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to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school room in the 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. Next 


Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting 
for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through 
the help of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. 
the originators of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 






Get YOUR FLAG 


= and the Fags of our Allies 











(7 
State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916, 
To whom it may concern:— 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I personally know 
the members of this firm and can say in positive terms that they 
are reliable and responsible. Their plan of supplying flags and 
pictures to the schools is a very excellent one, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
NS ——__J 
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OFFER No. 1 


We will send you 40 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties. Your pupils easily will 
sellthem for 10 centseach. Return the $4.00 tous and we will send 
a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, 
mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER No. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars and 
Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted on 
staffs with ornaments. ‘There are five of 
them, American, French, English, Rus- 
sian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events’ of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you’ show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 
FREE. 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 
silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Russian, and Ital- 
ian. They are each 12x18 inches and 
mounted on staffs with ornaments. You 
will be glad to use these beaufiful flags 
anywhere. They are rich enough to 
grace any well appointed home no less 
than the school room. They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, and the 
brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each we will 
send the lot—FREE. 








OFFER No. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. |This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
itin your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. For the sale of 40 buttons at 10c each—F REE, 








OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 134 inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three pictures—FREE. 


OFFER No. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time as 
well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 20 
buttons at ro cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 
—FREE. 

19 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 








Anderson, Ind. 


SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Send me post paid......+.+++- Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 
Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are 


Sp eed ce, OEE Gees BHEEEE, « «cccrcccccss conceccsencccsececcccscesessessescoesncececeseeccccccecss 
(State the humber of offer you accept) 


Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 
showing how they easily can make considerable extra money. cas 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., 





Anderson, Ind. 
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—=9 school 
7 Who wrote the oldest American Patriotic Song? 
— What is the history of “Yankee Doodle”? of “Dixie”? 
Who was the “Fighting Parson” of the American Revolution? 
high What composer wrote a Minuet at the age of five? 
‘on Who is called the “Father of Modern Music”? the “Father of 
PREL Oratorio”? “Father of the Symphony”? “Master of Song”? 





The above questions, and many others, are being answered daily by 
thousands of boys and girls in whose schools there are Victrolas. 

The new enlarged edition of “The Victrola in Rural Schools” con- 
tains a list of 100 questions, answers to which are found by hearing 


Victor Records, and by studying the notes describing them. <A copy of 
will this valuable booklet is yours for the asking! 
onderful 
ictures, 
cole This year, more than ever before, YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS A 
se por VICTROLA! Pupils who study the geography of a country should hear 
35 but- 


es, and 


cind for 
smallest 
time as 


the folk songs of its people, and should learn its characteristic folk dances, 
Victor Records furnish the best selections for the story-hour, the music 
period, marching and playground activities, These selections are rendered 


by the best artists and musical organizations in the world. That is one 


le of 20 of the reasons why the Victrola has become a great Educational Factor 
larpener : , 
- in Modern Education. 
e are 
ed cus- 


1, Ind. 
0 US 


For further information, call upon your local Victor dealer, or write 
to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the 


horn can be placed under the instru-' 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND _ | PRIMARY 
PLANS is published the middle of the month pre- 
vious to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only 
during the schooi year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 80 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra, 

DISCONTINUANCE—AI subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS,—+to insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not 
Jater than the 10th of the month with which your sub- 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 
our list for the following month; thus the renewal of 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
ing successful work furnished free on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Weintend that our subscribers shal! deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. 
Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 





ness life of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
one’s time and attention, 


in each locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month’s issue. Otherwise that number will go to old address, and can be secured by 
remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at former address, giving him forwarding instructions. 
Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 

of March 8, 1879. 
Copyright, 1917, by F. A, Owen Publishing Co, 
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Our Credit Policy 


’ With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their 
order now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various 
books advertised in combination with it, so as to get the greatest use 
of them throughout the school year, and who do not find it conven- 
ient to pay cash, it is our policy to accept such orders with the under- 
standing that payment need not be made until November 15th Next. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege, but 
urge them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advantage 
of receiving the early numbers of the year as issued and before pay- 
ment has been made. , 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of 
our publications, we are unable to extend this privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 








November Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


OSSIBLY the most striking feature of the magazine next month 
P is the number of timely and handsome full page designs repre- 
senting posters, picture language lessons, educative seat work 
and manual arts problems. Mrs. King thoughtfully has provided pat- 
terns for a Desk Set and for Plant Holders, to be made in November 
and used, if teacher and pupils desire, as holiday gifts. The two-page 
poster shows a charming Thanksgiving scene that is destined to adorn 
the walls of thousands of schoolrooms. The leading article is written 
by Etta V. Leighton and is a stirring appeal to ‘“Teach Citizenship! 
Be Citizens!’’ This timely, patriotic message can not help but awake 
the most apathetic teacher to her duties of the hour made by the ‘‘new 
occasions,’’ to quote from Lowell. Of special interest just now is the 
article describing how to make aeroplanes, by the author of several 
books on aeroplane-making, Francis A. Collins. The Birthday Story 
is about Judge Ben Lindsay. Strictly pedagogical in character are 
‘‘Unified Primary Work,’’ by Alice Hanthorne, Teacher of Observa- 
tion and Special Methods, Peru State Normal, Nebraska; the second 
paper in ‘‘Sense Training,’’ by Idella R. Berry, Illinois State Normal 
University, and the second article on ‘‘Varying the Primary Arith- 
metic Lesson,’’ by Marion D. Paine, Ethical Culture School. All the © 
elementary subjects are well represented: ‘‘November Agriculture,” 
by Lewis S. Mills; ‘‘Methods of Transportation’’ (Geography), by 
Mary E. S. Davidson; ‘‘Warm Lunches’’ (Domestic Science), by Nellie 
D. Neill; ‘‘The Care of the Teeth’? (Hygiene), by F. M. Gregg; 
‘‘Problems in House Furnishing,’’ by Mabel M. Richards; “Training 
the Voice’’ (Oral English), by Dora A. Mondore; Story Telling, by 
Anna M. Brady; Thanksgiving Language Work, by Howard R. 
Driggs; Picture Study (“The End of the Trail’’); ‘‘The Use of Watch- 
words (Ethics), by Grace Clee Smith; Physical Education, by Lydia 
Clark. A special feature will be found in the Entertainment Pages; 
Alberta Walker, Teacher of Reading and Dramatization in the James 
Ormond Wilson Normal School, Washington, D. C., has furnished a 
description of the beautiful patriotic pageant given at the school in 
June under the title ‘‘The Story of the American Flag.’’ Many 
teachers will use it as a Thanksgiving celebration instead of the 
customary program. 





Our Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year.......... -. $1.50 ho 

The Pathfinder, one year............... 00.0.0. c cece - 100 | S-« 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ...................00. 1.00 ue 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid..:................. 1.00 hyo. 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid...... 1.00 | wo 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder....... 2.25 g2" 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with syrsofmesin 39 | mB 
66 “s ‘ “ 6¢ any 2 of the $1.00 3.10 as q 
books listed above *** * * ° & iH 

“s 66 és a3 “é all 3 of the $1.00 3 90 be 

books listed above e _ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with PATHFINDER wo | 3.00 | 285 
sc ‘ce “ce be <6 PATHFINDER andany 3 80 & 77) 

2 of the $1.00 books ** ° et + 
‘6 ‘6 66 “ s¢ PATHFINDER and all 4.60 ou 
= ' : 3 of the $1.00 books ° @ fh 
Practical Selections, postpaid........................, .65 r 9 0 
a | ae re .65 tar 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Prctical Selections =. 85 | Quy 8 
‘6 ‘cc a3 6c“ rT; iat : 2. 20 ¢ fe 
on .  « * ees 20) 2s 
es . +  «¢ See 205 | ee 
Pathfinder and any | of the $1.00 Books............. 1.80 | &ay 
Sr ee eee ire sda ak teede 2.60 | a9 
“ Te Sc _ ee ee 3.40 Es 
6 ‘* School Year or Practical Selections...... 1.35 6& 0 
6 ‘6 “ec ‘és and 66 Je ee 1.70 wee 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books........................... 1.80 oat 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books ................00..0.e0e eee 2.60 | “a § 





Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@E 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its oth year of in- 


meee. success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. . The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the a eee of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Eight 
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4.3.1 LATTA.In 





LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 





READ THIS 


Latta’s Book for Teachers—The 
new edition is 9x14 inches, contains 
288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents the efforts of several 
prominent educators, including J. E. 
Cundy, a new member of the corpora- 
tion, who is recognized by Mr. Latta 
as an efficiency expert. In_ short, 
Latta and Cundy are together and 
they solicit correspondence on any line 











= 


of school work. Their new book is 
full of drawings, stories and helpful 





lowing: How to Begin a ; 


suggestions, among which are the fol- 
ural School; the latest approved methods 


of teaching all the common branches, including Agriculture, Domes- 
tic Science and Manual Training; also three complete programs—a 
patriotic program called “America First;’’ a temperance play called 


“Seven Blasts,’ and “A Community Benefit Program, 


” 


and helpful 


information about five other programs; the first two having been 


secured at an expense of over $300. 


It is not necessary for us to 


say more about this splendid book when you know that it also con- 
tains three splendid 25c books mentioned below. Order a copy and 
if you are not well pleased, let us know and we will return the 


price paid and allow you to keep the book as a present. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous 


fair? 


Isn’t this 


(ou mt | 


Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Thirty-three patterns printed full ee on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up, Auto- 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking 
Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with 
Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Ovegall 
Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, 
Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- 
ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- 
gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving 
Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- 
ers, completé with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, l6c; 14 in., 20c 





Latta’s Book for Teachers [- 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


- 


OUR BEST OFFER 
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Add only 65c to the price of each 
of the following and ask for either 
Latta’s Book for Teachers or $1.00 
worth of supplies. Make two or , 
more such purchases if you wish. beat ‘ap 
Normal Instructor-Primary Ae a 
Wee. OBO FOR rccccccodee 50 ' bye) 
Practical Methods, Aids and “ha, Sy 
Devices for Teachers with i 
Normal Instructor, 1 year, 
new or renewal...ccccccce 5.50 
Pathfinder, 1 year...cccccece 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 1.25 BOSTON: NEW VORK- CHICAGO 
Midland Schools, 1 year..... 1.00 |} AND SAK YRANCISOD 
Industrial Arts Magazine.... 1.50 LE 
School Century, 1 year...... 1.25 
School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 
Kindergarten and First Grade 1.50 Primary Education, 1 yr. he 00 
National Geographic es 2.50 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
Scientific American, 1 year. 4.00 School Arts Magazine. 2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 1.50 Etude, 1 year....ccccce 1.50 
Pictorial Review, 1 year. 1.50 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.00 
Marion George Plan Books, Christian Herald. 1 year. 2.00 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 Review of Reviews, lyr. 3.00 
vols. in each set, per set... 2.75 Everybody’s Magazine.. 1.50 
Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 St. Nicholas, 1 year.... 3.00 

















supplies and pay only _50c for Latta’s Book for Teachers. 


Latta’s Stories 


In preparing this book 
the needs of primary and 
rural teachers were kept 
constantly in mind. New 
stories and old stories for 
opening exercises and for 
language — all illustrated 
by drawings for sketching, 
paper cutting or modeling. 
Contains helpful informa- 
tion for teachers regarding 

Price, postpaid.......25c 








the use of stories. 


Latta’s Helps for ‘Teachers 


Seat Work 


A new book representing 
the efforts of a large num- 
ber of our best primary 
and rural teachers, We 
doubt if it is possible to 
find such practical infor- 
mation elsewhere. Order 
one and you will find it a 
pleasure to provide profit- 
able employment for pri- 
mary pupils during the 
entire year. Postpaid, 25c 





SEAT: WORK 





dS. hatte, tng Cote Fale ly 
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ALL POSTPAID UNLESS 
OTHERWISE STATED 








Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats...15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats 
postpaid for 30¢. 

10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil....18c 


Notice 





Memory Gems 


The choicest collection 
of poetry and prose tha 
can be had for the grades 


from one to eight inclus- 


ive. Over one thousand 
teachers submitted lists 
and this book contains 
only those selections that 


t 


S 








have the approval of the majority of our best 


teachers. 
read. 
a copy. 


The print is 
Every primary and 
Order now. 


Price, postpaid... 


large and easy to 
rural teacher needs 
e29C 





Because our nation is at war we must be conservative and we have combined all three of the above 25c books with Latta’s Book 
for Teachers. This has reduced our expense considerably and resulted in a much better book for teachers, while the price re- 
mains as stated above. Read about Latta’s Book for Teachers and you will be convinced that it is not possible to find as much 
assistance elsewhere for so little money. Read “Our Best Offer” and you and your teacher friends will plan to get a copy. 








Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd..25c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long.. +210c 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov ‘d, 12c 


ERT 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys stencil like above, 10c. 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes: Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Waiters. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each,12c; 3 for 30c 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each_12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar;_ Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
W. ashington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; "Beef Animal, showing 
meat cuts; Gen. Pershing on Horse; Name 
any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington ; Lincoln ; ilson ; Longfellow; 
Columbus;  Fiel he Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; than: ieee Bear; Elephant: 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive ; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian ; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork, 





Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound 
Large Ma 
United 


bag.....15c 
Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
tates; Europe; World; Eurasia. 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack O’Lanterns: 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys: 


Santa; Holly; Chick ; Bunny; 
Easter Lily; Flags; Maple 
Leaves; Birds; Any Initial. One 


kind in a box. Per box, 10c. 


Blunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1,00 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 


in., each postpaid...25c 
Same, 7-inch, each, postpaid. . 50c 


e 
Drawing Paper, Etc. 

White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
17c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
10c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd. col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts. 9x12, 22 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

Folding and a Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 2 lbs., 25c; postage extra, 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 lbs., 80c; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, not postpaid, qt., 

4 Ibs., 50c; pint, 2 PIB o a eo oks os bcasn oO 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on the 


market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., postage extra, 
Brice, $3.10. 

Iektograph Paper, 500 
sheets, 8'4x11, 5 Ibs., 75c; postage extra; 
same paper, better quality, 90c. 

Hek. Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra.60c 


RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
wooden box, 
3 bbs., $1.40, 
postage not 

paid. 

Same, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
50c, postage 
not paid, 


Miscellaneous Helps 


44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted....30c 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes.....20c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9.....10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, G29....:400 
~ Birds in Colors, with description, with 
Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9..25c 
20° Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25. .32c 
hyo Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains. 40c 











1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-inch.....18¢ 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.. ..28c 
1.000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 a $ in. .38¢ 


Primary and Intermediate Language Cards.25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
25 Public School Report Cards.....+,....15c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline. .10c 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set...... 2 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 — high. 25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548. 96, set. .25¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15¢ 
New U. S. History Outline Book for —— 
and Village Teachers.......cscsesseveseedd 


S 
a 





| Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog | ds S. LATTA, Inc., Box W, Cedar Falls, lowa 





New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
print and script as 











in 
‘ shown. Each card 2%x3 

- inches, printed alike on 

“ yamine both sides. | About at | 
}} \ other words in print an 
a script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 

conjunctions, etc., making 


a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “‘The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies 
to teach young’ children from the first day of 
school until they are prepared to use the 
primer. Every teacher who has used the Be- 
ginner’s Outfit as listed below has been more 
than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace...1l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils......... 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils. .25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils.16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils. .16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils. .12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %- inch 
high, 1,350 characters, for four pupils. ..30c 
-20c 











Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4- inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. . 


Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514x 
84, each 15c; for four la meeuas 50c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards...........20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit Tor four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $2.93, but 
we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 


Note: Add 50c for each additional nape, 
Same as above for three pupils......... $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils.......+.. 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil........... 1.25 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Tllustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.....20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher.25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work...22c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork...18c 
Latta’s New Class Record, for 288 names..15c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for..30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22.20c 


Popular Pi 


Sepia Phototone, 16x2 20— 


Washington ; 


sine ol n> 


Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners ; 


Angelus; Homeward. 
20c; four for 70c. 
$0 Popular Pictures, 


Each 


ctures 





half-cent size, asstd..20c 
Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set.....20¢ 
48 Indians, in native - 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form.....25: 


Birds in Colors, 7x9, 


Pictures, 


name eny, each.....2c 
5x7, name any y 


ou want, ecach...le 


Manual Training Tools 






Order any arti 


Tools and materials for 
wood work, 


Brads and Orn: 


lbs., price $3.40. 


Outline Maps 


light 
Hammer 15 Cy 


14-in. Hand Saw 60c; 
Square 25c; Swedish Sloyi 
Knife 30c; Coping Saw 
with 12 bi: ades 25c; 6-in 
Cutting Pliers 25c; Pencil 
Compass 10c; 9-in. Screw 
Driver 25c; 6-in. Flat Fil 
10c; 6-in. Taper File 10c; 
Block Plane 75c; Tube 
Mending Glue 12c; Six Sheets Sand 
Paper, assorted, 8c; Three packages 


imental Tacks 10c. 
cle, or the set, 7 
Postage extra. 


Size 8'%4x11 inches, 


United States; Any Continent; Eurasia; 
Voyage and Discovery; Canada; British Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt; Gaul; Ancient History; 
Greece; Italy; New England States; Middle 
Atlantic; East Central; West Central; East 
Southern; West Southern; Northwestern; 
Southwestern; Northeastern; Southern; Cen- 
tral; Western; Any State. On good paper, 
assorted to order, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 
World or U. S., 11x17, 20 for 35c. 


United aay on chart pap 


READING AND 
PHONICS—Contains help- 
ful suggestions for teach- 
ing the child to read and 
at the same time acquire a 
power for mastering new 


words and a sense of the 
use and power of words as 
they are used in the ex- 
pression of thought. Prac- 
tical with any primer or 
method of instruction. 
Used and _ endorsed by 


thousands of teachers. Or- 


der a copy, Postpaid..30c © 


er, 24x36, 3 for 20c 





















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
































The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 








By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO 








Who Has Solved Every Problem That Has Puzzled Rural and City Teachers, Superin- 
tendents, Critic Teachers and Institute Instructors 














STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West Virginia says:— 
‘*T am convinced that your method has great merit in tt. 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.’’ 


The Master Teachers of All Ages Have 
Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Bins Been Achieved With This Method 


It is 


LASSES of ordinary first grade pupils during their first year have read 

eight primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more 
than thirty-four hundred pages. 

That they understood what they read is shown by the fact that after a 


single silent reading of a ten or twelve page story from a third reader, these pupils including many 
only five years old, would skip to the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 


The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. 
_ these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand words. 


By the end of the first three months, 
By the end of the 


first year, they could spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 

Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the results obtained. At one institute a six year 
old Norwegian boy, who had been in school less than eight months, read, to the delight of all, selections made by the 
teachers from books belonging to all grades below the high school. ; 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random these words: convention, intervention, 





| subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. You can imagine 





the surprise when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. These results were not secured by memorizing mere 


word forms, nor by phonic analysis. 
results are possible. 


Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method understand how these 


They are due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the equipment 
provided for the use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic 


Cards, Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 


The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which he works. 


Hence, The Lewis 


Story Method seeks to make the child happy and contented, and to keep him so from the moment he 
enters school until the end. Through story, song and play his attention is secured, and all work is done 


because it is a real pleasure to him. 


The teacher’s equipment secures and holds his attention, 1 V | mo 
the souls of the children, and thirty page illustrations fix the ideas in their minds. 


In the Manual more than thirty original stories grip 
The Seat Work contains 100 


drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, and the complete outfit contains more than 220 illustrations. 
If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of methods for one term or even one year, 


you would surely do so. 


Superintendents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice as much 


work and better work than they ever did with any other method. Some teachers say that they can do four or five times 


as much work as with any other method. 


One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says that she would not take $30.00 for her 


outfit, if she could not get another. 


One man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at least 


$100.00 to him and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 
We give full instruction and furnish complete equipment for the use of teachers and mothers, and the cost is so 
reasonable that no teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling were 
secured by following this method, I heartily recommend it as the most 
scientific and interesting method I know. 


MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, Dallas, Texas and 
Instructor in Primary Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, 
Dallas, Tex. 

“It has proven such a boon to me I will urge my teachers to get it. I 
used my class (of first year pupils) in demonstrating your method to my 
students yesterday, and they were amazed at the results,” 


MRS. S.J. WILLIAMS (nee Ruth O. Dyer), Formerly Supervisor of 
Training School, State Normal, Conway, Ark. 

“As a teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years I consider 
the results gained from the teaching of this method nothing short of mar- 
velous. I wish every primary teacher in the country could have a set of 
the books and could be persuaded to try them in her class. This wish is 
voiced for the sake of the teacher as well as for the sake of the many chil- 
dren who must learn to read. It is voiced because I knowit is better to ap- 
peal to the pleasure-induced attention of the child rather than to the con- 


trolled attention, 
MRS. M. J. KINNE 
“My teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, twelve of 
which were spent in the Minneapolis Schools, and I have never used nor 
seen in use any method of teaching reading which approaches “The Story 
Method’ in logical development and efficiency.” 


RUBY T. KERNS, Richmond, Va. 
“Though I have been a student at Columbia University and have my Pri- 
mary Professional Certificate from the University of Virginia, I consider 
The Story Method far superior to any other method I have used.” 


MRS. J.O. EVANS, one of many delighted mothers 

“Tam an enthusiast over your method of teaching reading and spelling. 
My child has done wonderful work. I wish every child in the world could 
start out with your method, I would love to teach it, but I am not a school 
teacher.”’ 

M. SCHWALMF YER, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
ant Ba or of reading that I have seen, for all classes irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 





LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold it, is so simple and attract- 
ive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm: and the early 
and easily acquired independence of the pupils will recommend your method 
to every primary teacher.” 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Irvington, N. J. 

“I am well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of reading 
has been more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ experi- 
ence. No other class has shown such a lively interest and pleasure in their 
work and no other class has been able to read so many books during the 
year. Iam also delighted with the results obtained in spelling.” . 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 
“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presentation and 
now read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be congratulated 
upon having found sucha ‘royal road to learning.’ ” 


REV. A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor St. Francis Church, Columbus, Ohio 

“The Sister who teaches the first grade in St. Francis School has found 
your Story Method most helpful in teaching the little ones to read, espe- 
cially the children of foreigners.’’ 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph's School, 
Pocatello, Idaho 
“Tam very much pleased with it. It is the most practical and thorough 
method I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending the Method 
to other teachers.”’ Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: St, Catherine of Sienna, Ky. 

The advertisement of your Story Method, “‘Let the fairies do the work 
for you’’ appealed tome, I examined your method and introduced it in the 
parochial school at Fremont, Nebr. It met with great favor from the pas- 
tor, the parents and all others to whom I had the privilege of explaining it. 

To say whether the children or I derived more pleasure from the lessons 
would be difficult. The eagerness with which they looked forward to each 
new story and their surprise and delight on seeing the queer looking little 
fairy or dwarf and on learning the sound of each have been a constant 
source of pleasure to me. ; 

I a recommend The Story Method to all kindergarten and primary 
teachers. 

We have enjoyed the work in the Summer School at our Mother House— 
St. Catherine, Ky. and have introduced the Method in the Normal School at 
Spalding, Nebr. Allare delighted with the system and pronounce it “A 
live method’’ without a period of long, difficultand uninteresting drill work. 

Yours respectfully, A Dominican Sister, St. Catherine, Ky. 


On Page 46 of This Magazine for September, 1917, Read Article By G. W. Lewis. 


Write at once for our special 30 day offer 


G. W. LEW 


IS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Teacher’s Experience with the 
Lewis Story Method 


By Helena Pearson 


T IS possible to teach ‘‘reading with- 
| out tears ;’’ not only that, but it is pos- 
sible to teach children to read and at 
the close of a busy morning to hear them 
say: ‘‘Oh, I don’t want to stop yet. Can’t 
we read a little more?’’ Isn’t it delight- 
-ful when a pupil says to teacher, ‘‘I just 
love to read, and it is fun to get out the 
hard words!’’ 

In the Spring of 1914, I decided to try 
the Lewis Story Method, for I had felt 
for some years a great lack of independ- 
ence in the children’s work. When we 
reached the First Reader of the set used 
here as the basic method, it often seemed 
difficult for the children to take intelli- 
gently the new words, so rapidly were 
they introduced. I wanted something to 
help them to individual freedom. 

I procured the complete outfit of the 
Lewis Story Method; and, though unable 
to give it a thorough trial that Spring, 
as it was late in the school year, I could 
see great possibilities in it. On the first 
school day in September of that year, 
we began in earnest, following the di- 
rections as given in the Lewis Story 
Method Manual. The children grasped 
the new ideas with great avidity and 
their work went steadily forward. As 
soon as the principles governing the use 
ot the vowels, their short and long sounds 
and the sounds of the consonants had 
been taught, we were ready to blend 
these sounds into words. Each day sevy- 
eral columns of words were placed upon 
the blackboard and the children. were 
allowed to choose their own column, It. 
is so much more fun to choose for one 
self! And my pleasure was great when 
the children would whisper to me, “Which 
is the hardest row? 1 want the very 
hardest. ’”’ 

In January they were able to read 
easily such words as display, deceive, 
retrace, displace, compare, knight, and 
soon. At the end of the year such words 
as congregational, additional, conceiva- 
ble, indivisible and Constantinople were 
read at sight from the blackboard, and 
twenty-two books had been read,—many 
of them second grade books. One little 
girl who began her primary work before 
her fifth birthday was able to read aloud 
to the younger children in so interesting 
a manner that she held their attention 
closely, and her grandmother said that 
she read the responsive readings in 
church without difficulty.’ Another little 
girl in the same class stood in a neigh- 
bor’s library one day, reading aloud the 
titles of her books, to the owner’s great 
astonishment. In addition to the read- 
ing, the children were able to spell cor- 
rectly nearly two hundred words. 

My second year’s experience in using 
the method with a class of beginners 
much less brilliant, gave a record of 
twenty-one books read, and the class this 
year promises even better results. 

Hesitating over'a word one day, Her- 
bert looked up at me to.say, “I was see- 
ing how many vowels it had,’’ and ina 
moment the word was correctly pro- 
nounced. 

As an aid to spelling this method is a 
great help. The children learn to distin- 
guish quickly whether the vowel has the 
long or short sound. Suppose the word 
is flit. Why it has short 7 in it, of 
course. Or if it is fleet a moment’s 
thought brings the answer; flet wouldn’t 
be right for it needs two vowels. 

I could cite innumerable instances of 
the valuable aid this method has proved 
to me, and I feel that I simply never 
could teach successfully again without 
it. To sum up briefly—It gives the chil- 
dren independence; it is based not on 
one man’s theory but on actual princi- 
ples which govern our language; it ap 
peals to the child without discouraging 
him by its difficulty. 








Teach Your Boys and Girls to Sing 


"My OwNAMERICA’ 


NEW PATRIOTIC HYMN 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS 


FIFTY COPIES ONE DOLLAR-SEND FOUR CENTS FOR SAMPLE 
PUB. BY THE FELICITY PRESS.GLOUCESTER.MASS 
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-—=Teachers! 


If you could abolish “Aint,” “I seen” 
and the whole brood of Common 
Errors in Grammar from your pupils’ 
minds, and do it permanently and so 
enjoyably that the children would 
beg for it, wouldn’t that increase 
your Value as a Teacher, and lighten 
your teaching burdens? 

Then try “Games for Teaching 
Correct English to Little Ones.” This 


attractive book makes it plain, 
simple, easy. No apparatus, no 
preparation. 


I have demonstrated these Games 
before thousands of teachers, and 
they urged me to publish them. 
You’ll enjoy the Games as well as 
the pupils do. Teaching by these 
Games is a pleasure. Address, in- 
closing 50 cents for copy. 


Emma Watkins 


Iowa City, Iowa 




















We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for allschoo 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 


tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box E; 
19 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tl. 




















Domestic Science 


Two New Books: 


FOOD STUDY, Wellman 


A high-school textbook and laboratory 
manual, published in January, 1917, $1.00. By 
Prof. Mabel T. Wellman of Indiana Univers- 
ity ; formerly of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


Mrs. Lincoln’s new book, For the grades 
and smaller high schools, 60c. 


New Books for Teachers : 
The Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities—Bronner, $1.75. 


How to Learn Easily—Dearborn, 
$1.00. 


Workmanship in Words — Kelley, 
$1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Si., Boston. 











Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any subject. Both affirmative and 
negative $1.00, either 50e. Complete discussions $2.50 
per thousand words, 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any subject 
and for any occasion, $2.50 per thousand words. Out- 
lines $1.00 each, 

Book Reviews a specialty. 

150 subjects for debates and orations sent free on 
request, The Debater’s Guide 25c. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Sstsloeze matted 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Pp LAYS sentieue PL, A 


Catalogue of thousands sent 


lowa 

















FREE! REE! 


FREE! . #F 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER !0¢ 


Book Reviews 
‘The Psychology of Drawing.’’ By 


Fred C. Ayer. Professor of Education, 
University of Oregon. Cloth. 12mo. 
172 pp. $1.25. Warwick & York, Inc. 
Baltimore. 

This book is of more than usual inter- 
est to teachers of grammar and higher 
grades. In all so called ‘‘laboratory 
methods,’’ whether of history, geogra- 
phy, physics and, especially zoology and 
botany, drawing is a most significant 
form of study. Many pupils, in the pub- 
lic schools as well as in the higher 
schools, encounter great difficulty in 
making the required drawings. Either 
they make hopeless!y poor drawings, or 
they consume a disproportionate amount 
of time in making good ones. Because 
of their inability to draw, many receive 
low grades, and become discouraged. 
The two factors, the extended use of 
drawing as a device, and the large num- 
ber of pupils who fail in drawing, con- 
stitute a serious problem. It is this prob- 
lem which Professor Ayer has treated. 
By a series of careful experiments with 
students, he undertakes to analyze the 
mental factors of drawing. He con- 
cludes that it is necessary first to 
determine, the ‘‘graphic propensities’’ 
of the different students, the class to 
which each belongs, whether visual or 
constructive, and whether extreme or 
moderate of his class, and then modify 
both the drawing and the laboratory pre- 
sentation not to conform to, but to de- 
velop and eradicate their weak points. ; 


**Medical Notes for School Teachers. ”’ 
By C. W. Hutt, M. A., M. D., (cantab. ) 
D. P. H. (Oxford). Cloth. 16mo. 122pp. 
36c net. Edward Arnold, London; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

The author of this manual is a public 
Health official of the County Borough of 
Brighton, England. As a medical grad- 
uate of Cambridge and a Doctor of Pub- 
lic Health from Oxford, he is well fitted, 
both by training and experience, to pro- 
duce a book that will tell the school 
teacher just the things she will want to 
know about the diseases her pupils are 
subject to, and the remedies to apply. 
Although intended for English teachers, 
it is recommended strongly to the at- 
tention of American teachers. Rural 
teachers, especially, should have the 
knowledge necessary to recognize the 
symptoms of children’s diseases, and ex- 
clude from school, for their own good 
and the public safety, those suffering 
from communicable diseases. There is 
a valuable discussion of defective chil- 
dren in relation to employment, and the 
class of employment possible, for boys 
and for girls, of each class. Defective 
eyesight or hearing or speech are espe- 
cially mentioned. 


‘“‘American Literary Readings.’’ Ed- 
ited by Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., As- 
sociate Professor of English, University 
of Texas. Cloth. 12mo. 648 pp. $1.40. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago. 

In the teaching of literature in our 
high schools and normal schools, teachers 
have been compelled to select from 
American literature various works ed- 
ited separately, and with no sense of re- 
lationship, either in time, place, or lit- 
erary influence. This has inevitably 
caused a feeling of detachment, of sep- 
aration, in the consideration of American 
literary works, which the ‘ ‘Histories of 
American Literature,’’ with their many 
names, their sketchy biographies and 
still more sketchy and fragmentary se- 
lections, have not removed. This volume, 
which is intended to be used 2s a basal 
text, takes the place both of the frag- 
mentary ‘‘History,’’ and the solitary 
**Edited’’ selection from the master- 
pieces. Including the names and works 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tionsto be held throughout the entire country during the 
Fall. Because of war, women are being shown preference. 
The positions pay from $1200 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
G hester, N.Y.,for schedule showing «ll examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
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Accurate Record Report Cards 


Our report cards are designed to meet the needs of all schools and 
grades. If you do not find one in the above reproduction that fits your need 
we shall be glad to furnish you prices on any quantity printed according to 
your own individual design. 

No. 1. “For monthending” or “For term ending,” specify which you wish. Name of your 
school printed, with subjects printed you specify. Standard card for majority of schools, Size 
6x34. Price 75 cents per 100 and pro rata, postpaid. 

No. 2. Monthly Report Card arranged for use throughout the school year. It is impossible 
to change the subjects from the ones listed (Reading, Spelling, Writing, Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology and spaces for Deportment and Days Absent.) This is 
for the ordinary grade school and is made by us in such large quantities that we are able to sell it 
at a price far below the cost of our other cards. 50 cents per 100, postpaid. 

No. 3. Where a weekly report is desired this is the best and most compact arrangement 
possible, Spaces for a. m. and p. m., days absent, tardy, etc., and for all subjects. Size 2x4!%. 
Price 35 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

No. 4. These cards are for one subject only and give an accurate record of each pupil in that 
subject each day of the week for 20 weeks. Teachers use these for record purposes and for roll- 
calland recitation work as well. Price 35 cents per hundred, postpaid. ; 

No. 5. New this year, this is one of the most complete report cards ever compiled. Good 
for the entire year, it contains spaces for listing just the subjects you specify and spaces for regis- 
tering the standing of the pupils in each subject each month of the year, Size 44x6%. Price 85 
cents per hundred, postpaid. 

No. 6. Deportment Card. Made for your own school and contains the’following: “* is 
awarded this expression of approbation for industry and good deportment during the past week. 
No scholar is entitled to this card who has received a mark for absence, tardiness, or culpably 
imperfect recitation.” One of the finest ways of encouraging good work among pupils, Postpaid 
at 50c per 100, 35c for each additional 100. 


Water Color Post Cards and Art Studies 

















Let the busy work of your pupils be instructive and productive as well 
as entertaining. We have secured this year some beautiful Art Studies and 
Post Cards made expressly for purposes of water coloring. They are printed in black on the finest 
grade of board obtainable for water color work, Order some postcards now and when your pupils 
see what they are, they will gladly pay for the more expensive Art Studies, coloring them for gifts, 

Post Cards. We are offering 12 series of water color’Post Cards which include Indian Heads, Birthday, 
Landscapes, Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year Valentine, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and Easter, each series containing several designs. 1 Cent each, postpaid. 

Art Studies. Every subject is artistic and suitable for framing whether colored or not. Five assort- 
ments—Scenery, Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Children’s Heads, Ladies’ Heads. We have the Floral Motto 
and Scenery series in the handcolored if prefered. Size 7x9. Price 5 cents each; handcolored 10 cents 
each, postpaid. 

Artistic scenery, larger size, 11x14, 10 cents each; handcolored 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Artistic series of Scenery, 6x16, very attractive, sold in black and white only, 10 cents each. 

Box 12 good colors and brush, 15 cents postpaid. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


John Wilcox Estate, Dept. 0, Milford, N. Y. 











ing the positions obtainableand giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free of c: 2, 


The Home of School Souvenirs and Reward Cards 
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Send for Free Trial Offer 
| to Teachers on a 


Williams Phonograph 


| TEACHERS! Here is your chance to 
| get a handsome Phonograph at a big 
saving and on yourown easy terms 
of payment. I 
have decided to 
offer my artis- 
tic, sweet-toned 
Williams Phono- 
graph to school 
© teachers at a very 
Special Introduc- 
tory Price and on 
the same liberal 
terms of payment 
I have always given 
you on the cele- 
brated Williams 
Pianos. 

The Williams Pho- 
nograph is made in 
the same thorough, 
painstaking man- 
ner as the Williams 
Piano, and it is so 
simple any child can 
operate it. It will 
play the music of 
all standard records 
i % and has a_ handy 
I compartment for holding many record discs. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


| No Payments During Vacation 


I will send to school teachers, freight paid, one of 
these beautiful Williams Phonographs, in just the kind 
of wood and finish you prefer, together with 20 beauti- 
ful record selections suitable for school, 2 jewel point 
needles for playing Edison and Pathe records and 600 
needles for Victor and Columbia reconds, for free ex- 
amination and trial in your home or school, If you find 
the instrument satisfactory in every way you can keep 
it at my Special Introductory Price and on easy terms of 
payment, Remember, I will not require payments dur- 
| ing the summer when you are not drawing salary and 
| will not charge you one cent of interest. 

Send Coupon or Postal Today 


For Special Phonograph Offer 

















H. B. Williams, Vice Pres., 
Williams Piano and Organ Co., 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 385, Chicago. 


Without obligation on my part please send full 


particulars of your Special Free Trial Phono- 
graph Offer to Teachers, 

Dy DIGI so 655 ou sceoccnncse0ssseseessbebessoenr 
POMGETIOD: 5 ons 000005 h00 sss sense nseond+deseereek 
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PIANO 


ic Learn at Home 
THIS GREAT FREE BOOK 


has been the starting point to PIANO SUCCESS for 
thousands of music lovers. It contains 64 pages of in- 
tensely interesting information which every person who 
plans to study piano or organ, or is already studying, should 
make certain to read. It explains the modern 
methods of teaching piano used by experts in this country 
and abroad, andhow different these ave from ordinary 
It shows why one lesson with an AUTHORITY 
It fully 








methods. 
is worth a dozen other lessons. y explains how Dr. 
Quinn's scientifically correct LESSONS IN PIANO OR ORGAN enable 
TWICE as fast, at HALF the usual cost. All the advan- 
yatory are brought niet to your home. Investigate 

. E For 







va 
lessons are fully illustrate 





2 casy to understand. 
beginners or experienced players, young or old. Diploma granted. 
All music supplied free. Thousands of successful graduates all over 
the world. Endorsed by distinguished musicians. TuitioneFee Mod- 


erate. Write today for free book, ‘‘How To Study Music. 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio N10, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Short-Story Writing 


"4 Course of forty lessons in the his- 

A tory, form, structure,and writing 

of the Short-Story, taught by Dr, 

J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 











One teacher who enrolled @ year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 
) zines, 

Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, etc. n all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sutticient 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ON BAN K NG 
\ Tella of the great opportunities in this won- 
derful profession. and how you cap learn b: 
mail. Six months’ term. Diploma awarded. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American School of Bankin 
497 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dr. Esenwein 


Please Address 
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of twenty-three of the American men of 
letters, it is selective, and at the same 
time broadly inclusive. The various sec- 
tions of the country are treated as a 
whole. There is the New York group, 
the New England group, the Southern, 
the Central and the Western groups. In 
time, the names begin with Irving, and 
conclude with James. Whitcomb Riley 
and Henry Vaughn Moody. In style, 
there is a range from Emerson to Mark 
Twain, and from Whittier to Bret Harte 
and Joaquin Miller. Poe, Timrod, Hayne, 
Lanier and O. Henry fittingly represent 
the Southern group, although no mention 
is made of Cable, Harris, or Ryan. Sim- 
ilarly, we look in vain for Stockton, 
Howells, Edward Everett Hale, ‘Thomas 
B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, Bayard Tay- 
lor or Edmund Clarence Stedman. Yet 
in every way this repression, this se- 
vere selection, is praiseworthy. The 
names chosen are of the very foremost 
in American Letters; the selections from 
each author are correspondingly more 
full and representative than would other- 
wise be possible, and the notes and criti- 
cal apparatus, which in this instance are 
full, suggestive, and interesting, gain 
space enough to be able really to inter- 
pret the selections to the student. The 
selections themselves include many of 
the recognized masterpieces, complete. 


‘Training the Children.’’ By James 
L. Hughes, LL.D., for forty years chief 
Inspector of Schools in Toronto, Canada. 
Cloth. 16mo. 148pp. 60c. A. S. Barnes 
Company, New York and Chicago. 

Out of ripe experience, Dr. Hughes has 
given to parents and teachers wise coun- 
sel on the development of character in 
children. ‘The text of the seven articles 
comprising this book may be thus ex- 
pressed, in his own phraseology: ‘‘ Train 
the child to be a ‘doer,’ and not a ‘don’t- 
er.’’’ The topics discussed include “Train- 
ing through Doing,”’ ‘*Coercion,’’ ‘‘''he 
‘Bad’ Boy,’’ and ‘‘Some Common Mis- 
takes of the Old Training.’’ The discus- 
sion is uniformly interesting and read- 
able, the philosophy sound, and the sym- 
pathy with the child, and the child’s 
viewpoint, evident throughout. They are 
instructive and inspirational, and may be 
read with profit by all teachers. 


‘*Philippine Folk Tales.’’ Compiled 
and annotated by ‘Mabel Cooke Cole. 
Illustrations from photographs. Cloth. 
12mo. 210 pp. $1.25. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 

From time to time since the American 
occupation of the Philippines, Folk Tales 
have appeared in scientific publications. 
For the first time, it is believed, these 
tales have been collected, annotated, and 
offered to the reading public in popular 
form. The compiler states that in com- 
pany with her husband, who was engaged 
in ethnological work in the Islands, for 
the ‘‘Field Museum of. Natural His- 
tory,’’ she spent four years among the 
wild tribes of the Philippines. Hearing 
these tales constantly repeated around 
the camp fires and in the homes, they 


‘were taken down, and grouped by sub- 


ject and tribe. The Filipinos are Malays, 
with a racial ancestry that goes back 
thousands of years to a home somewhere 
in Asia, and their beliefs and traditions 
lead back to the dim prehistoric ages. 
I-ven the so-called Christian Tribes, the 
ones popularly classed as ‘‘Filipinos,’’ 
retain, inspite of four centuries of Chris- 
tian education and influence, many mem- 
ories and superstitions of pagan days, 
and behind closed doors they still whis- 
per of elves and goblins, and of evil 
spirits that fly abroad at night in the like- 
ness of a vampire bat, and enter houses 
where windows are left open. Witch- 
craft is still prevalent, and charms, 
spells, exorcisms and black magic still 
believed, in spite of Christian doctrine 
firmly held. These beliefs, these tales, 
are the inheritance of ages, and are not 
easily forgotten. That they are here 
collected is of importance to them, to 
us, and to the study of the ancient be- 
liefs of the Malay. 


WAR OPENS HUNDREDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tionssoonto be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 4 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute ; Dept. G247, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many ee examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in The West - - Boise, Idaho 


20% only of 1916 calls filled due to lack of high-class teachers, 
Our best season is the summer and fall. 
Write Immediately For Free Circular. 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the ground 

and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
PHO TOGRAPHS Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 24 inches by 


8% inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY -_ - NY, N. Y. 
HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDE 


For Emergency Vacancies in 17 States. Ems 
The Largest Agency in the West. Va AVM TEACHERS 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO, 

want a position in one of the Western 


Teacher S Needed Now states, Write Us Without Delay. 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, Manager, 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - - Spokane, Washington 


se 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
CHICAGO 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY | curcaco ” 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ciite!suttia” cn 
PENN EDUCATIONAL, BUREAU 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC —R. L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 


to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
PACIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—41.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 

from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field,and those who work are promoted 

rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 

during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 

members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


L~ 
“A 


Debates andOQrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, t us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 





















We are always short of available teach- 
ers in September and October. If you 








624 South Michigan Ave. 











38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among schoul 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 

F.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
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PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
and Other Entertainments 


easily arranged from our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc. Cata- 
log sent on request, 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 























PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


! i nt ean in ene 


{ Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
} your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 
We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
| are supplied unmounted. : 
4 


from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 


Size 2%x4¥% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES : Extra dozen from 


Size 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F., A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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This 
Wondrously 
Beautiful 


Riley 
Art Placque 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Will 
Add Interest to 


Observance of 
_ Riley 


Anniversary 





need cost your school 






nothing 


for Riley Day 


Read How to Get It 








&| An’ Little Orphant Annie says, wheusthe blaze is blue, * 
An’ the Jlampwick sputters, an’ theswind goes Woo-Wwoo! | aa 
An’ you hear the crickets quit, an“thejmoon is oray, 

An’ the fightnin-bug in dew. is.all squenched away, 

You better mind yer parents ard yer teacher fond an’-dear, 
An’ cherish them ‘at loves you and dry,the orphant’s tear, aes 
An’ he’p the poor an’ needy ones ’at cluster alf about, 1 


' Er the gobble-uns ‘Il git you 
| Ef you—don’t—watch—out. 


and place an exquisite 
permanent 


Riley Memonial 


in your school 





























ET a permanent memorial of Riley Day and pay honor to the 

spirit of the children’s poet every day in the school year. 

Set before the pupils a wonderfully attractive steel art 

placque of their friend, with its ever present reminder of the 
good poet that knew the heart of the child! 


It’s a work of art you will be proud to display in your school— 
something that will elevate the mind of old and young, for 
the artist has caught the kindly expression, the soul of the man, 
in the lines of the face, and placed it on steel as 


A Permanent Memorial 


Every school should have it. We made it to sell, but to add 
to the observance of Riley Day in the schools we have devised a 
plan by which it may be had without cost to the teacher or school 
authorities, so simple that any school will want to do it, so inex- 
pensive no community need be without. This plan will add to 
the interest of the school celebration, bring the parents in touch 
with it, givethe children a part, and attract attention to the 
teacher’s work. 


Let the Children Earn it Free 


The placque is made on steel, 9x13 inches, with screw holes 
to fasten it on the wall. It is finished in a perfect imitation of 
the exquisite grain of Circassian walnut, with the portrait in 
black and gold, and a verse below from ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,”’ 
in easily read black letters on a gold surface. The whole effect is 
* indescribably rich—the first effort of the kind that does justice to 
the fame of the Hoosier poet. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


V-EVANS 


THE DOSSON CO.. COLUMBUS. OHIO 
COPYRIGHT. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY £ PERMISSION OF T 








HE BOSBS---MERRILL CO 


Here is the Plan 


We will send to any teacher who asks for them thirty-five 
richly engraved Riley buttons, themselves beautiful and attrac- 
tive. The children will go crazy about them—every one will want 
one—and the older people will want to show 
their appreciation of Riley and his enduring in- 
fluence also. Let the teacher give these thirty- 
five buttons to the children to sell at 10 cents 
each—an easy thing for them to do, as you know. 
Let them pay the teacher, who will remit the 
amount—$3.50—to us and receive the handsome 
art placque free of all charge, postpaid. 





So easy any school can do it. You needn’t send us any money. 
Just write us and say you will sell these Riley Memorial Buttons, 
and this remarkably beautiful art placque is yours to ornament 
your school. Unveil it Riley Day! 


Remember—if you are dissatisfied in any way after you see | 


this work of beauty, you may send back the buttons and placque 
at our expense. But we know you will not be—that you will want 
it, would not part with it, and will always cherish it as an orna- 
mentation worth much more in educational value to your school 
than its little cost. 


Write for the buttons right now. We have only a limited 
number—and you will always regret it if you are disappointed. 
Don’t put it off, please! 


The Dobson-Evans Company 


300 N. Front St., 
COLUMBUS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


OHIO PUBLISHERS 


N 














‘The peculiar requirements of 
classroom and laboratory instruc- 
tion and experimentation are amply 
provided for in the extensive line of 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


Among our many models will 
be found instruments especially 
adapted to the long, hard usage 
which they must undergo in school 
work, Accuracy and durability are 
insured in all models by our sixty 
years of experience as optical 
manufacturers and by the most 
expert staff in the country. 

Model F2 (illustrated) for example, 
has slow fine adjustment movement and 
affords unusual space for object manipu- 
lation. ‘lhe base and arm are finished 
in our new crystal black, unusually dur- 


able and reagent-proof. Price $31.50. 


An excellent description of our other 
models and accessories is furnished in 
our illustrated price list. Write for it. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 


Rausch £% lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. % 


NewYork Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Ilsgh-Grade 
Optical Products, 
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What Our Readers Will Find in This 
Magazine 


Page 15. The Rural School and the Community. "By Nellie D. Neill. The au- 
thor’s experience in rural communities has gained for her the title ‘‘Rural Schoo! 
Specialist,’’? and she is well known as a lecturer throughout the state of Minne- 
sota. This paper is of great value especially to the teacher of a rural school. 

Page 17. A Page of Halloween Caps for Pupils to Make. ‘There will be a merry 
time in the schoolroom on the day that the pupils make these caps from the diree- 
| tions and patterns found on this page. Grades three to eight. 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Page 18. Sense Training. By Idella Rettena Berry. This paper explains the 
value of a thorough training of the senses. For all teachers. 
| Page 19. Primary Drawing. By Mabel B. Soper. Some very explicit direc- 
tions for drawing birds and animals. Grades two to five. 

Page 20. Poster Patterns. Every child will be in love with this cat poster. 
| Our large pages admit of our providing full sized patterns. These posters are in 
great favor with teachers. Grades one to five. : 

Page 22. Varying the Primary Arithmetic Lesson. By Marion D. Paine. The 
primary teacher will find this article full of important suggestions for teaching 
number work. Grades one to three. 

Page 23. October Birthday Story—William Crawford Gorgas. Many teachers 
celebrate the birthdays of their pupils, or where there is a large school, all chil- 
| dren who have a birthday in the same month may celebrate together on a day set 

apart. It is on this occasion that the birthday story may be read or told, 
| and studied. Sometimes a real birthday cake is provided; sometimes with very 

small children a birthday cake may be drawn on the board. All grades. 
| Page 24. Mother Goose Story Lessons. As the Mother Goose rhymes are a part 
| of every child’s education, this magazine is giving a page each month of selec- 
tions with other reading lessons based on the rhymes, and handwork. Grades one 
| to three. 

Page 25. 
| of the preceding page. 
| Grades one to four. 
| Page 26. Problems on Furnishing a House for a Given Sum. 
tical problems that will be very useful. Grades five to eight. 
| Page 27. Adventures of the Wish Twins—IV. Delightful picture lessons for 
| use in language classes. Grades one to three. 
| Page 28. ‘‘Civics—Third Grade.’’ This article describes a practical way of 

teaching civics which might be carried out in other grades besides the one named 
| in the title. 

Page 29. A Quilt Pattern. For sewing classes of grades three to eight. 
| ‘Page 30. Picture Study—‘‘Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella.’’ 
| A timely subject that is called for in many state courses of study. Show children 
the picture of the beautiful Metropolitan Museum of Art that houses this paint- 
ing and urge them to go to see it when they visit New York City. 

Page 31. Full Page Reproduction of the Masterpiece. This may be framed and 
hung. After it is studied it may be left on the wall for schoolroom ornamentation. 

Page 32. Physical Training for the First Three Grades. Some delightful 
rhythm plays that are popular to-day in primary schoolrooms. 

Page 33. Leaflet Story. Children look forward to this little story to be used | 
as supplementary reading matter. Grades two to four. 

Page 34. Riley and His Boys and Girls. By Edmund H. Kitel. 
paper on the children’s much loved poet. ‘This may be read to the school on 
Riley’s birthday, October seventh. 

Page 36. Pleasant and Profitable Canning Clubs. Every patriotic woman is in- 
terested in canning and this article will be of great help as it is written from 








Mother Goose Outline to Color. 
This is the twenty-ninth outline that we have published. 
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BASKETRY FOR CRAFT WORKERS 
MATERIALS - nd for free Catalog! “Everything 


r Basket Making.” Reeds, willow, 
chaircane, raffia, indi anash splints, braided rush and 
: traw,dyesand finishes, tools and booksof instruction. 


Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc.,° 968 Watertown St., West Newton, Mass. 
Speakers, Dialogues and 
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I LAYS ments. Catalogue lree, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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We will name our special low price and easy terms only 
in direct letters to those mailing us the Coupon be- 
low, Tear off Coupon, write name and address plain- 
ly, and mail now before you forget it. The 32 Free 
Si imple Pages will give you some idea of the splendid 
illustrations and wonderfully beautiful stylein which 
the work is written. ‘Thousands have already availed 
themselves of our offer and every purchaser is more 
than satisfied, Mailcoupon now. Sample pages free. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Flee: ease email y our 32-PAGE Fare SAMPLE BOOKLET of RID- 
f hong sleon, Socrates, 

i write me full 


Cesar and other great characters in his- 
rticulars of your SPECIAL OFFER to 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR read ders, (10-17) 


Name 





Address 








the practical side. Attention is called to the delightful little poem in the corner 
of the page that many a teacher may claim as describing her own environment. 

Page 87. The Importance of School Exhibits. By Lewis S. Mills. Supt. Mills 
is very helpful in his suggestions for carrying out a school exhibit. October is 
the month in which many exhibits are held and these suggestions will be greatly 
appreciated. All grades. 

Page 38. Some Interesting Examples of Sand Dunes. By Mary E. S. Davidson. 
This is a subject that has not been written about extensively and consequently 
Miss Davidson’s able paper will be found extremely interesting. Grades four to 
seven. 

Page 39. What the Camp Fire Girls May Accomplish for a School. By: Ethelyn 
EF. Grattan. Miss Grattan as usual writes from out her own experience. 
proves that the Camp Fire Girls will be an important factor in any community. 

Page 41. A Rural Mail-Box. A manual arts problem. For grades five to eight. 

Page 42. The Wagon of Writing and the Star of Reason. Mrs. Gilmore con- 
tinues from last month her delightful suggestions for obtaining correct writing in 
the primary grades. 

Page 47. Gary and the Gary School System. <A description of a system that is 
the talk of the educational world, by one who has made a study of it. All teachers. 

Page 48. Making History Conerete. This article is based on the saying that 
‘*‘seven-tenths of what we do becomes a part of us.’’ I]t will not be hard to under- 
stand the interest that Miss Robson’s history class felt in their subject from study- 
ing history the way she describes. Grades four to six. 

Page 49. Language in the Making. By Emma M. Bolenius. A paper for the 
teacher of advanced English, written by the author of a number of well known 
textbooks that are in use in many states. Grades six to eight. 

Page 51. Manual Training ina Rural School. This paper is inspirational in 
character and should serve as an incentive to the teacher to find a way to put man- 
ual training in her school no matter how crowded her curriculum already is. 

Page 52. Creating the Habit of Study. This tells the primary teacher how to 
lead ‘ote child to concentrate his attention on his lessons. The habit of studying 
in the first two years is.most important. Grades one to four. 

Page 53. A Clothes Line Box. A manual training problem. For grades five to 
eight. 

Page 54. The Greatness of Jimmy. 
deep significance. All teachers. 

Page 56. Educative Seat Work for October. 
be cut apart. Grades one and two. 

Page 57. Helps in Producing Sc hool Plays. The editor of the Entertainment 
| Department of this magazine is often called upon for advice concerning cos- 
tumes, so this article will be welcomed by many teachers. 

Page 58. A Play for Columbus Day. A play that has the advantage of being 
created partly by the actors themselves. 

Pages 59, 60 and 61. Entertainment Relating to the October Holidays and Friday 
Afternoon Exercises. There are three tuneful songs that will be much appreciated. 

Page 62. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. A delightful page for teachers 
and the ‘‘home folk.”’ 

Page 64. Some Things That Four Teachers Have Found Out. 
schoolroom experiences that are sure to be helpful. 

Page 66. Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. A symposium of ideas coming 
from all parts of the country and teachers of all the grades. 


A pedagogical story that is not without a 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 

Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ¢ 

Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Lvvks, 
each subject, 25 cents. 

SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 
Elementary English Ancient History 


Civil Government 


English Grammar 
History of Education 


United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

Ist Year English Zoology 


lst Year French 
Ist Year German 
1st Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 


2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education) 2nd Year German 
Commercial Geography Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 20% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25 discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today, What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions toask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
tor the nse of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 








50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents’ per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 

74x4 inches. Price, 10e per doz.; 3 doz, 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 








For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MO ING PICTURE MACHINE 


FREE 


This genuine New Mod- 
el American made Mov- 
m ing Picture Machine 

) with film—ALL GIVEN 








BLUINE MFG. CO.,198 Mill St. 
Concord Junction, Mass. 








Free to Teachers 


We not only give you Free a fine quality Lead 
Pencil if you ask for it but we tell you how you 
can securea FREE Pencil Sharpener, and Hun- 
dreds of Dollars Worth of other presents for_your- 
self or your School. Remarkable offers. Write. 














J. W. BILODEAU, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Orations, Essays, Debates. One 
dollar per thousand words, 


Speeches, PREPARED to YOUR ORDER, 
ON 


D. BOWLING, 208 College Park Ave., DAYTON, OHIO. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 ny NoCorrespondence Course 
Details FREE Pr oducers League, 334 8st. Louis, Mo. 








The Lawton Duplicator 

Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog UC. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


MEKTOGRAPII MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., WN. ¥. City 
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Riley Songs 
for Riley Day 


Do you know the ‘‘Old Sweetheart”’ 
monologue, the ‘‘Orphant Annie, ’’etc., 
best beloved by his fellow Hoosiers ? 
These songs, long ago praised and ap- 
proved by Mr. Riley, are being used 
not only in Indiana but in schools, 
homes, and concerts, all over the 
country. ; : 

Each copy bears a picture of Riley 
and his child friends, at the Lockerbie 
Street home. ; 


THE COMPLETE LIST: 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine—monologue 
for readers or singers. Unequalled 
eS Ber ee ere isleteeeceaene $ .50 
\ Song—Mr. Riley’s preference, and 


a perfect transcription of his} T!¢s¢ 
URN fe 5 55540595 coer i vocek Four 
Little Orphant Annie—everybody’s\ Songs 
PADD incu echagesacanssies sees oes inone 
A Life-Lesson—world-famous......... book 
The Bee-Bag—prettiest of child-fairy $ .50 
| ee Vedat SUS sebslen niece's 


Little Orphant Annie—comes singly also 
LLullaby—drowsiest and tenderest of such 
Wes pa 5sesscccun peepesienws pease where 225 
Che Jolly Miller—light, casy, and hu- 
Peon ve cinees coscessece 
Where Shall We Land—a pure lyric...... 25 


Riley Songs for Older Folk 


When She Comes oe Riley’s perfect f. 


eee eenereeee 


a 


isi 


DORE iio secs scree wei sonnets 5 
A Leave-Taking........ ) Serious and 25 
The Dead Wife......... J beautiful 25 
‘Indiana’—a Krull) song for exiled 
Hoosiers, words by Sarah T. Bolton. .$ .10 
‘Sigh No More, Ladies’~—a whimsical 
song in the Shakesperian manner, 
Balthazar’s song from “Much Ado 
About Nothing” ,......cccccccees cocecee old 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“"t is this popular strain (‘A Song’’) in a form 
thoroughly and musically. correct that makes Mr. 
Krull’s song writing so signifieant.’’—Prof. Guido 
Stempfel, Iadiana University. 

‘These poems, representative of Mr. Riley’s genius, 
are doubly effective with Mr. Krull’s music.’”’—Inde- 
pendent, University of Missouri, 

_ “When I produced your collection of songs my mus- 
ical friends received them with something akin to 
rapture,’’—Elsa Ryan (‘Peg o’ My Heart’’), 

Stamps (1and 20 only) accepted to amount of $1.00 
atone time, Please do not ask music on approval 
without deposit of half price and pustage, 


Krull Songs Co. 


2041 Talbott Avenue, Indianapol 


a 



























We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special designs A—310 
FREE on application. 75, solid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 5c Ster!. Silver 
ORDERS filled same day received, 
Engraving F E---mailed parce] 
e post paid---delivery guaranteed. 
CHAS. S. STIFFT 
A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold Medal Manufacturer, . 
$1.00 + Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, «© Arkan: 














MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 
popular designs Illustrated made with one or two col- 
ease? ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 3 
. 7 letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 15% 
Kl each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 3 
» each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
with any name and date on band, of not 
y . more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin lettered Grammar 
School or High School. Sliver plate 20% each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 35% each, $3.60 doz, — °°. 94% 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 862 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 




















’ emblems for Schools, Clubs, 
and Societies of every kind. 


36-Page Catalog Free 


N es 
$1.00 ROM PN. PN — 600 Illustrations, Pins 25¢ up. 
C. K. Grouse Co. Save money for your associates. 
MANUFACTURERS Make moncy acting as our Agent, 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 


M\ in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. ‘Sterling 
| Silver, 25¢ each 3; $2.50 perdoz. Medalsand 
1) Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue, 
M’f’d by ARTISTIO MEDAL & BADGE CO.,, 
1 Beckman St., New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Teacher and the Lib- 
erty Loan 
By Philander P. Claxton 
United States Commissioner of Education 


For three years the world has been 
engaged in the most extensive and the 
most destructive war ever known, and 
the end is not yet. The cost and the 
loss have already gone beyond imagina- 
tion and they grow larger from month 
to month. Never before has mankind 
paid so high a price for anything as it 
will have paid for the results of this 
war. Therefore, these results must be 
made to be worth the price. 

Nothi»¢ less than the freedom of man 
and the establishment of universal de- 
mocracy can be accounted as worth the 
price in money, suffering and life. 

It is for these ends that we have en- 
tered the war, and our entrance on this 
basis has transformed it from a war be- 
tween countries to a war between the 
principles of democracy and freedom and 
the principles of autocracy and slavery. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has rightly 
named our war loan the Liberty Loan, 
and the bonds by which it is represented, 
Liberty Bonds. 

In-the winning of the war some must 
die, paying the price with their life; 
others will be seriously wounded, paying 
the price with their blood. Those who 
will thus pay most will receive least 
personal benefit. Most of us may be 
permitted to contribute only of our labor 
and our money, paying least and receiv- 
ing most. Willingly and eagerly, there- 
fore, should we contribute all we can, 
all that may be needed; and so promptly 
that it may have its fullest effect in 
hastening the end of the war and the es- 
tablishment of peace with freedom and 
i — and new opportunity for all man- 

ind, 

The first issue of Liberty Bonds was 
for two billion dollars, a huge sum. In 
coined silver dollars, it would make 100 
train loads, each train made up of 25 
cars and each car carrying 50,000 pounds. 
In silver bars it would make more than 
200 such train loads. Yet our war ex- 
pense will eat it up in little more than 
two months and it is small in comparison 
with the many billions which the war 
may cost us before it is over, and the 
still larger number of billions it is cost- 
ing other countries. 

A burden like this should be borne by 
all and not by a few only, and that the 
largest number possible may have an 
opportunity to share in it, Liberty Bonds 
have been printed in small denomina- 
tions, so small that any citizen may do 
his bit in helping to bring the great de- 
struction to an end. 

No one should be able to understand 
and to appreciate the purposes and the 
needs of this war more fully than the 
teachers of our schools, and none should 
contribute more liberally in proportion 
to their ability. They should also ex- 
plain carefully the causes, purposes and 
needs of the war to the boys and girls 
in their schools and urge them to earn 
and save money to buy these bonds. 

For both children and teachers the 
Liberty Bonds offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for safe and profitable investment. 
The interest rate is high for a Govern- 
ment bond and the investment is abso- 
lutely safe, having behind it the credit 
of the wealthiest nation the world has 
ever known and for security all of the 
property of all the people. ; 

I would like to add here a suggestion 
to teachers in public schools, that they 
make the schoolhouses centers for the 
distribution of information about the war, 
to the end that all people may have the 
clearest and fullest possible understand- 


ing of it. 





Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 

Cherish some flower, -be it ever so lowly; 

Labor, all labor, is noble and holy. 
—Frances S. Osgood. 


asp CLASS PIN FREE 


a will be given boy or girl selling 1 doz. 
T of our class pins, Pins shown, 2 colors, 
No. 884, 8 initials, any date, hard enamel on WNo, 882, 
silver plate 20 cts. each, $2.00 doz. Free Catalogue of 300 designs, 


Metal Arts Co., 73 So. Ave., Rochester,N.Y, 


EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins biscrirtion iso 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals or colors, 
Silver or Gold Plate, 30 cents each; $3 per dozen, 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 564 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 

















HOW TO TEACH 


AGRICULTURE 


SUCCESSFULLY IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS: 


ROTATE THE SUBJECTS 
Avoid the Errors of Bookish Work and Skimming 


Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agriculture, 

keeps the work live, real and vital, makes it easier for the 

county superintendent, who usually has little or no help 
in rural supervision 
































STUDYING AGRICULTURE 


Nothing but WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, from the pages of a book, 
while the whole world without unfolds a lesson written in the language 
of reality, unobscured by the reasonings of men. 





“How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in 
the Rural Schools”—24-page illustrated booklet. Sample 
copies 2 cents each. 

Send for List of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, 
Booklets, Stencils, Mottoes, etc. This material will assist 
you in teaching Agriculture. 





The sole “object of the Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company is to help YOU make YOUR work more 
effective. It is not a matter of making money out of charts; slides, 
booklets, or any other material prepared and published by the Department. 
The Extension Department was not organized to make sales. But we do 
want to work with people who are in earnest: who really want to do some- 


thing worth while. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (Inc.) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director. 


Harvester Bldg. CHICAGO 



































Each Volume 9x12 Inches 


Full Baby 
Seal Keratol 
Binding 


Phen pg & t ae 
PRKAL HRAL 


‘ 


Vian 
‘, 


a es 
Bar enyalbnuaes 
ror [EACHERS 


VOLUME 





{ VERY teacher, no matter how well 
qualified by training and experience, 
feels the need of every available source 

of help and information supplying new ideas 
and suggestions for carrying on the daily 
work of the schoolroom. 

It is with a view to supplying this need that 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 
been prepared. In these books, teachers are given 
the result of the best thought, the best talent and 
the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

The chief ambition of the publishers in the 
production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers has been to provide a work of the 
greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers 
in grade and rural schools and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher can 
procure it. ; 

Thousands of sets of these books have already 
been sold and we hear nothing but expressions 
of approval from those who are using them. 

VOLUME I — Reading, Arithmetic, 

Spelling, Language, Geography, His- 
tory, Hygiene, Physical Education, 

Subjects Gymnastics and Games, Picture 


Study. 
Y. VOLUME II — Agriculture, Nature 
Tr eated Study, Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, Seat Work, Do- 
mestic Science, Plays and Exercises, 
\ Recitations. 


Each of the above subjects is treated in the 





These Books Must Sell Themselves “ : most practical and helpful manner possible. The 


contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 


E might describe these books to you in the most careful & 1 500 illustrations. The teacher can turn to any of 


the various departments in full confidence of being 


and painstaking manner; we might give you a thorough a; - : : 
and comprehensive review of the contents of each volume; we i. Bed ddl ss ¢ sehegg sno yelgaal pen 
might tell you why they are the most helpful books ever pre- ~ Si Practical--Usable—Helpful lagen 
pared for teachers generally, and yet after all, we might not be for these books the aim has been to make them 
able to satisfy you that they are exactly suited to your individual ] thoroughly practical. Every subject has been given 
needs. We could print hundreds of letters from teachers who j the most careful consideration, so that the ideas pre- 


have used these books and who have endorsed them in the high- 


sented may be of the greatest use and helpfulness. 


est terms, but even this would not necessarily convince you that +] Illustrations More than 500 engravings, inter- 


the books are just what YOU should have. 


There is only one way by which you can judge as to the value 
and helpfulness of any book or set of books, and that is by a 
careful personal examination of them and by subjecting them 


to the test of actual use, 


We invite you to apply this test to these books. Order them 
sent on approval. Keep and use them for ten days and if they 


spersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The 
Art Section is embellished by a large number of 
reproductions from famous paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in the schools, The Drawing Sec- 
tion has several pages of plates in colors, 


4 : 4 Practical 
Size, Printing, Binding, Ete. (sis: 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
umes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in 


are not exactly suited to your needs, notify us and we will send «81 each volume with twoten-inch columns to the page. The contents 


are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed 


sential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


: postage for their return, Use Order Blank, SEND NO CASH. | in exceptionally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, 
4B, ; especially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- 

=— : 3 H duce the best results in printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, 

; 7 ¢ o ‘ giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability es- 


512 Pages | 
Over 500 Illustrations 





Title is stamped in gold. 

‘ The regular price of 
Prices, Terms, Ete. jo weeular price of 
$6.50 but for a time they are being offered with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, at a 
special combination rate of $6.00, payable in six monthly install- 
ments of $1.00 each. To those desiring to remit in one payment on 


the 15th of the month following date of order a discount of 50 
cents is allowed making the net cash price $5.50. 


Special Price for the Books Alone 


Each Book 
” (TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS ONLY) 


= 
Weighs 3 Lbs ° If you are at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans you can obtain the books alone for $4.50, the terms 
being $1.50 on the 15th of the following month and the balance 











n - - in three monthly installments of $1.00 each, or if you prefer to 
Special ( Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers $6.50 ) 89TH $6.00 (2x7, remitin one payment on the 15th of the month following date 

e 5 s . z iscount o cents, makin 
Combination ~ Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, One Year - + 1.50 }- or $5.50 in One Payment the net cash price $4.00. SEND NO CASH. To receive the 
Offer Total value at regular list prices - - $8.00 |\Send No Cash 0 adapt tn y wdunete A sglmgaalliapataalaaaaee 











We Want Every Teacher to Examine and Use These Books for 10 Days at Our Expense 


bes If you wish to 
Send No Cash eanice’aciat 


Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books if 
they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and mail 
to us at once the accompanying Order Blank. The books will 
be immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 

If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

We want you to see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. DD inte secsksnudeseacekoctecans 1917. 


You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in two volumes, and 
enter or extend my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one 
year at your special combination rate of $6.00. 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me,1 agree to keep them and make 
payment as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth 
of each of the next succeeding five months, or to remit the cash price of $5.50 on 
the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 

f not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt 
of the books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 


Street or R. F. ID pa kah SAGARA SEOOREDETTRR SEEDS SAE ao od oA bs Obes ane see aeueeabbaue en WeenoeeeN een 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. If you are a subscriber to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans you can obtain Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers at 
$4.50 in installments or $4.00 cash. Ulse the above order blank but modify it by striking out all of the 
first paragraph after the word “Yolumes’”’ and in the second paragraph, change doo payment of $1.00 
to $1.50 tee months” to three months and $5.50 to $4.00. 
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EVERY TEACHER OWES 


it to herself, to her community, and to her pupils to use the very best methods, devices and ma- 
terials that she knows about. rid We serve annually over one-quarter million teachers, and we 
offer only those things which have been tested and approved by a large number of educators, Our 
aim is BETTER MATERIAL, Weseek to supply only the best educational books and helps, 
YOU will need—because every teacher needs—some of the following: 

MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C. Sindelar. Contains 303 morn- 
ing or opening exercises, one for each day of the ten school months, 
_ including 137 stories, 28 poems, many birthday exercises, special day pro- 
, grams, references, etc. For all grades, Fourth large edition, Cloth, 
MORNING EXERCISES 252 pages, 75 cents. 

FOR ALL THE YEAR | PRIMARY LANGUAGE STORIES. By Alhambra G. Deming. A ser- 





HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS A Lesson in Music Appreciation 
“Dance of the Goblins” 


GOLD MEDAL In this composition we have an eccen- 


tric, almost grotesque, dance of the mis- 
CRAYONS chiefmakers of fairy land, the goblins. 

This piece begins with a melody played 
by the ’cello; then the hour of midnight 
strikes, and as the last stroke dies away 
a march is heard. This march is stately 
and dignified and heralds the gathering 
of the goblins. All are finally assembled 






































and the march gives way to a wild frolic- P| JOSEPH @ SINDELAR | ies of graded drill cards in language for the first three grades, the aim of 

some dance movement. This is suddenly 3 which is to afford the teacher an interesting way of correcting common 

Send for t inated b h h a i ae errors, and impressing correct forms at a time when the child’s mind is 

é erminated by a short, sharp drum call. Cee most plastic. Printed on 49 cards, 5!4x7% inches, with a 30-page 
Samples, In a twinkling everything is once more Y Manual for the Teacher, 36 cents. 





LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. Deming. 

Thirty language games designed to establish the habit of correct speech 

and to increase the child’s vocabulary. Cloth, 

90 pages, 40 cents. With 54 cards for 

pupils’ use, 75 cents, i 
ty 
i | 


Catalog dignified and the goblins march solemnly 
and Color about again. Then the wildness breaks 
: forth once again and the piece ends up 
Charts. in a whirlwind of hilarious antics. The 
selection is a study in sudden changes, 
both melodie and rhythmic. The various 
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NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada VanStone 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo, Fifty-eight games designed to 
create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful 
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sai instruments of the orchestra are each in applying it directly and naturally through the “‘make-believe”’ In i GuAnES 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. © given humorous little melodies. As a element and the idea of friendly contest, Cloth, 123 pages, 60 cts. nig an 
. RIS. ef SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD. A daily class or recitation record of | OY 








NEW YORK. PARIS 


($9) study in the different tone colors of the 
various instruments this little novelette 

is excellent. 

Our present 5 cent seller Here is a charming selection where 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME fancy plays the important part. It is 


worth while studying how a composer 





approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for 
432 names. Cloth, 76 pages, 30 cents. Paper, 20 cents. 

NEW COMMON-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, Arthur Schuckai, and others, A one-book course in music 
for schools of mixed grades with 20 easy lessons in first principles 
of music and 27 illustrative study exercises. Contains 63 new and 
appropriate selections and 52 other songs, including primary mel- 























LECTURERS’ CHALKS. sets a scene, as it were, for the later odies, childhood songs and lullabies, songs of the season and for 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS development of the main thought. It is special days, and conga we ae nane. Boards, 174 large pages, 
FOR BLACKBOARD USE.’ a night scene. The nightingale sings eac COM 5. DES Cosas esau: 
. * WEAVER’S NEW SCHOOL SONGS. Fifty-six original and charming songs in great variety and 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES. first. Then the clock strikes the hour. of considerable merit, for children of all grades, Paper, 96 large pages, 20; oar dozen, $2.00. 





BEST MEMORY GEMS. Edited by Joseph C.Sindelar. Four hundred selections, arranged by 
months, with suggestions for lessons in ethics, Paper, 93 pages, 20 cents. 

EASY THINGS TO DRAW. By D.R. Augsburg. Contains 203 drawings easily transferred to 
blackboard or to paper for poster work, Paper. 77 large pages, 35 cents. 


And now we have the setting for the 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. whole revel. 


What bird song is heard at the opening? 
























































81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK . 9 
: At what hour does this song take place? | J ong HUNDRED STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. By Kate W. Grove, Original and retold 
h What instrument strikes the midnight stories for reproduction and general exercises in primary grades. Paper, 80 pages, 20 cents. 
our! ' PRIMARY SEWING AND COLOR CARDS. In four sets, 15 different designs to each: Animal 
These and many other questions are Series, Fairy-Tale Series, Children-of-the-World Series, Farm and Zoo Series. "Printed on 
PASS EXAMINATIONS suggested Children may offer even heavy white stock, Per set, 20 cents; the four sets, 70 cents. 
BY STUDYING PAST | pi ct interpretations of the selection ey ‘ beg mag ene Lincoln, beer mye etd rein, See wy each, 20 cents. 
| ‘ t aw s e have also fine otogravure portraits o e above, 22x28 inches, each, cents, 
EXAMINATIONS | gage sous sy ger oe ___EVERYTHING SENT PREPAID AT QUOTED PRICES __ 
: A.8. DRAPER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late Commissioner} | CArGS, tO Which we have betore Calle Our 1918 Cat log of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the complete standz rd teache a 
4 t hag cage Soe om guanaemegrn 2s the attention of our readers, have on one nae book, ‘er new things have been added. Mailed Free. Seauast a pena ein 
e ns. . ‘eg ” : as a ie 
7 ag ~ eet, with Ans <4 — Ps Pack = athena Bnclosed) find $. 2.0.6.5 ccicc.ccscceese for which please mail items checked to 
° i ns. , 
14 Yrs. in Physiology, with Ans 25 a I UE I. -ccscnahecvesaatenneseadnsdstunsdivssvecsvencetnsseeusesoes senbosseessonteccstesdesakcoessence 
° w ns, ¢ ss ” iti is | ° 
t4 Yrs. Exam. in CivitGov., with Ans .28] | CATS (he roo eee of | fg Address... ieicaininivisas ee ee 
rs. n U.S. History, with Ans .25 ° s 
7 Ana = poe. Comp. : wes eo 38 music which arouses our interest and BECKLEY -CARDY Cco., Department 1B, 
14 Yrs. in School on” with pod | stimulates our appreciation. = : The House of Better Material 312 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
14 Yrs. in Algebra, with Ans .25 Literature on music appreciation will 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25] | be mailed free to all teachers making 





xam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 


such request to the Educational Depart- 
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(4 Yrs. Exam. in Literat ° as ‘ 

14 Yrs. xan. ta Seteny, be peed 38 | ment of the Columbia Graphophone Com- | 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25] | pany, New York. 2 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 ou upl S 
5 


{4 Yee. Exam, in School con. Wate ans :381| | English through the Stereoscope 


500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 In an interesting account of the use of 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or} | the stereograph in her work in teaching 

~ All of the Above for $2.00 English, Mrs. Rufina A. Carls, principal 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER,N.Y.| | of P. S. 42, New York City, said: 

‘Impressions gained through the eye 
are more lasting than those gained 
through any of the other senses. This 
| being true, we can enlarge the child’s 
horizon through the study of pictures 
and give him beautiful scenes to ‘hang 
on Memory’s wall.’ The best pictures 
for this purpose, the ones nearest to 
reality, are the Underwood and Under- 
| wood Stereographs. We have used them 
for oral English in our school for many 
years through all the Primary Grades. 
So much of pleasure and profit has been 
derived from their use that we feel like 
passing the good work on to those who 
have not realized what may be accom- 
plished by the use of these pictures in 
classes of young children. 

Aside from the pleasure it gives the 
little ones to see the pictures, it increases 
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Pretty Class Rooms 


Fill the walls with pictures, charts, pen- 
nants, etc., by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors,ete 
At Stationery, Hardware, Dror 
and Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 13c. 
Samples and Booklet Free. 
Write Dept. 34 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BOSTON 


PENCIL, POINTER 





a 
: PETER A. WAGNER & SON 


IMPORTERS OF 


RATIAN 


and Manufacturers of 

Chair Cane, Rattan Reeds, Carriage Mouldings 
Rattan for Whips, Brooms, Baskets and Chairs constantly on hand 

1224-26 N. MARSHALL STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








CEUTA HAUSA 





















REEDS FOR KINDERGARTENS A SPECIALTY 
NMA -|the vocabulary in a wonderful way. . Illustration 
: ee or = These stereographs appeal to the natural | a a3 a ee, 9 
ao a ne interests of the child, and make him de- eH! ke ant Full Size 





Picture Study for the Grades ]| sire to talk. Children, like grown-ups, 
Our new descriptive leaflet and a Sample Set are ambitious to talk when they have 
of 10 prints will be sent to any teacher on receipt of a something of interest to themselves to 


two cent stamp. . es 
Also eight classified series for History of Art. talk about. The interest which is aroused 


'e 
Over 3,000 subjects takes away the timidity which children | SS want L6- Give &i 
Our complete catalogue 5 cents ordinarily feel when called on to talk in | 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS & ao” ° e 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. the classroom. ’’ | = Doachek Lith Poncl $ Cue 


x Sharpening a pencil with a knife is unhandy, to say the least. Only one 
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; At Last! A Perfect Duplicator pupil out of five can put a good point on a pencil with a knife, and there is always 

danger of a cut finger. Here is a pencil sharpener that is simplicity itself; the 





youngest pupil can operate it. A few turns of the handle and you have a perfectly 
pointed pencil. It stands 4 inches high and all metal parts are well finished. Can 
be attached to either a horizontal or vertical surface; is equipped with two cylindri- 
cal cutters made of the very best tool steel, hardened, tempered and accurately 
ground with spirally disposed edges. The shavings are deposited in the celluloid 
receptacle, which is easily removed. 2 
There Is No Expense — Send a Post Card 

giving me your name and address—say_you are interested, and I'll send full par- 
ticulars by return mail. Don’t delay. You can use this: Pencil Sharpener in your 
school to good advantage. 

Address C, E. BURNS P. O. Box 36 SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
“on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


> 
+ 
» 
» 
» 
» 
«,, Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a , 
Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. y 
When you want ten, tweaty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putiton | 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter K 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- K 
r, ‘ tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors K 
at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. 
M Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, &4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, ” 
} or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. K 
4 J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CoO., 339 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. K 
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Catalogue 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


jects for 30c. 


3 pictures, for 5 two-cent stamps. 





St. Cecilia 





in the September number. 





See ‘‘The Teacher’s Resolve’ in our advertisement 








‘Ibe Peri Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more. 


pictures now. 20 Thanksgiving Sub- 
No two alike. 514x8. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 8x34 For 50or more. Larger, Eight Cent Size, 10x12. For 5 or more, 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
Large Pictures for Framing. On paper 22x28, 90 cents each ; 10 for $8.50. 
of 64 pages, containing 1600 miniature illustrations and 


Order Columbus and giving Su 





Baby Stuart 


THE PERRY PICTURES .COMPANY, 
Box 13, 


Malden, Mass, 





YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


their children to recite. 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4c. instamps for Ilustrated Recitation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 5, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EARN $150 sierttnd Soomkesping, Oil 


Service. Hundreds have tested 








How New York Teachers Will 
Work 


Dr. John Huston Finley, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, who 
recently returned from France, where 
he made a study of the schools in war- 
time, has worked out a plan for the en- 


connection with the flotation of the next 
Liberty Loan. The teachers will be 
asked to give instruction and information 
about Government bonds to the 2,000,000 
school children in the State, to act as 
distributors of Liberty Loan circulars 





purpose of soliciting bond subscriptions 
from the parents. 

Concerning the plan, Commissioner 
Finley says: ‘‘The teachers can be of 
particular help in disseminating accurate 
information for the Government concern- 
ing the second Liberty Loan which is 
shortly to be announced. Under the su- 
pervision of the Treasury Department 


aration a special book of instruction for 
the use of teachers. Special subscription 
ecards for the canvass by the teachers 
will also be prepared. An advisory mem- 
ber will be appointed in each local Bank- 
ers’ Committee of the State to cooperate 


| 
| 


| 
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Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial IIlus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you ful! 
particulars of this unusual offer by 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual, free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 497, Omaha, Nebraska 


Drawing --- Painting 





















The University of Chicago 
HOME “222. 


work, offersalsoinstruce : 

ti Cee ye 

For detailed in- ype 

STUDY formation address 7 r | 


ion by corres 
i] 
26th Year U.ofC. (Div.W)Chicago, 11]. stischel! Tower 








‘Illinois Training School For Nurses 


(FOUNDED 1880) 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Offers a three year course of training to women who wish 
to enter the nursing profession. Practical experience in Cook 


you can impre _by our course In Public listment of the 65. 000 school teachers in 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, ’ - : : * County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
which includes physical culture and voice New York State as bond salesmen in| and the Liberty Loan Committee of this | vided inother institutions. Favorable applicants must mect 
i t. Federal Reserve district there is in prep- | the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 


moral character, having had one year of High Schoo! in- 


. struction or its educational equivalent. The school cataloy 


and blanks will be sent on application to the Superintend 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Be A Government 





A MONTH our courses, Mention course | and also as collectors of subscriptions. ’ é 
FREE stasne Minty Socket tentlanstiais Onn all particulars. (15th yr.) | Dr. Finley’s plan has been approved by with the teachers, and a representative Teac er 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, 
MODERN WRITING gril surely increase, Jur acters 


rse of twelve 















you for higher positions. 
lessons to be entirely satisfactory or 5 
silver dime in cardboard and mail a 


ice 
THE MODERN WRITING SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILL. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
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Place | 


rm nded, 
for introductory lesson to | 


| the Regents of the University of the 
| State of New York, and a special com- 
mittee of that body will cooperate. 
Under the proposed plan each teacher 
will talk to the children in her class con- 
cerning Government bonds, and try to 
interest them with the aim of getting 
their parents to buy bonds. Besides dis- 
| tributing Liberty Loan literature, which 
/ will be supplied by the Liberty Loan 
| Committee, the teachers will collect sub- 


of the Department of Education will be 
associated with the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee in New York City during the 
period of the canvass. District Super- 
intendents will be asked to organize 
Teachers’ Liberty Loan Committees in 
each town. Town Boards of Education 
will be asked to arrange public meetings 
in each school, where an opportunity is 
to be given to subscribe to the loan. 
Public libraries will be requested to op- 
erate Liberty Loan booths in each Public 


In the Indian School Service. Men and women 
aged 21 to50. Salaries range from $600 to $1200 
yearly. Beautiful locations. Living quarters usual- 
ly furnished. Annual vacation. If you would like 
this interesting work, write at once to 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 





stamps for test lesson plate ; | ° ° £ 
One desthane mooie oceania’ scriptions and forward them to the local = gaa, 06 i 
wr YC , ane. ° ° 1 . j y. Mos gh preparation $5. . Returned 
for YOU. State your age, ale | bankers’ committee. Furthermore, each Library of the State, where subscrip- | jf-not appointed. Full information and questions 
THE LANDON SCHOOL of Hitustrating — ‘| teacher will make a personal visit to the | tions may be made to the loan and full | used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


and Cartooning 
1458 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 





| home of every one of her pupils for the 





information obtained. 





AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS. 4» Marian M. George. Complete THE MAN WITHOUT AC B . 
outlines, plans, and material for your daily, weekly, and monthly work For 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, 2 pent ths te cone "Paper th 
in every subject. Ten numbers, one for each school month. Illustrated. cents, Youcannot find a more appropriate book for use in your classes 
HH Each 128 pages, Each 25 cents. Complete set, paper bound, to-day. Every boy and girl in the United States should read thi 
{| $2.50. Cloth, $5.00. story now, 
I THE INTERMEDIATE PLAN BOOKS. Similar to the Prima 
I . " . ry ON BOARD A U.S. BATTLESHIP. 2y 1. /. fe 
HH Set. Prices thesame. There are no better books published. 6th, and 7th grades, Illustrated. 207 pages. te aaa ve 3 
HII . ‘ complete account of the cruise of o t fleet ’ 
ee) ee ee, (ot hoe fo San Francisco fold by two bors whotonk the ip. ‘They tll of tho 
HHI 25 cents. Contains outlines, tables, and suggestions carefully sys- ron stares ree pr mat —* of a Rettieship, and of the Cuties, 
HH tematized. May be used withany text. Over 125,000 copies of this EE ee ee Se ! 
HHH} outline have been sold, ag: congpione gf pamess abe HISTORY. By 7. N. McFee. For 
| i : th, 6th, and 7th grades. Illustrated. 262 . Cloth, . | 
H SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK. By Marian M. George. 62 pages. Invest history with the magic of the personal po ed op rey ys ema ase 
{| -aper. 15 cents. 300 excellent detailed plans to occupy head and hands and to cul- This volume describes the deeds of many heroes who were instrumental in building 
rag oa yer “item Suggestions and devices enough to lastfrom September our greatnation. Splendid illustrations, | 
e x grades, ! 
spent ; LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 2y £. S. Ellis. Tlustr. | 
Gilsice Holton, Yat pauces Cloth. Wi center Treveulcet ree respeence | $aMheTaMes, 20 pages. Cloth. 4b cents. “The liver of all our Presidents, El 
4 : : a shing ilson, ere is noo so i i 
with thousands of children and teachers, An exceptionally helpful book, clearer conception of the broad principles of po sovtiamens cal ‘tthe hoacus | 
AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES, For 4thand 5thgrades, Illustrated. 32 pages. #reat men, 
Paper. 5 cents. Thelivesand accomplishments of Dewey,Perry,Jonesand Farragut, PATRIOTIC SONGS. 48 1 p | 
R arge pages. Paper. 10 cents. T | 
ee OF SEVENTY-SIX.. For 8rd and 4th grades. Illustrated. 32 Pages. Banner, America, Dixie, Columbia, ote of the Ocean, Battle Paar 5 | 
pet.» £ esa ins Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere’s Ride, George Washington, public, Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Yankee 
Story of Brindle, and the Fourth of July. , Doodle, Marching Through Georgia, The Battle Cry of Freedom, The Marseillaise, | 
Send for the Teacher’s Catalogue Suprlementary Readers, Profes- Send for Catalogue of School Equipment Paver. Pencils, Pens, | | 
lines, Entertainments, Seat Work, Kindergarten and Industrial Material. ‘ Chairs, Desks, Tables, Blackboards, Bookcases, Clocks, nn nN TR | 
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Music Lessons 
Book FREE Wonderful home-study music 
Sent and Europesn ‘teachers given 


by the University Extension Method. The lessons are @ 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities, 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you areénterested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons 4f at all, etc., and we will 
send you our Free Bi containing text and {llustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherw HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
raph) by Cmmotca, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 
E Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, ‘REED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 
equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how 
Send NOW easily you can become a finesing- 
or, or a skilful player. Our Free Book tells youhow. Write 
torittoday. A few Special Introductory pepclarentgs now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
200k. Investigate without cost or obligation, Write today, 
University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel-Myers School of Music 
3311Siegele-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, 












If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


andlike to draw—you should study 






Leading Art Managers—the men who 
now—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will 4 uarantes to make, ‘ou 
juce. omein your spare time 
a in our resident scbool—Day or evening. 





Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 
7, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
of Chicago Including Training School for Nurses 


College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
high school and two years of college work required 
for entrance, The Training School for Nurses is open 
to youug women of good character, ages 19 to 35. 
Over 5000 graduates of both schools. The institution 
is endowed, and owns al) its own buildings, For in- 
formation regarding medical school, nurses’ training 
school or hospital, address DR. JOS. P. COBB, 
Dean, Box 12, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


Word Power 


Th test power in the world is effective, forceful speech. 
fei esr te Fase pena a fem win atccee, fans oi 
«fluence for you. ow né, |. experiences, 
real assets until you bave proved them too 1 


7, ” 
Mas‘er Any Situation 52707" i4¢e2*"“scross.'’ Be 


others do your will. Be at ease before 













Let us tell you about our Effective 
rse a Service “new wondertal method fps! makes 5 

ire this indispensible r in your spare moments. 

ney foacaa methods that bring immediate results. 

For advertisin; 

Special Limited Offer Foe yoo ng pornoeee: 
traordinary offer for a . Full information on re- 
quest. Send your name once. 


0 W le 
Korth American Institute, "=°4.Msch=" Chicago, Il. 


Train For Nursing-NOW! 


The war is responsible for a searcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Hospital experience given if desired., We help you 
find employment. rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 

















Stents otiteti iti Nose to sie th to 
Ste etime on, @ mont 
ptart. Quick promotion. if youare an American Citi- y 
zen 18 orover ps? 
write for FREE book that 
tells about these and many 
. @ other wonderfuladvantages 
offered: by U. 8. Government. il, Post Office, Custom 
House, Panama Canal and other divisions. Prepare under former 
Civil Service Secretary-Examiner. Positions ppoaranteed or Do pay. 
Write for FREE BOOK and Special 20 Day Offer NOW. . 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL § ©1510 Mews Bidg., Rochester, M. Y. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail: 





Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High Sehool Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultoral Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 


Enrollment Fee $10.60: tuition free. Send name and 
address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio, 


Study Medicine, Surgery 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Pharmacy 
Standard Day and Night courses. Splendid fac- 
ulty. Unexcelled facilities. Work-your-way-through 
Work approved by Chicago Board 
of Education for promotional credit. 
Write for catalog. CHICAGO HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, Box F, 3836 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” REE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS} 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Riley’s Poems Set to Music 


No Riley Day observance will be com- 
plete without some of Riley’s poems be- 
ing sung by the children. Do you know 
that some of the favorites among Riley’s 
pieces have been set to music and are to 
behadinthat form. This has been done, 
too, by one in full sympathy with the 
spirit of the poems, and able to give 
music fitting tothem. These songs were 
praised and approved by Riley, and have 
found great favor wherever used. Look 
on page 9 of this issue for a list of these 
songs, composed by Fritz Krull, and pub- 
lished by the Krull Songs Co., 2041 Tal- 
bot Ave., Indianapolis. 


The Birthday of Riley 


The celebration of the birthday of 
James Whitcomb Riley, which occurs on 
October 7, is becoming each year more 
of a custom in the schoolroom. In thou- 
sands of schools throughout the country 
this occasion will be observed this year. 
No one can read this issue of our maga- 
zine and not be impressed with the Riley 
flavor. The article on ‘‘Riley and His 
Boys and Girls,’’ written by Riley’s 
nephew and secretary, will bring the 
poet particularly close to the children of 
the schools. The Riley memory and in- 
fluence will be especially prominent on 
the day nearest October 7 chosen for its 
particular observance, but there is a 
beautiful way of preserving this all the 
year around. The Greenfield Art Com- 
pany, located at Riley’s boyhood home, 
are sending out for school use and dec- 
oration pictures of ‘‘The Old Swimmin’- 





ality of the poet, loved so by the chil- 


room. Our readers cannot fail to see 


attenion to it in this manner, and to en- 
dorse their proposition as a splendid one, 
not only to secure the Riley spirit on 
his birthday, but to keep it all the year 








Hole,’’ and busts of Riley himself, which | 
will go far toward bringing the person- | 


dren and so loving them, into the school- | 


their two-page announcement in this | 
number, but we wish in addition to call | 


| through. Schoolroom decoration cannot | 


be put to better use. 





The Government Giving Positions | 


The entrance of the United States into 
the war, the gathering of a great army 
and all of the activities connected there- 
with, has called for an unprecedented 
amount of work in the offices of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, as well as at 
other places where this work is carried 
on. One financial publication recently 
stated that the government would have 

| to appoint over 100,000 additional clerks 
| and stenographers, most of these in the 
city of Washington and at salaries from 
| $800 to $1,800 per year. Hundreds of 
| women are being appointed to these po- 
sitions and to take the places vacated by 
the men who have responded to the call 
to the colors. Never was there such a 
demand for competent help, and this de- 
mand will not be speedily satisfied. It 
is a splendid time for those who desire 
such positions to take the required ex- 
amination, or to take up preparation 
which will make them eligible. The 
Franklin Institute, Franklin Institute 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., is willing to 
furnish all inquirers with a booklet con- 
taining samples of previous examina- 
tions, containing full information in re- 
gard to the condition of the work, etc. 
This Institute has prepared thousands 
for such examinations and is well pre- 
pared to give just the information and 
training needed. 





The National Institution for Moral In- 
struction, located at 3780 McKinley St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C., are offering 
a prize of $20,000 for the best set of 
plans, or methods, for character educa- 
tion in the public schools. The amount 
of this prize, will secure attention and 
give the best thinking of the Nation on 
this phase of education. 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments. The positions pay from $600 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. G255, hester, -, for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 











be sent free of charge. 









Latest Model 


Number Nine 





Since March Ist The Oliver Type- 
writer Company has had no expensive 
sales force of 15,000 salesmen and 
agents, no high office rents in 50 cities, 
no idle stocks, no costly subsidies, no 
excessive distribution costs. 

By selling direct from the factory to 
you, we save $51 in sales costs. 

This now goes to you. The $49 Oliver 
is the identical machine that was form- 
erly $100. Not one change has been 
made in design or materials. Each 
nor rebuilt. 


The $100 Model 


The Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful model we 
ever built. If any typewriter is worth 
$100, it is this handsome machine, the 
greatest Oliver triumph. 

Over 600,000 have been sold. This is 
the same commercial machine used by 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the National City 
Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
National Biscuit Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and a host of others, Any operator can use 
the Oliver. 


Free Trial; No Money Down 


Here is our plan: Weship an Oliver Nine to 
you for five day’s free trial. No money down—no 
Cc. O. D. Use it in your office or at home, Try 
it—without anyone to influence you. 

If you want to keep it, send us $3 per month, 

If you want to send it back, we even refund the 
transportation charges you paid, 

That is the entire plan, you are the sole judge. 
At no time during the trial are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. Superiority and 
economy alone must convince you, 


Canadian Price, $62.65 





New Oliver Typewriters 


At Half Price 





By This New Plan—Be ‘Your Own Salesman 
A $2,000,000 Guarantee That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 


machine is brand new—not second-hand: 












Save $51 


Amazing Facts 


We have just published a start- 
ling book, entitled ‘‘The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,”’ which reveals the 
inside history of the typewriter 
world—old customs of selling— 
secrets never before divulged—all 
about price inflation—subsidies, ete. 
All the follies of $100 pricing are 


exposed. Readers are astounded. 
Mail the coupon now. You will 
be surprised. 
This book tells everything, With it we 


send our catalogue, free trial order blanks, 
etc. After reading it, you may order a free- 
trial Oliver, 
One copy of this expose will be sent to 
each person who mails the coupon below. 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1407 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 
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% THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER (CO. 
H 1407 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, lil. 








j } Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five d 
— inspection. If 1 keep it, I will pa 









rate of $3 per month, The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is...e+sscccseeveceeescess eeeees 
This does not place me under any obligation to 
} buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it 
back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send me a machine uptil I order it 
! Mail me me your book—‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,’ 
your de luxe catalogs and further information. 


CU cis sovenceces bes State 








EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play aweek. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. ou can writethem. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo-« 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 23., Chicago. 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 













Do You Like to Draw? 

¢ Cartoonists are well paid 

~ We Will Not give youany Grand Prize if 
_ rthisad. Nor will we claim 

to make you Rich In A Week. 1 
f you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 












CE 
stam] 2 car 
toons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE 
and let us explain, 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
800 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Obie. 











aminers, Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 


FREE Booklet 


A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. , 
30 Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 








dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, LI. 
Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 

School of 38th year opens October 4th. 
Expression Summer Terms: N. Y. University, H 


University of Vermont, Boston, 
Asheville, Ohieago. List of Dr. Curry’s books (recommended | 
by educators) and “‘Expression”’ free, } 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres’t, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. | 











WRITE FOR MONEY. 


Tundreds 0 finexperienced people make BIG MONEY writing Photo- 
plays, Stories, Ete! Bocanyou! We will accept yourideasin ANY form 
—correct FREE—sell on commission. Big rewards! Make money. Write 
us today forfulldetails. Writer’s Service, Dept.27,Auburn,N.Y. 













ing Apples ; 125C, Jack O 


Borders In Season, 5c. Each, 6 for 25c. 


Jack O’Lantern ; 119B. Halloween. 


Fifty Unique Drawings to Color 20c. 
ORDER FROM 





Blackboard and Poster Stencils 


Order By Number Only From Your Nearest House—See List Below 


Calendars, Portraits, Animals, Etc., 5c each, 6 for 25c. 123C. Shocks of Corn; 124C, Boy Gather- 
y Lantern; 126C, Pumpkin Wreath; 127C, Holly and Bells; 128C, Grapes and Leaves; 131C. 
Fireplace; 1A. Sheep; 2A. Donkey; 3A. Reindeer’; 6A. Camel; 7A, Squirrels; 10A, Rabbits; 11A, Lion; 12A. 
Pig; 13A, Goat; 14A, Bossy Cow andCalf; 16A. Fox; 17A. Cat; 18A, Bear; 19A, Buffalo; 21A. Dog; 22A. 
Elephant ; 88B. Owl; 41B. Turkey ; 89B, Eagle; 37B. Rooster ; 332J. Wilson ; 333J. Washington ; 335J.Columbus. 
Thanksgiving and Patriotic, 5c. each, 6 for 25c. 314H. Waving Flag; 316H. Spread Eagle ; 317H. 
Spinning Wheel; 318H. Liberty Bell ; 8321H. Boy Scout ; 324H. Mayflower ; $26H. Pilgrim Children; 827H. Young 
Puritans ; 328H, Proud Mr. Turkey ; 829H. Assorted Fruits ; 8330H. Vegetables Assorted. 
66B. Oak Leaves; 67B. Maple Leaves; 68B. Poinsettia ; 
59B. Holly ; 60B, Mistletoe ; 61B. Holly and Bells; 62B. Flag ; 81B. Grapes ; 82B. Pumpkins ; 83B. Cat-tails ; 848. 
Vegetables ; 85B, Sunflower ; 89B. Sunbonnet Babies; 93B. Santa Running; 94B. Soldier Boys ; 96B, Datch Boys ; 
97B Dutch Girls; 98B. Overall Boys ; 103B. Rabbits ; 105B. Kittens; 108B. Turkey ; 117B. Circus Parade ; 118B. 


Miscellaneous Stencils In Season, 10c. Each, 6 for 50c. 566N. Apple Harvest ; 567N. Cat-tails and 
Birds ; 668N. Large Pumpkin; 669N. Large Turkey; 670N. Holly and Berries; 637X. Mayflower; 633X. Typical Pil- 
grims ; 634X. Pilgrims Landing; 696P. Log Cabin ; 640X. Statue of Liberty; 619X. Wise Men; 611X. Santa Driving 
8 Deer;_614X. Santa Going Down Chimney; 615X. Santa Filling Stockings ; 623X. Waiting;for Santa;{626X. Santa’s 
Helpers; 627X. Santa and His !Pack; 629X. Fireplace; Complete stencil catalog mailed on request, listing hundreds of subjects. 

Fifty Unique Silhouette Desigus 20c. 

New York, N. Y., Chicago, lll., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, O., 
nearest House Westminster Press, Pissvuc bs scious te, Nechville Tem: San Frnncioce Gai. 
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Fate and Time Are Drafting, Bi 
One Teacher in Six Every Year 


HE big draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine is constantly 
exacting its thousands of Teachers. One in six is called every 
year. Any day your turn may come, and your name called. 

When your turn comes and your name is called, will you be ready 
to claim exemption from financial loss, by a membership in the T.C.U.? 
It’s the only way to be safe, as thousands of teachers will testify. 


This Teacher Was Drafted 
By Sickness 


An Ohio Teacher writes: ‘‘Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this 
summer vacation. I feel that every teacher should be a member of 
the T.C.U. The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed 
and was heartily appreciated. ”’ 


This Teacher Was Drafted | 
By Accident 


An Iowa Teacher writes: ‘‘I wish to express my thanks to the 
T.C. U. for its promptness and fairness in settling my claim for in- 
juries received in an automobile accident. I also appreciated the 
sympathy that you offered and the interest you took in my case. 

Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from 
home, and the benefits of this insurance were gratefully received.” 


. This Teacher Was Drafted 


‘\N . 
By Quarantine 
\ An Illinois Teacher writes: ‘‘I wish to thank you most 
: heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of my claim. 


4 A number of my teacher friends have been interested 
i 9S a» in knowing whether your company would really pay 
9% "oO for quarantine. Many of them had never heard of 
4 


\ . 
Y %, & % \ such an insurance: before, and since my check 
ir Y Z has come, several have inquired more closely 
% %, So MH into your plan.”’ 
% v7 o> . E T h e A e 
% ae very Teacher in America 
L? 4 ‘ 
%4, ty, Ce 8 \N (not’now protected) owes it to herself 
" % ty, '& %>~\ or himself to fully investigate the 
. % © % hx \ question of membership in the 
¥ is 2b SG ee Y% \ TLC. U. No matter where you 
ee "es, wy UE % x live, or where you teach, 
», ; w% “oe © sign the Coupon and send 
M4 , Oy en zy &* it in for full information. 
a hy y, &, '% “A It places you under- 
Gy * aie i —~ O, \ no obligation what- 
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What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Surely you must be interested in knowing what: the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters will do for you individually. 


FIRST—It will pay you $50 a month, when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. (It pays for days—weeks—or months—whether your salary continues 
or not: For injury, for twelve months from date of agent for sickness 
that confines you to the house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or injur- 
les. This wilt protect your savings account so that you will not have to start it 
all over again. This will keep you out of debt. No benefits paid unless 
attended by physician at least once a week. 


SECOND-—It will pay you $25 a month, for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house but keeps you from your work. This will pay your 
board while you get well and strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you should. 


THIRD—It will pay you Operation Benefits, in addition to other Benefits, 
after policy has been in force one year, as follows: 
Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - $2.00 Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - 15.00 
Kye, Ear, Nose or Throat -_ - 5.00 Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 
Removal of both Tonsils - - 10.00 Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - 25.00 


FOURTH-—It will pay you a Hospital Benefit, of 20% increase in monthly sick 


- benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 


FIFTH—It will pay you $11.67 a week, when you are quarantined, so that 
your salary is stopped. This insures your income. 


SIXTH—It will pay you the Following Benefits, instead of monthly Indem- 
nities, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow - $ 85.00 Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or 
Broken Arm, below elbow = - _—_-50.00 Psi ie)... $ moe 
kg islocated Ankle - - - 60. 
BrokenLeg - - - - = Dislocated Knee - = = 35.00 

Broken Knee-cap  -— - - 15.00 Surgeon bills for minor acci- 
Broken Collar-bone - - - 50.00 dents not to exceed — - - 11.67 
SEVENTH—It will pay you for Accidental Loss of — 
In the Annual Increase Insurance after In the Annual Increase Insurance after 


First Year for five years fifth year first Year for five years ‘fifth year 
Life - $1,000 = $100.00 $1,500 One hand - $500 50.00 750 
Both hands 1,000 100.00 1,500 9g - pe . yn 
Both feet - 1,000 100.00 1,500 One foot - 500 50.00 % 
Both eyes - 1,000 100.00 1,500 Oneeye - 333 33.338 500 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Community Co-operation with the Rural School 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, 





OR years press and 
platform have urged 
Community Betterment 
through the medium of 
the Rural School; but 
in nearly every case it 
is the Consolidated 
School that becomes the 
social center. That has 
il been the case and will 
continue so to be wher- 
ever the Consolidated 
School exists; but what of the community 
where, for unanswerable reasons, the one- 
room school must still train the children? 
The one obstacle to its becoming a social 
center is usually the size and 
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Nellie D. Neill 








understanding as to how much money can be 
spared for supplies, and who is to order 
them. 

One teacher, who, after five years’ service 
under the regime of a formerly erratic schoo] 
board, is now on the very best of terms with 
them, proposed a somewhat original method 
of expenditure. The board told her exactly 
the amount in the treasury, and together 
they reckoned on its disbursement: so much 
for salary of teacher and officers, for fuel, 
for janitor’s supplies, for new textbooks and 
library books, and for all the equipment that 
should be on hand at the beginning of the 
school year. But as it is impossible to fore- 
see all necessary expenditures, she proposed 


Rural School Specialist, Minnesota 


needed, because she always gives the dis- 
trict the advantage of any discount, and 
because, knowing exactly the state of the 
finances, they are never in debt. 

Rural school boards are busy farmers with 
affairs of their own, so she often sends them 
clippings or magazines with marked para- 
graphs relating to school matters of interest 
to them. In this way a bond of unity is es- 
tablished, and they feel that their teacher is 
interested in something besides pay-day. 

Nearly every teacher knows the benefits 
arising from a cozy meeting with the mothers, 
after school. Each teacher has her own 
method of conducting them, and all agree 
that they are helpful. One of the happiest 

results of such a meeting was 





the inadequate seating capac- 
ity of the building. It is not 
at all necessary to get into 
the wheels of the town clock 
to learn the time of day, so 
the tiny one-room school may 
be the power indicating what 
may be done in thecommunity, 
although not actually inside 
the building. 

In any enterprise there 
must be a leader. The one 
naturally expected to take the 
initiative here is the teacher, 
because she is supposed to 
have had a certain amount of 
training for leadership, and 
to be vitally interested in com- 
munity betterment. The 
‘‘suit-case teacher’’ should 
never undertake anything 
along this line. Unless she is 
anxious to make the people in 
the district her people, living 
as they live, able to look at 
life from their viewpoint, any 
effort will end in ignominious failure. 

Tirst, she needs to get into close sym- 
pathy with the members of her school board. 
This can be done by meeting them at the 
schoolhouse some rainy day in August. There 
she can ascertain their plans for the school 
year, and if they have no definite object save 
to avoid spending the district’s cash on hand 
(as is often the case), she may state, tact- 
fully, her own plans, and have a definite 





‘Lhe old man delivering the address is one of Minnesota’s pioneers. 
years of age and has lived to see this country declare war four times. 
made a stirring appeal to the youth of to-day, recited Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and 
quoted entire passages from the Declaration of Independence. 

rounded by Miss Columbia and eight Allies, with six Boy Scouts as a body-guard. 





Exercises at the Community Picnic on the Fourth of July 


that during the year she be allowed to pur- 
chase whatever incidentals happened to be 
needed, as a windowpane, a new broom, 
primary supplies, or any such equipment, 
and present a receipted bill at the end of 
each month; she to be reimbursed monthly. 
At the end of the first year they agreed that 
the plan was admirable and satisfactory 
from an economic standpoint, because she 
now has supplies on hand just when thev are 


He is ninety-two 
On this occasion he 


He is shown here sur- 


the organization of a ‘‘Cradle- 
Roll.’’ Every child under 
school age in the district be- 
came a member, with his name 
enrolled on a ‘‘Cradle Roll 
Register’’ on the schoolroom 
wall. 

When primary supplies 
were ordered, enough were 
included to furnish crayola, 
scissors, etc., to the members 
old enough to learn to use 
them. When teacher pre- 
pared drawing, coloring or 
paper-cutting for the primary 
class in school, she also re- 
membered the little folk at 
home, The ‘‘general period’’ 
for such work was scheduled 
for the latter part of the 
afternoon, so it was still fresh 
in the pupils’ little minds 
when they reached home, 
carrying material for the use 
of the tiny tots. 

Two ends were thus se- 
cured : the babies at home received something 
for their amusement and _ instruction, while, 
in teaching them, the primary pupils clinched 
the knowledge recently imparted to them at 
school. Then the schoolma’am becomes 
‘‘Teacher’’ to them, and the mothers find 
that less and less often are they called upon 
for ‘‘something to do. ’”’ 

On Club days, of which we shall presently 
sneak, the ‘‘Cradle Roll’’ punils are enter- 
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tained at school, and how they 
do enjoy molding with plas- 
ticine, singing kindergarten 
songs, and learning to act 
‘‘just as big sister does. ’’ 

A Girls’ Club, whose 
membership should include 
any girls in the vicinity who 
care to join, proves very help- 
ful. One such club here meets 
every alternate Saturday. 
Under the leadership of an 
ex-teacher, the girls learn 
various kinds of fancy work 
and plain sewing. At each 
meeting two members serve 
light refreshments—cake or 
sandwiches and _ lemonade, 
which must be of their own 
making. The members of 
another Girls’ Club are Camp 
Fire girls. 


Once started, the teacher need be neither 
It is far better to 
enlist the services of some one outside the 


an officer nor a leader. 


school; let the little candle 
throw its beams just as far as 
it will. 

A Boys’ Club should be 
made a money-making project. 
Unless it is, its suecess is 
sellom permanent, because it 
is the natural tendency of any 
normal boy to want to make 
money. A pig growing or a 
corn growing contest. will 
usually meet with favor, but 
one most interesting and 
profitable club was organized 
to grow potatoes. 

The teacher of agriculture 
from a near-by town was in- 
vited to give a talk on potato 
culture to the boys, one I"riday 
afternoon in early — spring. 

He showed how to treat the 
potato for diseases, how to 
choose and cut seed, and how 
to cultivate the plants. 


subject. Hach boy secured 
the use of one-eighth acre of 
land. With Teacher as secu- 
rity, the club bought the best 
seed obtainable for their local- 
ity, met one Saturday morn- 
ing to cut and prepare the 
seed, and then proceeded each 
to his own plot of ground. 
The results were so gratify- 
ing even to the most skeptical 
old croaker that the next year 
these same lads contracted to 
ship a earload of potatoes. 
And the end is not yet! 

Sut the complete work of 
community betterment comes 
when not only boys and girls, 
babies and mothers, but every- 
body is reached. A _ Literary 
Society goes far toward accom- 


plishine this  mnuch-to-he- 


He explained how 
profitable the crop could be made, and _ so 
enthused the boys that they sent at once for 
bulletins to make an intelligent study of the 
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Miss Columbia and the Children Playing Ball on the Fourth of J 


desired state of affairs, but even that has its 
limitations. Sometimes it seems as if the 
name frightens away those most in need of 
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Group of Mothers with “Cradle Roll” Children 


its assistance. . 

In one community a> club was organized 
which, for want of another name, was called 
the Magazine Club. At first it was composed 








Group of Red Cross Workers 
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of women only, and its mem. 
bership was limited strictly to 
the women on two telephone 
party lines. These women 
met on the first Wednesday 
afternoon of each month, to 
exchange ideas and magazines, 
Now the ideas of an intelligent 
body of women in conference 
assembled are certain to he 


_ the ‘‘leaven that leaveneth the 


whole lump.’’ They decided 
to stand for the betterment of 
their vicinity. They secured 
a circulating library from the 
Library Commission; made a 
Constitution, and adopted the 
slogan, ‘‘Do it yourself, and 
do it well.’’ One committee 
was to look out for the sick in 
the community. No one can 
judge of the value of the ma- 


terial aid this club has given to the suffering 
ones in their midst, and the comfort their 
presence and 


their floral offerings have re- 
peatedly brought to homes 
blighted by sickness and 
death. The ministrations of 
this department of the club 
alone have been a potent factor 
in unifying the community. 
Another committee has at 
heart the beautifying of homes 
and lawns, somewhat after the 
plan of a civic league. A 
third has ‘‘Clean Sociability’’ 
for its work. Once a month 
during the winter, the mem- 
bers and their entire families 
meet at some home for enjoy- 
ment and a general visit. 
Supper is served and there is 
always some sort of amusing 
program. For example, the 
February meeting was a val- 
entine party. The school 
children cut and made decora- 
tions for the house, and tiny 
They also furnished a | 


Again, on New Year’s day, every family 





belonging to the club provided its share to- 


ward a big’ dinner served at 
one of the largest homes in 
the district. From ten in the 
morning until sundown every- 
one was happy with music and 
feasting, contests and games. 

At the June meeting the 
Club planned a ‘‘safe and 
sane’’ Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, in the woods near a clear, 
beautiful stream. A parade 
consisting of floats, ‘‘raga- 
muffins’’ anda ‘‘band’’ es- 
corted the merry club fam- 
ilies to the grounds, where 
speeches were made, patriotic 
songs sung and special selec- 
tions rendered by a male 
quartet, amid a general jolli- 
fication both before and after 
the picnic dinner. So great 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Slip on over the child’s head and locate eyes, nose and mouth. Draw the mask and cut openings 
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OCTOBER PAPER CUTTING DESIGN 


By folding the paper several times, the unit may be repeated for a border mm e-~~ martHa FELLER KING 
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Sense Training 


BY IDELLA RETTENA BERRY, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ilil. 


DUCATION consists in pre- 
Yi: senting ideas in such a logical 
s PF # way that they will awaken 
CRS and set into action the forces 
ee Sal which characterize self de- 
’> velopment. The _ education 
of the five senses alone is not primarily the 
main object to be sought, but the education 
of the senses with an aim to develop the en- 
tire moral, physical, and spiritual nature of 
the child. 

When a kindergarten child between the 
ages of three and five is taught to discrim- 
inate objects and colors through his senses, 
ne learns to distinguish and to compare the 
smallest things in his environment. He be- 
gins to associate ideas, to compare, to exper- 
iment, to form judgments and to make de- 
cisions. When he can do this without the 
aid of his teacher, he invariably knows more 
than the child who has not been given the 
opportunity for sense training, for through 
sense training a child is more ready to cope 
with difficult things, more ready to apply 
himself to his duties. 

Now, it is through the training of the 
senses that the best part of knowledge 
comes. Many highly educated ministers, 
lawyers and teachers have never received 
any sense training in their younger days, 
consequently they possess no manual skill 
whatever. Their entire education has de- 
veloped in the region of language, literature, 
philosophy and history. Such a condition 
ought not to have been possible. 

There should be in our schools, in order to 
correct this deficiency, more hand, ear and 
eye training, and drill work in the form of 
games. Of great value in sense development 
are drawing, handwork, music, sewing and 
cooking. Drawing and handwork should be 
introduced into every school, because they 
are modes of expression which supplement 
ideas, they are the foundations of many arts 
and trades, and because they offer good train- 
ing for both eye and hand. Music should 
be given its place on the program in order 








THE FIRST OF TWO PAPERS 


that all pupils may read music and sing well, 
which gives joy as well as training. Sewing 
and cooking afford good training for both eye 
and hand, and give much joy throughout life 
to the person of even moderate skill. 

Now, progressive sense training through- 
out the whole educational system will help 
pupils to earn their livelihood. Many a farm 
boy has gone to the city and has been suc- 
cessful as a business man because he was 
somewhat sense trained. His hands and 
eyes were trained to coordinate while he 
was performing his daily tasks. He had 
worked from early morn till late at night 
mastering some of nature’s laws, and this in 
the truest sense is education. 

Many a child who has been backward, 
careless and indifferent in school has been 
quickened to new intellectual life and inter- 
est by being put to work, for in school, due 
to the lack of sense training, he: has never 
experienced the joy of achievement. Many 
times such a child has been told by his 
teacher that he was dull and stupid. Many 
children have had all the ideas driven out of 
their heads by the manner of their teachers. 
The teacher should never despair of a child, 
however weak or degenerate. She should be 
optimistic enough to believe that in every 
child there is some good which may be stirred 
to reaction. A child responds to encourage- 
ment better than to discouragement. If the 
child is slow in his reading, writing, arith- 
metic or spelling, then some of his senses 
are lacking; he does not see, hear or feel 
quickly and accurately. , 

Many backward children are made to ap- 
pear dull through physical defects, such as 
deafness, defective vision, defective teeth, 
defective breathing and the like, which pre- 
vent proper development and cause them to 
appear feeble-minded. These conditions are 
all susceptible of remedy by medical or sur- 
gical treatment. Nevertheless, the chief re- 
sponsibility forsecuring the remedy restsupon 
the teacher. In the first place, the teacher 
should be skilful in detecting these defects 


so that she may call them to the attention 
of the visiting physician; as, in the case of 
adenoids and enlarged tonsils. In the second 
place, when the physician has made his diag- 
nosis and found that a serious defect exists, 
it then becomes the teacher’s duty to follow 
up the case, and never to rest until the par- 
ents secure the needed medical or surgical 
treatment. A school reform is inadequate 
unless it goes into the physical and mental 
conditions of life. 

The great problem before us is how to 
arouse the backward child and how to stim- 
ulate the indifferent one. We must remember 
that we should prepare ourselves carefully 
to understand the leading steps in sense 
development, which will give the child a 
broad foundation to educate himself volun- 
tarily. It is our duty to train all these ave- 
nues to the mind, through which the child 
gains most of his knowledge. 

Perhaps you are familiar with the record 
of Norbert Wiener, who is barely twenty-one 
years old and is a professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. He entered Tufts College at the 
age of eleven years, where he completed a 
four-year course in three years. Also you 
may know of Benjamin Perk of Indianapolis, 
who is thirteen years old and is the youngest 
student that ever matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Then there -is the work done by Winifred 
Stoner of Pittsburgh, under the instruction of 
her mother. Winifred could read at sixteen 
months; kept a diary at two years; played 
the piano and used the typewriter at three 
years; learned Latin at four years; wrote 
stories and jingles for newspapers, spoke 
eight languages, learned to waltz and two- 
step at five; and was ready for graduate 
work in any university in the United States 
at twelve years. 

Mrs. Stoner outlines her method as ‘‘nat- 
ural education.’’ She used all sorts of ways 
to help nature by training the senses. She 
tried to lead the child to acquire a desire and 


(Continued on page 74) 
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BY MABEL B. SOPER, Director of Art, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.; Instructor of Art Summer School, Chicago University; Author of 


DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING BIRDS 


Method I. 1. Draw the leading line giv- 
ing the action or posture of the bird. This 
line may be the backbone or skeleton of the 
bird, or a leading line of the contour. 


2. On this line sketch in lightly the gen- 
eral shape. For birds at rest, the typical or 
approximate shape of the body is an oval; 
for the head, an oval or a circle. 


3. Consider the measure of these shapes. 
4. Draw the contour into this typical shape. 


5. Notice and draw the especial char- 
acteristic of each bird. (The neck of the 
hen is short, of the rooster, long, etc.) 
Beaks, length of wings, legs and feet vary 
with each kind of bird. Feet resting on the 
ground are in a horizontal position, and the 
further leg appears the shorter. 


Method II. Instead of ‘‘sketching in’’ the 
shape in outline, it may be ‘‘massed in’’ 
with crayon, chalk, charcoal or ink, and the 
contour developed out of the shape. 


EXERCISES 


BIRDS 


METHODS NOTE Book 


Make outline drawings of the following 
from given chart: 


1. Chicken in three 
sketches, three drawings). 


positions (nine 


2. Hen in two positions. 

3. Rooster in two positions. 
4, Duck in two positions. 
5. Crow in one position. 

6. Choice of any other. 


MASSED IN DRAWINGS 


1. Select any two of those previously 
drawn and paint in directly with brush and 
ink, 

2. Select as in No. 1, and ‘‘mass in’’ 
shape in crayon. 


DRAWING OF DETAILS 


Draw from mounted specimen of bird the 
beak, claws, markings of wings, tail, etc., 
using fine pointed black lead pencil. 


PAPER CuT-OUTS 


Make one paper cut-out of one bird in 
three different sizes. Cut out of tag paper 
or stencil board. 


PORTFOLIO DRAWINGS 


Make a finished drawing of one (or more) 
of the following from the mounted specimens: 
Duck, Oriole, Blackbird, Blue Jay. 


1. In crayon on colored paper which tones 
*This article is taken, with permission of author and publishers, 


trom “Principles and Practice of Elementary Drawing” by Mabel B. 
Soper, published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


* 2? 


**Principles and Practice of Elementary Drawing 


in with the prevailing color of the subject. 
2. In water color. 


DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING RABBITS, 
CATS, MICE, ETC. 


Follow the preliminary directions for draw- 
ing the birds. In the case of these animals 
the approximate shape is an oval cut off on 
its long axis for the side view of the animal; 
an oval or circle for the front or rear view. 
Notice the character of the ears, eyes, nose, 
jaw and tail, and variation in the curves of 
the contour. 


EXERCISES 


RABBITS, CATS, MICE, ETC. 
METHODS NOTE Book 


Make outline drawing from given charts 
of the following: 


1. Rabbit in three positions. 
2. Cat in two positions. 
8. Mice in five positions. 


4, Make ink silhouette drawing of any one 
of the above animals in three positions. 


5. Mai€e ‘‘massed in’’ crayon of same. 
6. Make a quick pencil sketch from life. 
7. One paper cut-out of animal in three 
sizes. (Tag or stencil board. ) 
PORTFOLIO DRAWINGS 


1. Sepia pencil drawing from life or 
mounted specimen. 


2. Crayon or chalk, 
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BirD AND ANIMAL Forms Basep Upon THE OVALS 
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Varying the Primary Arithmetic Lesson 


BY MARION D. PAINE, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


TEXTBOOK, 

no matter how 
complete and inter- 
esting, is bound to 
beimpersonal. The 
very fact that it 
must do duty east 
and west, in city or 
country, makes it 
somewhat indefinite 
under any one set of 
conditions. There- 
fore, even if the 
children’s arithme- 
tic book does contain far more material than 
can possibly be used, it is a mistake to ad- 





Marion D. Paine 


. here too closely to what is contained between 


its covers. 

For, the personal touch which makes arith- 
metic vital must come from classroom needs 
and experiences, and no textbook, no matter 
how good, can fill these needs or furnish ma- 
terial for the experiences. It should rather 
be used in a supplementary way, as a book 
of reference and to supply examples for seat 
work, while much of the lesson time is spent 
upon the problems with which the class 
chances to be engaged, and on drills and 
games which develop more or less directly 
out of these personal experiences. 

Such problems may be peculiar to one class, 
or to one set of conditions. One year a third 
grade class of my own, when studying Indian 
life and the Pilgrims, became hugely inter- 
ested in the problem of finding out how many 
bushels of corn their schoolroom would hold. 
It was their own problem and seemed to me 
sufficiently important to them to justify our 
spending time upon it. A grammar grade 
agreed to work out the answer if the length, 
width and height of our schoolroom could be 
given them; and after a little ingenious ma- 
nipulation of the window stick—the only ar- 
ticle in the room which would reach to the 
ceiling—these dimensions were supplied. A 
day or so after, a girl from the older class 
came in, worked out our problem on the 
blackboard, and then explained it. The chil- 
dren were satisfied and encouraged, and per- 
haps arithmetic became to them a more worth- 
while thing as a result of this experience. 
But such a problem has probably never come 
up in any school before, nor will it ever 
again. It was purely local, in every sense of 
the word. 

There are other problems, however, which 
come up every year, or at least often enough 
so that they are of general interest. They 
are a part of the experience-getting to which 
every child is entitled, and as such can prof- 
itably be outlined and described. 

Doll-house problems would come under this 
head. Making wall paper in inch squares for 
the kitchen, or half-inch strips for a bed- 
room; or measuring for sheets, pillowcases, 
portieres and curtains, and then cutting pa- 
per patterns of the proper size, are two of the 
many problems which may arise. 


THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


Rug making also requires accurate meas- 
uring, especially in making cardboard looms. 
The lesson time may be spent in measuring 
the doll-house floor space and deciding on the 
size of rug required. The teacher and children 
may then prepare directions for making a 
loom, directions which the children after- 
ward practice on paper in preparation for the 
real looms. For these last, backs of pads or 
pieces of any sturdy box are good substitutes 
for looms which cost money. The holes should 
be one-fourth of an inch apart. 

Wall pictures for the doll-house have to 
be mounted; often furniture must be planned 
and made; a group of children may even 
build a board house for the primary people, 
in fact, there is no end to the mathematical 
possibilities of a doll-house, for both class 
and seat work. 

The sand-table also supplies a quantity of 
good arithmetic work. Often this can best 
be managed by dividing the children into 
groups, assigning to each group part of an 
extended plan. From the making of fencing 
for a first grade farm, to the more elaborate 
houses and windmills required for a Dutch 
village; or the drawing of the sand-table 
itself to scale, in preparation for a geography 
lesson, the class work of each grade furnishes 
chances in plenty for valuable mathematics. 

Then there are the many ‘‘special days’’ 
which give opportunity for profitable applica- 
tions of number knowledge. 

Testing the weight of the Halloween 
pumpkin, writing down one’s guess, and fol- 
lowing this with the determination of its 
correct weight, gives an impetus to the use 
of the scales which any teacher may discover 
for herself, by afterward placing them on a 
convenient table and watching the children 
educate their sense of weight, as they test 
and measure books, stones, lunches, what- 
ever comes to hand, as if they would never 
tire of the process. 

After the Halloween festivities are over, 
seeds taken from the pumpkin may be dried 
and used in counting. Where classes are be- 
yond such work, attractive envelopes may be 
made and the seeds placed within them and 
presented to Kindergartners or First Grad- 
ers in another room. Seed boxes for these 
and other varieties are a possible further de- 
velopment. 

Election Day brings a golden opportunity 
for practice in reading and writing large 
numbers. The after-election papers are al- 


ways full of figures, and children enjoy bring-. 


ing these to school and giving them as ex- 
amples to each other. Ifnochild be allowed 
to teach others unless he can correctly read 
his own numbers, home study will often re- 
sult in rapid mastery of this needed part of 
arithmetic, and will be many times more ef- 
ficient than similar textbook work, valuable 
as this may be to supplement what the chil- 
dren have done. 

The cutting of place cards for Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas or Easter is another form of 


mathematical drill. For the table also, 
foundations for bonbon boxes may be worked 
out by children of eight or nine. Older chil- 
dren may make the finished boxes, using tis- 
sue or crepe paper coverings and tying with 
ribbon or raffia. 

May Day brings other needs. Hoops are 
to be made and wound with strips one and 
one-half inches wide. Ribbons (of cheese- 
cloth) for the Maypole must be cut. Wands 
about a foot and one-half long must be coy- 
ered with colored strips, leaving streamers 
eight to twelve inches long. 

And all these gala days but supply the 
starting points for problems in plenty, and 
for the abstract drills which must not be neg- 
lected if the children’s power and ability 
are to keep pace with their interest. 

At Christmas time the chances for educa- 
tive and practical mathematics are almost 
infinite. 

For trimming the tree there may be candy 
bags cut from scrim nine by four inches. 
Fold and sew up the sides with red thread. 
Make a twelve-inch drawstring. Pop corn 
and cranberry chains may be strung in a fixed 
order by the youngest children. The kinder- 
garten chains from paper strips in single 
or alternating colors may be made by the 
slightly older ones. Cornucopias from red 
and white eight-inch squares, cut once on a 
diagonal to make triangles, are to be folded, 
with red outside and white within. Accurate 
cutting of a quantity of strings, all of the 
same length, for hanging these decorations, 
means further measuring. 

And of Christmas presents there is no end. 
A blotter of several leaves, a calendar card 
accurately cut, boxes and envelopes to contain 
one’s gifts do but suggest countless other proj- 
ects with which the magazines and books on 
handwork are full. 

There is a vast field in preparing material 
for seat work for the unskilled younger chil- 
dren. Here there is a double advantage. 
The time of the teacher is saved for more 
worth while matters, and the children are 
getting not only training in mathematics and 
in accuracy, but also the zest which comes 
from knowing that their product is to be of 
some real use, and the educative experience 
of being obliged to finish on time because 
some one is waiting for what they do. 

Illustrations of such work are: Looms and 
patterns; sets of square and oblong tablets 
cut into an exact number of square inches; 
pasteboard dominoes; examples pasted on 
cardboard from calendar numbers; ten-inch 
squares divided into one hundred square inch- 
es, into which counting to one hundred may 
be written; other strips ten by one inch, 
marked into square inches for counting by 
numbers other than one. 


| 8 | 16 | 24 | 32 | 40 | 48 | 56 | 64 | 72 | 80 | 
If this counting is done with pasteboard 


numbers, the same cards may be used again 
and again. 
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October Birthday Story—William Crawford Gorgas 














TOBER boys and girls should 
: know about the man whose 
‘Al work in destroying yellow 
fever made possible the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. 
His birthday is October 3d. 

Do you remember the name of the first 
white man to see the great Pacific Ocean? 
It was Balboa, who in 15138 gave to Spain 
the right to the region which we now know 
as Panama. Balboa’s father-in-law, Pedro 
de Avila, founded the city of old Panama in’ 
1519, some miles distant from the pres- 
ent town of that name. . This town soon 
became famous for its beauty, and cost 
so much in the building that Philip II 
of Spain is said to have tried to see it 
from the windows of his palace, saying 
that any place which had cost as much 
as Panama should certainly be visible 
even at that distance! The Spanish 
had spent more than eleven million 
dollars on the walls alone. 

Panama, being so wealthy, was a 
tempting morsel to the se1-pirates, who 
finally, under the. famous buccaneer 
Morgan, raided and completely de- 
stroyed the town. After this, the site - . 
of Panama became a jungle, overgrown 
with rank vegetation, damp, malarial, 
filled with the fever-bringing mos- 
quitoes. 

There came the sais: in 1878, when 
the French Engineer De Lesseps under- 
took to build the Canal. The French 
fought here a losing fight with death. 
Twenty-two thousand laborers died of 
the fever. Nowadays we all know that 
the terrible disease known as yellow 
fever is caused by mosquito bites; but 
in that day the French did not know 
this, and by mistaken kindness to their 
sick caused many deaths at their beau- 
tiful hospital at Ancon. All around 
this hospital, which is built along the 
slope of Mt.. Ancon, just outside the 
modern city of Panama, the French 
had planted trees, shrubs and flowers. But 
the umbrella ant could destroy an orange tree 
in a single night. (These ants are called 
‘‘umbrella’’ ants because as they travel along 
each carries in his nippers a bit of rounded 
leaf, like a sun-shade.) To prevent the ants 
from reaching the shrubs, the French built 
trenches around each plant, and filled these 
with water. Now, just such pools as these 
form the best possible breeding places for 
mosquitoes, consequently the hospital 
grounds and buildings were filled with yel- 
low fever mosquitoes. 

In 1889 the French gave up the building of 
the Canal as a hopeless undertaking. The 
United States in 1904 commenced a canal on 
the site of the French failure and succeeded 
as much by improved sanitation as by engi- 
neering skill. 

General William C. Gorgas is the man to 
whom the credit is due for making the Canal 
Zone a healthy place. It was not he who dis- 


BY ALMA PASCHALL 


covered that yellow fever is caused by mos- 
quito bites. The credit for that is due to 
other surgeons of the United States Army, 
who proved by experiments upon themselves 
that yellow fever can be caused in a human 
being only by the bite of the mosquito known 
as ‘‘Stegomyia.’’ Of these doctors two took 
the fever. Dr. Carroll recovered, but Dr. 
Lazear died. 

;-General Gorgas knew of this discovery, 
and the work he did at Panama was in get- 
ting rid of the mosquitoes. He already had 
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“Major General William Crawford Gorgas, Surgeon General, 
U. S. A., and Chief Sanitary Officer of the Panama Canal 


had some experience in this work, for in 1901, 
when a Major Surgeon and Chief Sanitary 
Officer of that port, he had driven the yel- 
low fever completely out of Havana. For 
this noble achievement he was made a Col- 
onel by special act of Congress, March 9, 
1908. 

When he came to Panama in 1904 as 
Chief Sanitary Officer, he found conditions 
frightful. Laborers were deserting daily, 
terrified by the high death rate. It wasa 
case of get rid of the fevers or give up the 
Canal. There are the Chagres River, slug- 
gish, mosquito-breeding; the jungles filled 
with pools of stagnant water; the swamps, 
producing myriads of malarial and yellow 
fever mosquitoes. Colonel Gorgas set to work 
immediately. He had the swamps drained or 
covered with petroleum. He forced people 
to screen their houses, cover their rain- 
barrels, and send all their sick into the 
hospitals. 


In attempting to locaté the breeding places 

of the mosquitoes, many interesting experi- 
ments were tried. If a certain swamp was 
suspected, some mosquitoes, which had been 
sprayed with aniline blue, were set free 
there. Then in the near-by town a trap was 
set to catch some of these. A laborer was 
hired to sleep in a bed covered over with net- 
ting, in which an opening was left large 
enoughgfor mosquitoes to enter. The next 
morning all which had entered the net were 
caught and examined. If any blue mosqui- 
toes were found the investigators knew 
that they must have come from the 
swamp. The Jamaica negroes were 
very eager to get this job of being 
“‘mosquito bait,’’ for they were paid 
liberally for it. 

Malarial fever is caused by the mos- 
quito called ‘‘Anopheles.’’ These mos- 
quitoes had caused much fever among 
the laborers. Quinine, however, cures 
this fever. In taking care of the sick 
laborers, during the building of the 
Canal, Colonel Gorgas had his main 
hospitals at the ends of the Canal, 
one at Ancon, the other a Colon. In 
between, along the fifty miles of canal, 
he built district and sub-district hos- 
pitals, sixty in all. The dangerous 
cases wer? hurried by train to the big 
hospitals. Colonel Gorgas established 
a sanatarium at Taboga, an island 
-about twelve miles from Panama. On 
this beautiful island some of the finest 
pineapples in the world are raised. 
Patients who were getting better were 
sent here to recover their health. How- 
ever discouraged and homesick they 
might be, they soon grew cheerful in 
this lovely place and went back to 
work again, instead of deserting. Col- 
onel Gorgas was made a Brigadier 
General in 1914, and a Major General 
in 1915. 

General Gorgas is one of our most 
popular army men. He comes of a 
family of army people. He lives ina beauti- 
ful home in Ancon, and it is no doubt a great 
pleasure to him to look over the hospital 
grounds there, and think that since 1906 no 
yellow fever patient has been there, thanks 
to his fight against the mosquitoes. Isn’t it 
a great thing to have prevented a terrible 
disease like yellow fever? Perhaps the sol- 
diers of the future may all be engaged in 
war against the enemies of man, and not 
man himself. General Gorgas thinks that 
the most important result of his work in the 
Canal Zone will be that people can now live 
in the tropical countries as safely as in colder 
climates. The tropics, being far more fruit- 
ful than temperate climates, can thus become 
the home of great nations again. 

If you have been interested in this story 
of how the Canal Zone was rid of its mosqui- 
toes and would like to know more of General 
Gorgas and his great work, read his book 
called ‘‘Sanitation in Panama. ”’ 
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THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN 


There was an old woman tossed up in a 
basket, . 
Ninety times as high as the moon; 
And where she was going I couldn’t but 
ask it; 
For in her hand she carried a broom. 
‘Old woman, old woman, old woman,” 
quoth I, 
‘‘Oh whither, oh whither, oh whither 
so high?” , 
‘‘To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky!” 
‘Shall I go with thee?” ‘‘Aye, by- 
and-by.” 
Model the Old Woman in her basket. Model 


her broom. When you copy the verse use the 
quotation marks. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE OLD WOMAN 


What did the Old Woman ride in? 
How high up did she go? 

What did she carry in her hand? 
Why did she carry a broom? 

Can I go with the Old Woman? 
When can I ride with her? 


Cut and paste the Old Woman riding in a 
basket over the moon. Write answers to the 
questions in complete sentences. 


THE OLD WOMAN’S HOME 


I asked the Old Woman where she lived. 

She said, ‘‘Sometimes I live in a shoe.” 

She said, ‘‘Sometimes I live in a hat 
with my cat.” 

I have seen her also in a house under a 
hill. 

I have seen her going to market to sell 
eggs. 

Draw the Old Woman living ir. a shoe, or a 
hat, or a house under the hill. 


THE OLD WOMAN’S MEALS 


There was an Old Woman, and what do 
you think? 

She lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink ; 

Victuals and drink were the chief of her 
diet; 

Yet this little Old Woman could never 
keep quiet. 


Model the Old Woman at the table, her 
chair and dishes. ‘‘Victuals’’ and ‘‘diet’’ 
mean food. 


THE NEAT OLD WOMAN 


There was once a neat Old Woman. 
She brushed her floors and her walls.. 
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Mother Goose Story. Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The 
Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘**The Tale of Bunny 


Cetton- Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 
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How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
ing exercises. 

2. Givethecards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences 
and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. . 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 

ie the pupils to write. 
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She brushed cobwebs from the walls. 

She brushed up crumbs from the floor. 

She went once to brush cobwebs from 
the sky. 

She rode in a basket, carrying her 
broom. 


Draw the Old Woman sweeping her floor. 
Can you weave the bottom of her basket out 
of paper strips? Draw as many kinds of 
baskets as you can. 


THE OLD WOMAN’S COUSIN 


There was a little woman, as I’ve been 
told, 
Who was not very young, nor yet very 
old; 
Now this little woman her living got 
By selling codlins hot, hot, hot. 
A ‘‘codlin’’ is an apple. Model an apple, a 


pear, a lemon anda banana. Draw the wo- 
man with a wheelbarrow full of apples. 


RIDING THE BROOM 
There was an old woman who rode on a 
broom, 
With a high gee ho, gee humble; 
And she took her old cat behind for a 
groom, 
With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 


Cut and paste the old woman and cat riding 
on a broom. Make a cat-shaped booklet (cut 
double) and write inside any verse from 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 


AN OCTOBER PARTY 


Come, take up your hats, and away let 
us haste 

To the butterfly’s ball and the grasshop- 
per’s feast. 

The trumpeter, gadfly, has summoned 
the crew, 

And the revels are now only waiting for 


you. 
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On the smooth-shaven grass, by the side 
_ of a wood, 
Beneath a broad oak which for ages has 
stood, 
See the children of earth, and the ten- 
ants of air, 
To an evening’s amusement together 
repair. 

Draw a picture to illustrate the verse. 
Make a border of butterflies; draw and color 
them. 

OCTOBER PLAYS 
Girls and boys, come out to play, 
The moon doth shine as bright as day; 
Come with a whoop, come with a call, 
Come with a good will or not at all, 
Up the ladder and down the wall, 
A halfpenny roll will serve us all. 


Draw a wall and ladder. On each round of 
the ladder write a letter to spell the word 


- “OCTOBER.”’ 


A RIDDLE FOR NUTTING TIME 
As soft as silk, as white as milk, 
As bitter as gall, a thick wall, 
And a green coat covers me all. 
. (A walnut.) 
Model a walnut, a butternut, a peanut, a 
chestnut burr. Draw a picture of children 
going nutting. 
THE MILKMAID 
A-milking, a-milking, my maid, — 
“Cow, take care of your heels,” she 
said ; 
‘“And you shall have some nice, new hay, 
If you'll quietly let me milk away.” 
Cut and paste the maid, cow, bucket and 


stool. 
IN THE DAIRY 


My maid Mary, 
She minds her dairy, 
WhilelI go hoeing and mowing each morn. 
Merrily run the reel, 
And the little spinning-wheel, 
While I am singing and mowing my corn. 


Draw or model the dairy. Write from mem- 
ory ‘‘Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?’ 


NEWS OF THE DAY 


_ ‘‘What’s the news of the day, . 
Good neighbor, I pray ?” 
“‘They say the balloon 
Is gone up to the moon.” 

Write a short story about a boy letting ge 
of the string of his balloon. Tell where the 
balloon went. Draw and color a border of 
balloons. Write a list of everything you see 
in the sky. 
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y 4 - Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. The old woman wears a scarlet coat and white cap tied 
with black ribbons. The basket and broom are a light brown, and the moon is a soft yellow. The subject for November will be ‘‘Cock a Doodle Doo!”’ 
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Problems on Furnishing a House for a Given Sum 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B.5S., A. M., Supervisor of Mathematics, Eighth Grade and High School, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


JHE following is an attempt to 
v7 show how a review course in 
arithmetic may be centered 
HY around one large problem. 
4 The decided advantages of 
the plan are: (1) it gives 
ample opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of principles already learned; (2) it is 
easily carried out and may be readily adapted 
touny community; (8) it furnishes abundant 
resources for the individual need; (4) it 
requires no more time on the part of the 
pupils than would an ordinary course in arith- 
metic; (5) it lays stress on the practical ap- 
plication of arithmetic to everyday life; (6) 
it motivates the work; and (7) it secures bet- 
(er results, in that the subject matter is of 
vital interest to the pupils. 

The problem here chosen is that of furnish- 
ing a modern five room house complete for 
$550. (Other limits might be set to suit dif- 
erent localities. ) 

The pupils should have at hand a large 
supply of mail order house catalogues. In 
this work stress should be laid on cost of 
transportation. Pupils should be taught how 
to make use of freight rates; also of ex- 
press rate tables, and rates for parcel post. 
They should note the different classes of 
freight and comparative rates, the different 
.zones in parcel post, and the regulation re- 
garding the size of the package sent. Visits 
to the local stores should also be arranged. 
Dealers are always glad to show the class their 
stock, because they realize that the children 
of to-day will be the purchasers in just a 
few years. 

Stress also is laid on such practical subjects 
as sending money, writing checks, making 
out bills of lading, etc. 

The work can be very well correlated with 
the art work and may under a skilful art 
teacher become a miniature course in interior 
decoration, as the whole work is to be kept 
in a notebook. More of the details of this 
will be given in the next paper. This paper 
deals with the one big problem of floor cov- 
erings. 

In choosing color and design for the lino- 
leum in the kitchen many things are to be 
taken into consideration. In choosing rugs, 
the pupils will have to learn which size is 
best suited to the room under consideration. 
They must also acquaint themselves with the 
names and wearing qualities of the various 
kinds of rugs; it is evident that a Wilton 
Velvet might serve one room best, while an 
Axminister, Body Brussels, a Scotch Art, or 
an Ingrain rug would suit another room better. 

The problem of staining floors around the 
rugs is to be solved according to directions 
on folders of such materials as Chi-namel, 
Jap-a-lae, etc. Here the pupils are taught 





to see that sometimes it would be more eco- 
nomical to purchase by the gallon, at other 
times by the pint, ete. 

Pupils are thus brought to realize some of 
the problems of a home, and are given useful 
information regarding things worth while. 


I. Draw the floor plan of a five-room house, 
hall and bath, using a convenient scale. Di- 
mensions of rooms are as follows: 2 bedrooms 
10)’x102’; | kitchen 132’x10%’; dining-room 
10x15’; living-room 13!’x12’; bath 6’x9’; 
hall 6x34. 

II. Determine from visits to local furni- 
ture dealer and from catalogues the different 
kinds of coverings used for kitchen floors, and 
note prices. Which would you use and why? 
If linoleum is selected, what things should 
be taken into consideration in choosing a pat- 
tern? Paste sample chosen in your notebook. 


Ill. If your dealer tells you that printed 
linoleum @ 75 cents a yard will wear well 
for 5 years, and inlaid linoleum @ $2.00a 
yard will wear for 15 years, which will be the 
cheaper to buy? 

IV. Note widths in which linoleum is sold. 
What width would you select and why? 


V. How will you run the strips—length- 
wise or crosswise? Why? 

VI. Calculate the amount required for your 
kitchen and make out receipted bill for same, 
purchasing it of one of your local dealers. 


VII. Note how prices on linoleum are 
quoted. A lady in purchasing figured the 
price per running yard, while the dealer 
quoted price per square yard. How did her 
result compare with that of the dealer, on li- 
noleum 6 ft. wide? 


VIII. If the dealer allows you a discount of 
5% for eash on your bill, what will be the 
cost ? 

IX. If the linoleum were ordered from a 
mail order house, how would you send the 
money? Why? Fill out blanks illustrating 
method (bank check, draft, P. O. money 
order, express money order). Write a letter, 
filling out order blank correctly. 


X. Calculate from catalogue the freight 
charges and make out biil of lading. (Note 
class of freight, rate to nearest town, ete.) 
Example: Linoleum rate is 65 cents per 100 
lbs. Inlaid linoleum weighs 9+ lbs. per run- 
ning yard. What will be the cost of freight 
shipment for 7 yards? 


XI. Have your dealer explain to you the 
different kinds of rugs and their wearing 
qualities. Note theregularsizes. What size 
would you choose for your living-room? For 
your dining-room? What kind of rug would 
you select? Paste illustrations of your rugs 
in your notebook. ' 


XII. Floor tile for the bathroom is quoted 
in the catalogue at 23 cents per sq. ft. The 
average weight is 3 lbs. per sq. ft. What 
will be the cost plus the freight, the freight 
rate being 45 cents per 100 Ibs? 


XIII. Secure folders of Jap-a-lac, Chi- 


‘“namel and other floor paints and varnishes 


and figure cost of decorating one bedroom 
floor, the hall, and around the dining-room 
rug, coating the floor 1 ft. under the rug. 

1 gal. covers 400 sq. ft.; varnish is quoted 


at $2.04 per gal.; $1.14 per + gal. ; 63¢ per 
qt.; 35¢ per pt. ; 20c per spt. 

XIV. The other bedroom floor is covered 
with matting 1 yd. wide @ 22cts. ayd. Find 
total cost. 


XV. Find the actual cost of waxing the 
floor of the living-room, wax costing 380 
cents per pound, and 1 Ib. covering 800 sq. ft. 


SOLUTIONS 
I, Work involves ratio and proportion. 


II. Congoleum, inlaid and printed lino- 
leums, and cork rugs may be used. Inlaid 
linoleum probably is best. Select a neat pat- 
tern harmonizing with walls and woodwork 
and such colors as will not easily show dust 
and dirt. 

III. Inlaid costs $7*3° or 18+ cents per yd. 
for one year’s wear. Printed linoleum costs 
4° or 15 cents per yd. 

IV. Linoleum usually is sold in 6 ft. and 
12 ft. widths—sometimes in 7+ ft. widths. 
The 6 ft. width would probably be most eco- 
nomical as the width of room is 10+ ft. 


V. It looks better to have strips running 
lengthwise. It would require 2 strips 6 ft. 
wide and 13: ft. long, or 27 ft., or 9 yds. of 
linoleum. If strips run crosswise, the 7: ft. 
linoleum would be best; 2 strips 10: ft. long 
and 7» ft. wide, or 21 ft., or 7 yds. 

VI. Make out regular bill for 9 yds. lino- 
leum @ 2.00 per yd. Receipt it. 

VII. Linoleum is sometimes quoted per 
square yd. and sometimes per running yard. 
The dealer’s bill would be twice the amount 
figured by customer as each running yd. con- 
tains 2 sq. yds. 

VIII. $18—(.05X$18)=$17.10. - 

IX. Bank draft is probably the: best and 
cheapest, especially if you are a customer of 
the bank. 

X. 9} Ibs. X7=663 Ibs. Cost 65 cts. 

XI. Note particularly the Axminster, Body 
Brussels, and Wilton Velvets, as-probably the 
most desirable. Note such others as Scotch 
rugs, tapestry Brussels, etc. Some of the 
regular sizes for rugs are 9x12’; 81’x10}’; 
7}’x9'; 6}'x9'. Probably 9’x12’ size is best 
suited for room. 

XII. 3 lbs. X6X9=162 lbs. Freight charges 
being 45c per hundred, rate on 200 lbs.=90c. 
.23X6X9=$12.42+90= $13.32. 


XIII. 1 sq. ft. X10} X10}=110} sq. ft. 
(bedroom) 
1 sq. ft.x6X34 = 21 sq. ft. 
(hall) 


1sq, ft.<10X15—1sq. ft.x7<10—= 80 sq. ft. 
(around rug) 211} sq. ft. 
Should buy } gal. @ $1.14, and } pt. @ 20c—= 
$1.34. 

XIV. 4 strips needed each 10} ft. long== 
42 ft. or 14 yds. @22c=$3.08. 


XV. 300X330 X 2 X12=$0.1624, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Further problems in furnish- 
ing a house will be given next month. 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins—IV 


Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 


Mount these pictures on a card and let pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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“Civics—Third Grade” 


BY MAUD B. LOWEN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The lessons in civics described in this article were successfully worked out 


for little Indian boys and girls. 


They are equally valuable for white children. 


In autocratic 


countries the rulers are taught from infancy lessons about their government, to enable them to 


rule, 


young as autocratic rulers to realize a responsibility to their government. 


No democracy can be permanently successful unless its future citizen-rulers are taught as 


Civics must be con- 


sidered a subject for primary schools as well as high schools and colleges. 


ANE BRYANT sat alone in 
the fading light, her elbows 
on her desk, her hands sup- 
porting her temples, and the 
new ‘‘Course of Study for 
Indian Schools’’ propped open 

before her. Her unfriendly stare was fixed 

upon the heading near the top of the page. 

It read, ‘‘Civics—Third Grade,’’ and there 

followed a page and a half of outline in fine 

print. Jane was getting well acquainted 
with the part of that book marked ‘‘Third 

Grade.’’ She had skipped gleefully through 
‘*English—Third Grade ;’’ waded patiently 

through ‘‘Arithmetic—Third Grade;’’ hada 

fruitful idea for enlivening ‘‘Geography— 

Third Grade;’’ blocked the lengthy ‘‘Phys- 

iology—Third Grade’’ into weeks; and had 

finished ‘‘History’’ of similar rank with ris- 
ing cheerfulness, only to be confronted by 
this. The page and a half stared back at 
her; definite, technical, and as remote from 
tribal government and the autocratic rule of 
the Indian agent as anything could be. Jane 

did not speak aloud, but she had thought in 

circles about that outline fur an hour or more; 

and now she fought that unblinking, super- 
cilious page and a half in her thoughts, with 
jabby points of emphasis in the wrong places. 

‘*“Civies—Third Grade!’ ’’ shethought (and 
the malevolence in her stare might have 
caused the pagetoblush.) ‘‘Isn’t it enough 
that we teach them everything else under the 
sun, without you’ What have you got to do 
with a reservation? Oh, I know! You 
needn’t look at me in that calm, sure way. 

Of course you’re right. Certainly! I know 

they need it more just because they are reser- 

vation Indians. But how under the canopy 
do you expect us to make you intelligible and 
interesting in the third grade? Citizenship, 
when their fathers aren’t citizens; city gov- 
ernment, when they’ve never seen a city, 
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and maybe never will; elections and laws, 
when their people don’t vote; taxes, when 
they don’t pay any. Bah! Nice mess you’ve 
got me into! They not only won’t under- 
stand a word of the Constitution, but they 
will fail entirely to get its connection with 
the scheme of a system of government as 
remote from their experience as though they 
lived in the South Sea Islands. ’’ 

Now, while Jane Bryant’s eyes were still 
snapping with this conclusion, there was 
born somewhere in a corner of her mind, 
outside the central tumult, the germ of an 
idea. It sprang from her reference to South 
SealIslands. Once upon a time she had read 
a story about a colony of people who had 
somehow come to live on a South Sea Island. 
She remembered vaguely how a government 
became necessary to them. 

It was at this point that Jane Bryant for- 
got the still, unblinking, supercilious page 
and a half, to go sailing off in a rosy cloud- 
dream to the South Sea Islands. She selected 
one all green and flowery, and colonized it 
with a company who sprang into being at 
her bidding. She followed them through the 
first steps of government and she saw it 
grow from actual necessity. How the South 
Sea Island group resolved itself into a misti- 
ness, from which presently emerged a totally 
different yet similar group of Indian children 
in a schoolroom, is a puzzle that only the 
feminine pedagogical mind could accomplish. 
It suffices to say that when she arose at last, 
with a little start at finding the room grown 
quite dark and a little chilly, the grin with 
which she regarded the faintly glimmering 
page and a half was so un-teacher-like as to 
resemble that of little Johnny Jones when he 
is sure he has ‘‘put one over’’ on the grown- 
ups. 

The next week Jane Bryant taught the 
children two new words. They were ‘‘bal- 
lot’’ and ‘‘vote,’’ and the children learned 
them in a brand-new play called ‘‘School 
City’’ by choosing the name ‘‘Hopewell.’’ 
The third grade had resolved itself into misti- 
ness much in the manner of the South Sea 
Island colony and had emerged in a new form, 
a city called ‘‘Hopewell,’’ which was to be 
a wonderful place filled with transformed 
beings called ‘‘citizens’’ who had powers and 
rights little short of magical. These powers 
and rights were certified to them in a docu- 
ment called a ‘‘charter,’’ whose language 
sounded stiff and peculiar at first, but whose 
meaning cleared rapidly to little people who 
were learning their parts in the new play. 
Such words and phrases as ‘‘appointed,’’ 
“preside, ’’ ‘‘boards,’’ ‘‘committees, ’’ ‘‘cast- 
ing vote,’’ ‘‘term of office,’’ ‘‘vice versa’’ 


and others could not be allowed to stand in. 


the way of a newly fledged ‘‘citizen’’ who 
was bringing to his new duties conceptions of 
orderly procedure and loyalty to ideals that 
had come down to him through generations 
of dignified tribal administration. 

Jane Bryant had not counted in vain on 
linking the new movement. with the past of 
this ultra-conservative race. Her greatest 
worry had been that the reserved little people 
would refuse to take the initiative in elec- 
tions, introduction of laws, etc., or if forced, 
would handle the routine only at her sugges- 
tion and as a dead mechanism. She need not 
have worried. Whenall had been made clear 
to them and the customary phrases written 
upon the board, that their un-English tongues 
might get through the deliciously fearsome 
strangeness of them, their feeling of respon- 
sibility transcended their silence and they 
were like an echo of ancient chiefs at a coun- 
cil fire. They were not their true selves. 
Each was his imagined ideal citizen. As 
some tiny girl with fluffy pink bows on her 
braids swept her brief skirts free from her 
desk and arose to make a motion, Jane used 
to pretend that beside this diminutive citizen 
stood the tall ideal of herself that she carried 
in her heart. Sorealdid their responsibility 
become that they doubted their own wisdom 
often and appealed anxiously to Jane. 

She was always sorry that this sense of 
reality precluded making the conduct of their 
little government an exhibition for visitors. 
To outsiders nothing could have been more 
conclusive of the worth of her work than the 
ease and dignity with which these little Sioux 
came to administer an alien government in 
an alien tongue. But nobody except Jane 
Bryant was ever permitted to witness a meet- 
ing of the city council of Hopewell. To the 
children this work was vital, not spectacular. 

It must not be imagined that the school 
city was conducted with priggish gravity. 
The joyous naturalness of childhood pervaded 
it at all times. AsJane Bryant put it, ‘‘The 
imps of mischief could be caught peepinground 
the tall make-believe.’’ More than once in a 
court-room scene, as the serious judge (she 
wore a big red bow in her hair and was very 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Cut paper patterns /5° 
square and divide the edges 
into 5 Sections. Cornplete 
patterns by following fig- 
ures i.and 2,and allow z’ 
for seams when cutting. 

Dark blue, violet or 
green combined with white 
would give an interesting 
color note. /f the star 
block were pieced in a 
lighter tone of the sarne 
color the result would be 
increasingly beautiful 
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Picture Study —“Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 








OYS and girls of to- fessor of the queen, took up his cause; and opposed it, on grounds that in the days of 
day study geography through his influence Columbus was enabled _ the inquisition were not lightly to be refuted. 


chosen the moment just after Isabella, 
in her enthusiastic support of the proj- 
ect, has offered to pledge the crown 
jewels of Castile, if necessary, to caise 
the required funds. In the end the 
money came from the treasuries of the 
king; but we have reason to believe 
that the offer of the queen at this 
moment changed the current of affairs, 


without thinking of the to make one last appeal to the joint court of The painter, Vacslav von Brozik, has 
price that ancient —_| ee Oe a See 
scholars and trav- 
elers paid to find Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and 
out the facts which Isabella 
now make up our ; — 
science of geog- Vacslav von Brozik, who painted this pic- 
- raphy. We forget | ture, was a Bohemian by birth, but he belonged 
Pep H that mampacnre i _ toa group of painters who lived in Paris and 
ak mong our most | who painted historical pictures. The incident in 
precious inheritances; that brave men 





who made them for us and left them | the history of Columbus which he has chosen 
to us went out on unknown seas, | for his subject was, perhaps, next to the morn- 
through deep forests, over barren | ing of October 12th, 1492, the most important 
wastes. That they faced prejudiceand | momentinthe life of Columbus. It was the suc- 
superstition, suffered privations of all | cessful culmination of nearly eighteen years of 


sorts, met bravely the danger of disease ° ° ° ° 
ubtherabtatke-staabtadhlyasbie ' effort. Isabella is pledging her jewels for his 


Perhaps the only thing that will make venture. 











us appreciate the courage of thesemen |. 
who found for us the paths of the sea Lesson Card for Picture Study 


and of the land is the parallel courage pis Jesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be mounted 


of the aviator, who is struggling to and hung together where pupils can easily see and study them. Also 
. f - .; the lesson may be written on the blackboard for children to copy 
find the paths of the air, and the sacri- and use in booklets with the miniature pictures on pages 63 and 65. 


fices that are being made in this gen- 


and gave Columbus the opportunity 
to do his share in finding a shorter 
way to India. He little thought that 
it would take the people of a new 
continent four centuries more and 
a science that he knew nothing about, 
that of engineering, to complete it. 

The artist has not minimized the 
importance of the moment. The face 
of Columbus shows it. All the 
eighteen years of effort, of desire un- 
fulfilled, can be seen in that tense 
white face. The courage of the map 
maker, perhaps the bravest of all men, 
is upon him. 


eration to establish the science of aviation. Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. The room is full of interesting people, 

Christopher Columbus was a map maker. His friends rose to his assistance, but. the scholars, warriors and courtiers. The face 
There had been map makers before him, and situation was critical. The royal treasuries of Isabella is fascinating, but the artist -has 
through the process of education he had been had been drained to their limit by the Moor- used this woman to draw the attention to the 
fortunate enough to inherit their maps. He ish wars. The king looked upon the venture center of interest. You look to see what it 


had inherited the knowledge 


is that is so absorbingly in- 





that the world wasround. He 
did not know how large this 
spherical body was, but he be- 
came convinced through the 
study of the maps he had that 
the then known lands of 
Europe and Asia comprised 
two-thirds of it and that the 
other third lay before him, yet 
to be charted. 

It was impossible for him 
to do this without ships, ade- 
quately provisioned, and with- 
out the political and military 
backing of some influential 
kingdom. For eighteen years 
he endeavored to secure these, 
first in Portugal, and later in 
Spain, At the end of this Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 














teresting to her, and you see 
the map maker telling of his 
proofs of new paths across the 
sea and of his desire and his 
courage to look for them. 

The value of a. historical 
painting lies not in its beauty 
of color or composition but in 
the power of the painting to 
make real a historical situ- 
ation. This painting does that 
for us. 

Suggestions: A working 
drawing isa map. The boys 
and girls could make one, to 
an exact scale, of the floor 
plan of their schoolroom, of 
the playground or the school 
garden. If it is desirable to 





time, utterly discouraged, we ‘The beautiful building that houses the painting ‘‘Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand Make the problem more prac- 


find him turning his footsteps and Isabella’’ 
toward France. It was then 


tical, a new arrangement of 
desks might be suggested, and 


that Juan Perez de Marchena, prior of a with indifference. Many of the learned men separate flower beds might be provided for, or 
Franciscan convent and at one time a con- laughed at it, and some of the clergy actively the position of new play apparatus studied. 





Underlying Principles of Pieture Study 


FROM ‘“‘MASTERPIECES IN ART”’ BY WILLIAM C. CASEY 


PiCTURE study based upon psychological princi- one where color, music, life and action all abound. men and women, boys and girls, in which activity 
ples recognizes three periods in the development Scenes of home life showing mother and father at _ is the keynote, hold the greatest appeal for them. 


of the child, The beginner is interested in the pic- work, brother and sister at play—these are the It is beginning with the grammar grades that with 
ture only in so far as it reflects those things with things in which he takes an active interest. the appreciation of the story there comes to the ado- 
which he meets in his every-day life. The little To the children of the intermediate grades comea __ lescent an appreciation of how itis told. Elemen- 


child reads into the picture his own experience. He _ livelier interest in and a fuller appreciation of thestory tary principles of composition will have an appeal. 
is primarily interested in the story. His world is which the painting tells. Pictures of occupations of There is a broader interest in the artist’s conception. 
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Physical Training for the First Three Grades 


BY LYDIA CLARK, Instructor in Physical Training, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. ; Author of ‘Physical Training for the Elementary Schools’’ 


N theSeptember article wesaid 
8 that we should use three types 
i4/ of work in the first two grades 
/ as’a means of physical devel- 
BAN opment. Let me recall the 

‘ald phases which are used: Story 
plays, games and dances; all of these are 
necessary for the physical as well as the 
mental development of children. The basis 





of the work is play, and this should be suited 
to the stage or period of development through 
which the child is passing. 

The periods of childhood with which the 





& «x 


Riding in an Airplane 


teacher of the first two grades has to deal are 


called by Lee, the ‘‘dramatic’’ and the ‘‘Big — 


Injun.’’ They cover the ages of from four to 
six and from seven tonine, respectively. To 
quote from Johnson, ‘“The essential charac- 
teristics of the dramatic period are in con- 
tinued brain growth and development of the 
senses; accumulation of sense perceptions; 
perfecting the control of the fundamental 
movements and of the speech organs, great 
physical activity, the interest centering in 
the activity rather than the result; imita- 
tion, particularly of adults and adult occupa- 
tions; active imagination; .dramatic and rep- 
resentative place, etc.’’ 

Of the ‘‘Big Injun’’ period Johnson says, 
‘‘It should be noticed that this is a transition 
period. In general, it is a period of slow 
physical development. * * * Itisape- 
riod of development of motor coordination 
and sense judgments. The elements of skill 
and competition appear in the play. The 
games are individualistic rather than cooper- 
ative. There is a disinclination to try un- 
less assured of success, and a sensitiveness 
in failure.’’ 

Children of the first two grades are not 
ready, either physically or mentally, for 
formal gymnastics, but should have the story 
plays already mentioned. These consist ofa 
series of movements based on a dramatized 
story which the children act out. 

The story play follows as nearly as pos- 
sible a regular form and plan, so that all parts 
of the body may be exercised. Occasionally 
the form may be varied, but it is well to fol- 
low the order given as closely as possible. 
Many story plays muy be devised by the 





teacher which will correlate with the other 
school subjects. ; 


FORM OF STORY PLAY 
Movement Example. 
Stretching - Putting books on a high shelf. 
Leg - - - High-stepping horses. 
Head - - - Looking at the stars. 
Arm - - - Hoisting a sail. 
Trunk - - Chopping wood. 
Precipitant Jumping rope. 
Breathing - Blowing dandelion seeds. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 
THE PLAY 


Tell the story to the chil- 
dren, and if it is a story 
with little plot, have them 
act it out as you tellit. For 
instance, you wish to give 
‘‘The Ride in an Airplane, ’’ 
ask the children about ma- 
chines which fly through 
the air, and obtain all the 
information you can from 
them, adding to this _ pic- 
tures of airplanes. Have 
individuals from the class 
demonstrate the various 
moveiilents, and be sure to 
talk in terms of the story. 


Py rPerPrY 


A Ride in an Airplane 
(First Grade Play) 


1. Puton uniforms. Stand! One! Reach 
up and get garments. Two! Put on helmet. 
Three! Lace up leggings. See who can be 
ready first. 

2. Running to the aviation field. Ready 
—go! (One row after another runs lightly 
around the room and back to seats. ) 

8. Looking for weather signs. Look up 
.t the clouds. One! Turn the head to the 
left. Two! Turn the head 
way around to the right. 
Again up and around from 
side to side. 

4. Beckoning to a friend 
to go with you. Ready— 
go! He doesn’t see you. 
Beckon with both hands. 

5. Looking at engine. 
Let us be sure that the engine 
is in good condition. Down! 
All stoop down and look at 
machinery. Up! Stand and 
get a wrench from seat in z 
machine. Down! Stoop and j 
tighten up screw. Up! Get 
a smaller wrench. Down! Tighten up a 
smallerscrew. Now everything isdone. Up! 

6. Cranking machine. Ready—go! Grasp 
imaginary handle of crank and turn it about 
several times. The engine doesn’t seem to 
start. Try the other hand. Ready—go! 
Now you have it. Jump in the seat and get 
hold of the wheel. (The children sit in their 
seats and each grasps an imaginarv wheel. ) 





7. The airplane starts through the. air. 
Ready—go! (The children raise their arms 
to sides and bend the body from one side to 
the other, as in the illustration.) 

8. The airplane descends. Stand! One 
row after the other runs around the room 
with tiny little steps. (Run on toes but do 
not lift feet far from the floor. ) 

9. Glad to get to earth. Breathe—in! 
Breathe—out! Again—one! Two! Sit! 


An Old Witch Goes Riding 
(Second Grade Play) 


On Halloween there’s an old witch who 
goes out riding on her broomstick, and she 
might ask us to go along if we can show her 
that we can do exactly as she tells us. Let 
us try. 

1. The old witch comes out of her cave 
and sniffs the air to find whether or not she 
has a good night for riding. She stretches 
her arms up high to see if the wind is blow- 
ing. Stand! Ready—go! (The children 
stretch their arms up over heads and breathe 


in, then drop arms and breathe out. This is 
repeated five or six times. ) 
2. Cranking the broomstick. Ready-—— 


down! Up! Down! Up! The night is fine, 
and she bounces up and down on her broom- 
stick, getting ready to go. 

8. Sailing through the sky. Ready—go! 
(One row after another gallops around the 
room as if astride a broomstick and then 
comes down to seats. ) 

4, Pushing the clouds away. Ready—up! 
Back! Up! Back! ete. A cloud is in the 
way, so she puts her foot out in front of her 
and pushes up high with her hands and then 
brings her hands back so that she may push 
again. Finally the cloud is gone except a 
tangle of cobwebs across her path. 

5. Sweeping cobwebs away. Ready—go! 
Stop! (This isaslow movement with a sway- 


ing of the body, alternating right and left.) 





Broad Jump 

6. Looking for goblins’ footprints. Down! 
She bends forward and looks down on the 
ground for footprints. Up! Then she looks 
up on the treetops. .Again—down! Up! 
Down! Up! Again—one! Two! Now she 
sees them. 

7. Putting the goblins to flight. Ready 


—hiss! Charge forward, flinging the arms 
: (Continued on page 72) 
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4 
with blue gentian hiding in the hedges, and 
aster and voldenrod lighting up the roadways. 
The Maple was bare and lonely with red and 
vold leaves at her feet. The Alder and Willow 


swayed barren in the wind, and the Dogwood 


was still trembling because a woodman had 
paused to look at her. 

But under the Chestnut Tree were hosts 
little children, and the air was filled with their 
shouting and laughter. For all the harsh 
brown burrs had burst open, and wrapped in 
the velvet of their hearts were shining brown 
nuts that fell in the rocking laughter of the 
October wind. 
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The Lonely Chestnut Tree 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


ALL and straight, with her wide branches 

high above the children’s heads, grew the 
Chestnut Tree. As yet she was bare of leaves, 
and her heart was sad, for it was early spring, 
and all the other trees were boasting and 
unkind. 

“T am the earliest tree in spring,’’ boasted 
the Pussy Willow. ‘‘Every child knows that! 
Pussy Willows are the first spring thing the 
children gather, and they laugh for joy when 
they see me, and I brighten all the windows.”’ 

‘‘Not more than I,’’ said the Alder. ‘‘Some- 
one wrote a song about me. The children love 
the Alder curls.” 


‘But they love the maple keys, too,”’ said the 








This page when folded forms-a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Riley and His Boys and Girls 


BY EDMUND H. EITEL 


EDITOR'S NOTE: It was our privilege to publish last October an article by Mr. Eitel on ‘‘ James Whitcomb 
Riley and the Children.’’ It was a highly interesting article and was notably different from other writ- 
ings concerning the then recently deceased poet, in the point of view from which the subject was ap- 
proached. As we said then: ‘‘There will be extended biographies and scholarly estimates of Riley’s poetry in 
many publications, but nothing that has been or that will be published will reveal more closely the innate 
character of the man, his lovable personality or the human quality of his poems than will this contribution. 
Few poets come so near the children as did James Whitcomb Riley, both through his writings and his associa- 
tion with them.’’ We are gratified, and we know our readers will be, at being able to present another article 
by Mr. Eitel, continuing, in a measure, the same subject and emphasizing anew the poet's relation to the chil- 


dren. 


Mr. Eitel, it should be understood, was a nephew of Mr. Riley, was his secretary for the seven years 


preceding the poet's death, and is the editor of the Biographical Edition of Riley’s complete works. He has 
had access to all the correspondence and papers of the poet, and with fine taste and sympathetic pen has 


told again of the poet’s relations to the boys and girls. 


As the birthday of the poet is celebrated in thoy- 


sands of schoolrooms this month, this article will furnish material of deepest interest, and its reading will 


give an intimate personal touch to the observances. 

















James Whitcomb Riley 


Riley once wrote to a friend about one of his books 
of child verse, saying this about his boys and girls: ‘‘As 
I have always believed—and you of like faith—the 
universal day of the veal child, in all its native sweet- 
ness and simplicity, is very near at hand; and the 
confirmation of this beautiful fact grows with each 
newer trial that I make to do the little fellow sim- 
plest, purest justice. The letters received from de- 
lighted fathers and mothers—and even the pencil- 
printed ones of the lovely little chaps themselves, all— 
all go to make me one of the happiest, gratefulest of 
men—with never a child of my own, and yet with a 
world of them, thank the Father of us all.”’ 


WHE aghmas 









vs _— 40 you suppose Riley ever won- 
AS » ‘] dered whether his boys and 
hay | 4 ij girls would forget him? For 
| ll, years, whenever October 7th 
= VARS swung around, they recited 
CRESS ‘“Orphant Annie,’’ ‘‘The 


ak’ 
Raggedy Man’’ and ‘‘Out to Old Aunt 


> 


Mary’s. They wrote letters to him, and 
even poems. They sent him pictures and 
flowers. And he wrote back to them. At 
last there came a birthday when he was not 
here to write to them, nor to receive their 
letters. He was ‘‘Away,’’ and on that birth- 
day the children spoke softly and in sorrow. 
Since then.another year has rolled round, and 
the nation has gone to war, and again Oc- 
tober 7th is here. From every side comes 
the word that his friends among the boys 


and girls will not forget his birthday. In- 
deed, the children may learn this year to love 
him more than ever before when they discover 
how appropriate are his poems for the present 
moment. This year they will recite ‘‘Old 
Glory,’’ and that other ringing message 
‘‘America,’’ written, as it seems, for the 
very ‘‘need that bows us’’ now. 
Thine a universal love, 
America! 
Thine the cross and crown thereof, 
America! 
Aid us, then, to sing thy worth: 
God hath builded, from thy birth, 
The first nation of the earth— 
America! America! 


It was October 7, 1911, when Riley’s birth- 
day was first celebrated generally in the 
schools. On that day, at the request of cer- 
tain Indianapolis teachers, Riley wrote a let- 
ter to the boys and girls. 

Lockerbie Street, October 7, 1911. 
To the School Children of Indianapolis: 

You are conspirators—every one of you, that’s what 
you are; you have conspired to inform the general 
public of my birthday, and I am already so old that I 
want to forget all about it. But I will be magnani- 
mous and forgive you, for I know that your intent is 
really friendly, and to have such friends as you are 
makes me—don’t care how old I am! In fact, it 
makes me so glad and happy that I feel as absolutely 
young and spry as a very schoolboy—even as one of 

you—and so to all intents I am. 
Therefore, let me be with you 

throughout the long, lovely day, 

and share your mingled joys and 


blessings with your parents and™ 


ec) i . your teachers, and in the words ‘of. . 
— Cw ms P5 little Tim Cratehit: “God bless us. 


every one.’’ . 
Ever gratefully and faithfully, — 

Your old friend, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


What could be more appropriate for this 
very anniversary, 1917, than to think of Riley 
being with the boys and girls ‘‘throughout 
the long, lovely day?’’ With that spirit of 


joy which was his, the poet would have loved © 
this, even as he was always glad ang. proud: 


that the children loved him. And what more 
likely than Riley’s coming back from his 
home There to look in upon his boys and girls 
Here, and *‘feel as absolutely young and spry 
as a very schoolboy—even as one of you— 
and so toall intents,’’ hemay be. If Riley’s 
idea of Heaven was correct, it is not the 
stiff, Sunday-go-to-meeting place some peo- 
ple conceive it tobe. Like Mark Twain, Riley 
thought Heaven would be a pretty dull place 


if there were nothing but psalm singing there, 
and church—church—church three times a 
day. His idea of Heaven was of a place where 
you engaged in beautiful tasks you loved to 
do. Then, as he said one time, ‘‘When we 
had accomplished the tasks set out for us on 
six days in the week, the Head Gardener 
maybe would allow, on the seventh day, each 
one of us to choose for himself the thing he 
wanted to do most of all. A fellow might 
get permission, for example, to go back, to 
any period and place of his life on earth and 














Letter Accompanying a Present Sent to a Little Boy 
Named after the Poet 


live a whole day over again. Think of it! 
Suppose a fellow were allowed to go back to 
any one of the days of his boyhood he might 
choose—might have the whole, long, joyous 
day before him again; be happy, ragged, 
barefooted, with everything back as it used 


- to. bé—even to the stone-bruise on his heel. ’’ 


- Once Riley wrote to a little boy, in reply 


- to a poem the boy sent him, and told him of 
‘the trouble he himself had had reciting in 


school. 

February 5, 1896. 
James L. Murray: 

Dear little boy—No-sir-ee! I couldn’t write verses 


’ + when I was nine years old like you. But, as you do, 





“Jimmy” Riley “Going on Six” 
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I could get verses ‘‘by heart,’’ for speeches in school 
—only I always got pale and sick and faint when I 
tried to speak ’em—and my chin wobbled, and my 
throat hurt, and then I broke clean down and—cried. 
Oughtn’t I been ashamed of myself? I bet you ain’t 
goin’ to ery—in the Second Room of the A Grade! 

I was sorry to hear your mother died when you were 
only one year old. My mother is dead, too; and so I 
wouldn’t be surprised if your mother and my mother 
were together right now, and know each other, and 
are the best friends in their World, just as you and I 
are in this. My best respects to your good father and 
teachers all. 

Ever your friend, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


As to Riley’s reciting, he wanted to do 
this well above all other things in the world. 
‘‘T would practice my piece at home,’’ he 
said, ‘‘until I could say it backwards. Then 
I would get up before the school, look at 
everybody, and suddenly see nothing but a 
big yellow space with blue windows in it. 
Then I broke down. But after a long time I 
tinally learned how to recite. ’’ 

Riley did not tell how stubbornly he stuck 
to the task until he learned to stand up be- 
fore the school and recite, nor did he tell 
how he became the best in the school. One 
of his old teachers told these things, —how 
Riley almost always gave something funny 
which made the room laugh, and how, until 
his name was called, ‘‘he sat on the side of 
his seat with his foot out in the aisle. When 
he heard his name he walked up front very 
quickly, swinging his shoulders as much as 
to say, ‘I know what I’m going todo.’ And 
he always made everyone laugh.’’ During 
the Civil War the boy Riley recited ‘‘Sheri- 
dan’s Ride’’ in front of the Court House at 
Greenfield at recruiting meetings. And from 
that early time he was known as a reader 
who could inspire the crowd. 

But to return to Riley’s birthday, there 
was another letter the poet sent his young 
friends when October 7th was celebrated in 
1912. 
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Photograph of the Poet with Original Verse to His 
Namesake 


Lockerbie Street, October 7, 1912. 
To the School Children Generally: 

It may be well for you to remember that the day 
you are about to celebrate is the birthday of many 
good men, but if I may be counted the least of these, 
I will be utterly content and happy. I can only thank 
you and your teachers with a full heart and the fer- 
vent hope that the day will prove an equal glory to 
us all. 

To the Very Little Children: 

I would say—be simply your own selves, and 

though even parents, as I sometimes think, do not 
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seem to understand us perfectly, we will be patient 
with them and love them no less loyally and very 
tenderly. 
Most truly your hale friend and comrade, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Many children had individual letters from 
the poet. One of the best that he wrote was 
to a little girl who named her dog James 
Whitcomb Riley Page, saying that if it were 
not a good dog she would change its name. 

F August 30, 1912. 

Dear Elizabeth Page: 

You have sent me a mighty good letter, and I 
thank you heartily. I receive a great number of let- 
ters, mostly written by grown-up people, and it is 
really surprising how uninteresting they can be. 

Give me a letter any time from the Elizabeth 
Pages of this world. What you say in appreciation 
of your ‘‘Daddy’’ goes spang to the spot. That is 
right, bet on your ‘‘ Daddy’’ above all other men, how 
ever bright they shine in the spotlight of our guber 
natorial halls. And the dog James Whitcomb Riley 
Page at once romps into my affections. As you say, 
you ‘‘hope he will be a smart dog,’’ and if he is not 
you ‘‘will change his name to Edgar Allen Poe.’’ I 
agree with you, as I, too, dislike Poe so much that | 
am glad he is not here to be embarassed thereby. 

Thank you very much also for liking my books, and 
always have your ‘‘Daddy’’'—my friend—to interpret 
them to you. 

By the way, though, you must spell Allan with an 
a, as Mr. Poe was very touchy on that point. 

As ever and always your old friend, 
JAMES POPCORN RILEY. 


The day is past now when the boys and 
girls can write to Riley and receive an an- 
swer. But, as he believed in the life eternal, 
the day has not come when his love for them 
grows less, or their love for him diminishes. 
Always one finds new things in Riley’s 
poems missed the first time. In the poem 
‘‘Away,’’ there are several lines which take 
on a new meaning now that he is gone. 


‘*Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here; 


Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away!”’ 


This is Riley’s message to the boys and 
girls this birthday. 


The “Old Swimmin’-Hole” and Riley Park 


oa “OLD SWIMMIN’-HOL veld made famous hy Riley’s poem, 
“ * * * whare the crick so still and deep 


Looked like a baby-river that was laying half asleep,’”’ 


is still a spot of interest and a place 
of pilgrimage. The accompanying 
picture is of one of the scenes en- 
acted there on the observance of his 
birthday in 1916. It has been pro- 
posed, and the proposition has taken 
active form, to purchase a tract of 
about thirty acres, lying on both 
sides of the Brandywine, including 
the ‘‘Old Swimmin’-Hole’’ and ad- 
joining the city of Greenfield, and 
convert it into a park, to be known 
as Riley Park. The project was 
launched at the time of the first 
celebration of Riley Day in Green- 
field, Oct. 7, 1912. This celebration 
was in the nature of a ‘‘home- 
coming’’ for Riley, who was met 
on his arrival by over a thousand 
school children who strewed flowers 
along his pathway. Schools were 
dismissed, business houses closed 
and the occasion was made a gala 
day. The suggestion of the pur- 
chase for the park was made at a 
luncheon given by Riley to several 
of his boyhood friends, and the poet 
was much interested in the plan. 


Children Dressed as “Gobble-uns” at 


financial way. 


The then mayor and chairman of the Riley Day Committee, Mr. Ora Myers, con- 
versed with Mr. Riley a short time before his death, and was assured of help in a 
Mr. Myers has also presented the matter to the Indiana State Park 


Board, and has its promise to help 








the “Old Swimmin’-Hole” on Riley’s Birthday, 1916 


in buying the tract and converting 
it into a State Park. The tract is 
well-shaded and is easy of access. 
It lies along the old National Road, 
‘*The Old Trail Route,’’ over which 
thousands of tourists from every 
State in the Union pass each year. 
The plan is te put a dam across the 

. stream, to locate there the log cabin 
where lived the old colored man 
with his piccaninnies, and to open 
all the springs that quenched the 
thirst of the Hoosier poet. 

The project should be carried 
through. The “old swimmin’-hole”’ 
will be a spot of growing interest 
and sentiment as long as Riley’s 
verses are read, and with their in- 
creasing use and familiarity in the 
schoolroom, this will be the case for 
many years tocome. On page 39 we 
mention the project of a National 
Park to be called the James Whit- 
comb Riley Park. This will in no 
way interfere with the Greenfield 
project, which local pride and inter- 
est will no doubt see accomplished. 
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Pleasant and Profitable Canning Clubs 


BY ELLA STRATTON, Teacher of Rural School, Wisconsin 


VERY rural teacher can, if 
she will, be of .great help to 
the Agricultural Extension 
Service Department of her 
State in its effort to establish 
Girls’ Canning ‘Clubs. The 





BLA 
aim of these clubs is to interest girls in the 
scientific canning of fruit and vegetables. In 
every school district there is a group of girls 
between the ages of ten and eighteen who 
would find such a club both pleasant and 


profitable. Often a teacher is thus able to 
reach and influence girls who .have left 
school, and who need only a common interest 
of this sort to start them working together 
for the benefit of their community. 

There are several very successful canning 
clubs in Walworth County, Wisconsin. The 
account of the work of one of them, the Bell 
Canning Club, may help others to accomplish 
something along the same line. The Club 
was started after an expert from the Uni- 
versity had given a canning demonstration 
before a group of Walworth County teachers. 
At our first meeting we organized, elected 
officers, and very carefully went over the in- 
structions provided by our State Agricultural 
Agent. We decided to exhibit a dozen cans 
at the State Fair, and each member volun- 
teered to furnish two kinds of fruit or veg: 
ctables. The secretary secured cans at spe- 
cial rates from the Ball Bros. Glass Manufac- 
turing Company. Flint glass was specified, 
as we thought it would show off the color of 
the fruit to better advantage than the green 
glass cans. Thecase in which the cans were 
sent was saved for shipping our exhibit. 

At the second meeting the real work of can- 
ning began. The coid pack method was used. 
We took simple utensils which were in daily 
use in our homes. A wash boiler was used 
to ‘‘process’’ (boil) the cans after they were, 
packed. We made a false bottom on which 
to stand the cans by sawing boards to fit the 
bottom of the boiler and boring them full of 
holes. Everyone worked at one large kitchen 
table with the following supplies handy: 

1 dozen clean cans, sterilized in hot water. 
6 paring knives. 

3 small stiff vegetable brushes. 

2 large squares cheesecloth. 

1 pan cold water. 

| pan boiling water. 

Several empty pans. 

1 large pitcher brine (made hy idling one-half tea- 

spoon salt to each pint of cold water used.) 

2-quart pan sugar syrup, medium thickness (for 
use in canning fruit.) 

Time was saved by having the directions 
for the preparation of each fruit and vege- 
table written on slips of paper. Each mem- 
ber prepared a can of fruit and one of vege- 
tables, following directions carefully. After 
the vegetables were thoroughly cleaned they 
were blanched. This was done by putting 
them into a square of cheesecloth (a wire 
basket could be used) and dipping them into 
boiling hot water for a few minutes; after 
being removed from the hot water they were 
given a quick plunge into cold water, The 


blanched. 





First Prize Exhibit of the Bell Canning Club . 


hot dip becadint the coloring matter to the 
surface and the cold water fixed it. there. 
Fruit and vegetables should always be 
blanched before canning, as this simple proc- 
ess preserves their attractive coloring and 
prevents them from fading. All vegetables 
were graded according to size. They were 
packed carefully and closely. A loose pack 
is not attractive, and it is a waste of time 
and space. Cans were filled to overflowing 
with the cold briné, the air bubbles carefully 
removed, and the covers screwed on loosely, 
to allow escape of steam while the cans were 
cooking. Beets were blanched, cooked until 
three-fourths done, peeled and packed. Car- 
rots also were three-fourths cooked. Green 
string beans were cut in uniform pieces, with 
a slanting stroke of the knife, before being 
Yellow wax beans were selected 
just the length of the cans and packed up- 
right. Apples and crab apples were quartered 








Canning Club and Steam Pressure Canner 


and packed tightly in the cans, and the cans 
filled with hot syrup. Plums were pierced 
with a fork or needle before being packed. 
Peaches were cut in halves. 

After the cans were packed they were placed 
in the boiler, care being used that they did not 
touch each other. Warm water was poured 
around them to about half their height. The 
cover was placed on the boiler and the fruit 
was cooked twelve minutes, then removed, and 
the covers were tightened. Vegetable cans 
remained in the boiler for one hour on the first 
day and for the same length of time on the 
next day. The object of this intermittent 
processing was to kill the bacteria which had 
developed on the second day from the spores 


which were in the can. We did not begin to 
count the time until the water was. actually 
boiling. After the cans were cooled they 
were carefully washed, polished and labeled. 
For shipping they were placed in their paste- 
board case and the case put into a wooden 
box. Spaces between the cans were tightly 
packed with oats. 

For two years the Bell Canning Club girls 
have won first place at the Wisconsin State 
Fair on exhibits prepared as just described. 
One of these prizes was a steam pressure 


canner, the National Junior No. Five, donated 


by: the Northwestern Steel and Iron Company. 
This canner is in use by many government em- 
ployees and at many experimental stations. 
We have found it simple and economical. 
One gallon of gasoline will maintain a hot 
flame for almost ten hours. It has a daily 
capacity of from three hundred to five hun- 
dred cans. Club members have planned to 
specialize in one garden product next spring, 


and to can for market. during’ the summer; 


as’home canned ‘goods can be easily disposed 
of at good profit. Besides doing this work 
for exhibit, the girls have canned in their 
own homes both fruit and vegetables for 
winter use: which would otherwise have gone 
to waste. They have created a neighborhood 
interest. in’ their club, and in this new method 
of canning, by using part of their prize money 
to pay the expenses. of. a public canning 
demonstration by an expert from the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Department. In 
short, they are helping in their community 
to bring true Mr. Benson’s prophecy of ‘‘a 
can of fruit and acan of vegetables for every 
day in the year for every farm home.’’ 

Teachers and club leaders may obtain help- 
ful bulletins on canning from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, D, 
C., and from the International Harvester 
Company of Chicago, Ill. Special aid and 
instruction will be gladly furnished by one’s 
own State Agricultural Agent. 





My Kingdom 
By Leona H. Bays 


Cupped in a hollow of the hills, 
My little kingdom lies, 

A bit of of fairy wonderland, 
Arched by smiling skies. 


A wee, white school my palace is, 
Eleven subjects loyal ; 

To rule their lives for truth and right, 
What task could be more royal? 


An autumn-gloried trail is mine, 
A gold-embroidered way, 

Edged with crimson sumac flame, 
And nodding aster spray. 


Or over wind-waved way of snow, 
A mantle velvet-light, 

Billowing over field and wood 
To the silent hills of white. 


‘Or out in the rare perfume of spring, 
Through melody-sprinkled air, 
Where dancing shadows of gold and green 
Mottle the pathway there. 


And I pray that my kingdom may be the guide _ 
To the Golden Realm of Truth, 

And that I, through the grace of the King of au, 
May wisely guide the youth. 
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_ The Importance of School Exhibits 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M., 


Wo 4HE latter part of September, 
; } any time in October or early 
; <i November are the best times 

ye for exhibits from gardens and 
an) fields. While the United 
—, States Government at first 
filed objection to these exhibits, the people 
of the country are more interested than ever 
and have secured government approval. In 
the words of Commissioner Claxton, ‘‘What 
the people want, the people have.’’ 

In schools these’ exhibits may be held on 
Friday at the school, or several 
schools may unite at a central: 
school or hall. There should be. © 
preparation for these exhibits-in ° 
advanee. Even in the spring at 
planting time the thought of an 
autumn exhibit should be in the 
minds of the children. This 
makes another definite point or 
goal toward which to work. It 
affords an opportunity for compe- 
tition. Many children cannot 
attend the county fair. Those 
who do attend can advance ideas 
of selection and arrangement for 
the local exhibit or fair. 

In the selection of corn for an 
exhibit such ears as would be 
selected for seed are the best. 
The: corn exhibit should be 
divided into kinds, as pop corn, 
sweet corn, flint corn, white and 
yellow dent corn and mixed dent 
varieties. The ears should be 
uniform in size and color, with regular, well- 
filled rows of kernels. Big corn is not al- 
ways the best corn. Also, one poor ear in 
an. exhibit will spoil the effect of the exhibit. 

In the school fair exhibit there may be two 
sections; first, products raised by the chil- 
dren, and second, products raised by the par- 
ents, Limit the last to a very few kinds, or 
the exhibit will become too 





Much that has been said for 
the preparation of an exhibit 
of seed corn holds true for 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, to- 
matoes, turnips and other 
garden and field products. 
Five or ten of a kind may be 
selected. For potatoes, select 
for an exhibit as forseed. In 
the exhibit of grains, vege- 
tables and fruits do not hunt 
for the largest, but for those 
that are as nearly alike as 
possible and such as are char- 
acteristic. If you as teacher 
can: impress this fact on a few 
boys and: girls this autumn, a 
school exhibit will have justi- 
fied itself. It is customary 
among children and many 
parents to select the largest 
apples and the largest pota- 


Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 


toes, even though there be but one or two of 
the extreme size, for an exhibit. 

For exhibit purposes the corn, vegetables 
and fruit should not be polished, but pre- 
sented in their natural color and degree of 
gloss and smoothness. Great care should be 


taken to select samples that have no signs of 
disease and no blemish whatever. 

At the time of exhibit some reports should 
be made as to the damage done to potatoes 
by their new enemy, green lice, and the 
worm that bores along the interior of the 


Agent ‘of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


of the same size, shape and shade of color 
side by side. Follow this principle in con- 
nection with all exhibits. 

There may be school exhibits of other 
things, as for example, cooking, includiny 
canned goods, and sewing. Most of this 
work would naturally be done at home, I[n 
sewing have a few standard things, as work 
aprons according toa prescribed pattern. In 
baking have a standard size loaf of bread 
from a given recipe. Use oneof the govern- 
ment recipes given in the government pam- 

.phlet on bread making. Follow 





the same plan with cake and pie, 
or whatever else is undertaken. 

For the success of any one 
school exhibit it is not necessary 
to have as great a variety as has 








An Unusually Attractive Exhibit of Vegetables 


vine stalks. The attention of children is thus 
called to the fact that new enemies of crops 


appear as the cultivation of each crop in- 


creases. This has been true in connection 
with cotton, wheat and potatoes.’ 

Much depends on the arrangement of an 
exhibit. Place ears of corn of the same size 
and shade of colorside by side. Place apples 





Some Proud Exhibitors 


been mentioned. 

All fruits should be grouped 
together and all vegetables—in 
fact, all of a kind should be to- 
gether. While no grains, vege- 
tables or fruits should be polished 
they should be spotiessly clean. 
Vegetables should be washed 
thoroughly before being placed 
on exhibition. Every exhibit 
should be labeled very carefully. 
In this connection the art of 
printing by hand, clearly and 
correctly, is very useful. Great 
care should be taken in the hand- 
ling of fruit and vegetables in- 
tended for an exhibit. Scratches 
_ or bruises detract from the ex- 
hibit.\_ If possible carry the exhibit to the 
school or hall in a basket in‘the hand. If 


they must be shipped wrap each in paper 


and pack as carefully as if packing glass 
goblets. 

Exhibits of vegetables and fruits, except 
peas and tomatoes, may be sprayed frequently 
by a small atomizer, with clean, cool water. 

_A school exhibit need not 
be a large exhibit to be suc- 
cessful. I have seen an exhibit 
of ‘potatoes consisting of five 
potatoes brought in by each 
pupil of a rural school and ar- 
ranged on a table in the front 
of the:room that was very in- 
teresting and instructive to 
the pupils and to the parents 
who came.. Several kinds were 
exhibited, but the Irish Cob- 
bler led all the rest in uniform 
shape and regularity. The 
soil in that locality was best 
suited to this variety of potato. 
Simply as a result of this little 
exhibit, two farmers selected 
this potato for seed potato for 
their planting the ; following 
season. 

Another exhibit which at- 
tracted much attention in a 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Some Interesting Examples of Sand Dunes 


Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S., 




















KOITOR’S NOTE: It may come as a surprise to many of our readers to learn of the 
place of sand dunes in Nature's phenomena. When a party of the leading European 
natural scientists visited the United States five years ago to inspect personally 
our natural wonders, they were all of one mind that the four phenomena they wanted 
to see most of all were the Yosemite Valley, the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park 
and the Indiana sand dunes. They said that if this last named picturesque spot 
were in Europe, it would be put under governmental control and would be visited 
by millions of tourists, including many from America. It is proposed to convert 
the dune region into a new National Park, and had it not been for the war doubtless 
the bill would have been passed by Congress. Furthermore, there is a proposal 
afoot to name the park after the nature-loving poet of Indiana, James Whitcomb 
tiley. All these facts will help to make more interesting Miss Davidson’s able 
article concerning sand dunes in general, 





be held in suspension 
a moment or two by a 
strong wind. The 
slightest obstacle will 
create a tiny eddy, re- 
sulting in a greater 
heaping up of sand on 
the windward side of 
the object. Anyone 
familiar with the seashore has often seen a 
clam shell or a pebble or even.a bunch of 


VitRY picturesque shore 
form, which is not confined 
to existing seashores alone, is 
the sand dune. Dunes are 
always such an _ interesting’ 
topic for older pupils that it 
is well to have in mind a simple explanation 
of their formation and occurrence. 
Sand dunes become most marked and per- 
manent features of 
~ the landscape where 














: Photograyh by Brown Bros, 
Sand Dune Advancing over Pine Forest, Miller, Indiana 





stick can cause a heaping up of sand, the 
journey and rest of a single grain, (b), to- 





there is a definite 
prevailing or major 
wind direction. 
They usually occur 
along the seashore, 
but lake shores, open 
plains and desert re- 
gions, as the Sahara, 
are favorable for 
their formation. On 





—_ a sandy shore be- 
Mane 2008 tween high and low 
Figure I water there is a belt 


of greater or less 
width, subject to drying by wind and sun 
when the tide is out. This is the sand 
whose movement gives rise to dunes. The 
ripples caused by the wind playing over such 
a belt when it is dry can be observed. The 
grains of sand are rolled along or they may 


grass offer just such resistance to the even 
rolling and progress of the sand. The sand 
heaps up in front of the shell, the grains are 
rolled up the slope to the top of the slight 


ge Mn 
ee 


Figure II 


eminence and then fall into the depression 
on the leeward side, where they remain 
stationary until uncovered again in the course 
of the cycle which is the life history of every 
sand wave whether large or small. 

Figure I shows diagrammatically how a 

















Photograph by Brown Bros, 


Sand Dune at Easthampton. Long Island 


gether with the onward progress of the sand 
ripple in the direction of the wind. As the 
crest moves forward by the accumulation of 
sand to leeward of the obstacle, the wind- 
ward slope is gradually removed, until the 
wave of sand finally appears beyond the ob- 
stacle which originally caused it, and the 
grains which first fell over the crest are now 
ready ‘to take part again in the progressive 
movement of the ripple or dune. A tree, a 
hedge, a boulder or a fence may contribute 
to the formation of a dune of wind-blown 
sand. Dunes may reach a height of 200 to 
300 feet and form a long ridge. They are 
more commonly ten or twenty feet high and 
not very long. 

Figure II illustrates the shifting character 
of dunes. It is a diagram of what actually 
occurred during a period of sixty years on the 
coast of Germany. Unless fixed either nat- 
urally or artificially, dunes tend to] migrate. 
Thoreau, over fifty years ago, in his ‘‘Walks 
on Cape Cod,’’ wrote the results of his own 
observations and the tales of the oldest in- 
habitants regarding the dunes there. An 
entire peat bog had been covered up, and at 
the time of his writing was reappearing be- 
hind the moving dune. . The visitor to Cape 
Cod to-day can see the tops of dead trees 
projecting through the sand, and also other 
trees,- recently laid bare, which had been 
covered for many years. 

The inland movement of sand dunes is apt 
to have disastrous effects. In south-western 
France, near the Gironde River, the dunes 
were moving at the rate of sixteen to ninety 
feet a year before they were fixed. In this 
district fertile fields and whole villages were 
buried. On the coast of Scotland a large 
estate, including manor, farm houses, or- 
chards and fields, now lies buried in sand 
nearly one hundred feet deep. On the other 
hand, a fixed coastal dune serves to. protect 
the land from the encroachment of the sea, 
and may even aid in reclaiming land, by 
cutting off a shallow lagoon which ultimately 
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fills up and becomes dry land. 
Some writers believe that if 
left to herself Nature would 
attend to the fixation of a line 
of dunes near the sea, but 
that men and cattle have de- 
nuded such places of the vege- 
tation which would hold the 
sand in place, so that now 
large sums of money must be 
spent to prevent its migration. 

In Holland, we are told, 
‘“‘the people deal as gingerly 
with their dunes as if treading 
on eggs. He who is lucky 
enough to possess a mole hill 
or dune, pets it affectionately 
and spends his substance in 
cherishing and fattening it.’’ 
Here the dunes play an im- 
portant'part in the reclamation 
of ‘land; consequently to pro- 
tect the dunes is the first step toward wrest- 
ing more land.from the sea. Long stretches 
of sea walls or dykes are really nothing but 
retaining walls built to hoid the dunes in 
place and prevent their inland migration. 
At Katwyk, near the mouth of the Old Rhine, 
and at Scheveningen, one may walk over the 
sandy ridges which protect the neighboring 
villages from the sea. : 

The Gironde district already mentioned, 
also.called the ‘‘Landes,’’ was once in a fair 
way to become:as sterile and uninhabitable 
as the Sahara. Besides covering villages and 
fields, the migrating dunes choked the rivers 
and altered the drainage, causing unhealthy 
swamps to form in the lagoons. Over a 
hundred years ago a Frenchman named Bre- 
montier planned a method of fixing the 
dunes. Work was successfully begun, but 
appropriations ceased after a time and all 
reverted to the original condition. After 
some years the government again became in- 
terested in the region, large sums of money 
were appropriated and Bremontier’s plans 
were carried out, with the result that to-day 
the Gironde district is noted for its produc- 
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Photograph by Brown Bros, 
Sand Dune Advancing into Calumet River, Miller, Indiana 


tiveness. Grapes are raised there as well as 
wheat and other grains. Many animals graze 
on the re-made pasture lands, while forests 
of pine yield a large revenue inresin. Thor- 
eau, in describing an ‘‘interesting planta- 
tion of pitch-pines twenty or thirty acres in 
extent’’ started on Cape Cod, calls the pine 
forests planted near Bayonne, France, ‘‘a 
nobler kind of grain to raise than corn even. ’’ 

Since sand dunes when fixed are a protec- 
tion against the sea and against more dunes, 
it is interesting to note how this fixation has 
been .accomplished. The simplest method, 
one in which man and nature may be allies, 
is by the cultivation of such plants as have 
amatting root system. Bunch, beach and mar- 
ram grass have been used with good effect 
in different places, and grazing on sand dunes 
is forbidden. These grasses grow higher and 
higher as the dune increases in height, leav- 
ing below a complicated mass of roots which 
hold the sand in their tangles. With this 
sand kept in place, an opportunity is given 
for the reclamation of inner ridges by suit- 
able vegetation, grasses, bushes and scrub 
succeeding one another until the soil is ca- 


pable of sustaining more ex- 
acting forms of plant life. 


SAND DUNES OF INDIANA 


One of the most interesting 
and unique groups of sand 
dunes in the world is that on 
the southern and south-eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan. So 
unusual are these dunes that 
we hope they may be preserved 
for future generations as a 
National Park, and that the 
park will be named in honor 
of Indiana’s great nature poet, 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

The sands are of glacial 
origin, having been deposited 
in the vast sheet of water 
which was the geologic ances- 
tor of our present Great Lakes. 
As this water was the result 
of the melting of the retreating glacier, 
it contained great quantities of ice-ground 
sund. When the Niagara drainage system 
was established the lake level lowered, and 
the sands were left exposed to wind action. 

Many busy communities, such as Gary, 
Michigan City and Hammond, have sprung’ 
up in the locality, and many square miles of 
dune country have been transformed into city 
squares, but there are still some portions left 
in their original wildness. At present these 
form privately owned parks that are famous 
for the variety and extent of their vegeta- 
tion. The dunes are for the most part fairly 
well fixed, and present many variations in 
form, from the looser beach sands along the 
lake to the wooded dunes farther away. The 
glens between the ridges are particularly 
noted for their luxuriant vegetation and for 
the quantities of birds and game which live 
there. 

These dunes were considered of sufficient 
importance to be included among the wonders 
of America which were visited in 1912 by 
scientists from all over the world, at the 


(Continued on page 7b) 





What the Camp Fire Girls May Accomplish for a School 


[NOREASING school efficiency’’ is.the side 


of every progressive American ‘teacher. . 


And efficiency; in the twentieth century 
school, means vastly more than the com- 
petency to teach elementary sub- 
jects. The common school of to-day 
is fast becoming’a neighborhood social 
center, and the teacher who can win 
the cooperation of parents and chil- 
dren, thus bringing school life into 
close harmony with that of the home, 
has accomplished one of the greatest 
ends in education. 

I know of no better way to accom- 
plish this purpose than the organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘Camp Fire Girls.’’ Not 
only is this club beneficial to grammar 
school pupils but it is also applicable 
to lower grades or rural districts. 


BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 


Girls between twelve and twenty-one years 
of age may be members of the ‘‘Camp Fire. ’’ 
Younger children may belong to the ‘‘Blue 
Birds,’’ an organization usually controlled 


by a ‘‘Camp Fire Girl.’’ Both branches are 
under the direct supervision of the the Guar- 
dian, or leader, of the Camp. 

The aim of the Camp Fire Girls is to de- 
velop a cooperative spirit that will 











Totem Skin and Symbols of the Wahwahtaysee Camp 
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influence the entire community. 
Camp Fire Girls do things; and in 
working learn the joy of service, the 
inexpressible pleasure of aiding 
others. The Law: ‘‘Seek beauty, 
give service, pursue knowledge, be 
trustworthy, hold on to health, glorify 
work, be happy,’’ is in itself an in- 
spiration toward truer and nobler 
womanhood. 

The Guardian of the Camp should 
be a woman of wide experience, who 
can understand the problems of girls 
and help them to attain their desires. 
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She is a leader, a counselor, a com- 
panion, holding the complete con- 
fidence of her girls. In communities 
where there is no Camp and where no 
competent woman is willing to organ- 
ize one, the teacher herself may be 
Guardian. It is preferable, however, 
that some other person take this office. 
The teacher, no matter how highly 
esteemed she is by her pupils, is al- 
ways considered as an_ instructor 
rather than a comrade. Asa member 
of the Camp Fire group she can work 
with her girls, earn honors by doing 
the same things that they are doing 
and come into close touch with their 
ideals, 

Should the teacher be over twenty-one 
years of age, she may be an honorary mem- 
ber of the Camp. Let it also be understood, 
in this connection, that the organization is 
not a secret society. Visitors are always 
welcome to attend the meetings, either 
weekly or ceremonial. The teacher also may 
well remember that as her pupils’ interest 
increases so will increase the interest of the 
community. The greatest attribute of the 
Camp Fire is that its work portrays the 
beauty of everyday life, glorifies all work 
however humble, and brings 
mothers and daughters into 
closer understanding. 

The Camp usually meets at 
the homes of the girls or out- 
of-doors. The ceremonies are 
simple, yet very beautiful. 








Headbands Woven by the Wahwahtaysee Camp Fire Girls 


sing, no matter how dark life may appear. 
As a teacher and also as a Camp Fire Girl, 
I have found that the choosing of names and 
the designating of symbols means a great deal 
to the individual girl. She learns to express 
her ideals, to respond to the romance of life, 
to see the beauty of her surroundings. Vastly 
more than this, she strives to be true to her- 
self and to make her Guardian and associates 
proud of her efforts. Among my pupils, the 
girls who belong to the Camp Fire are found 
to be the best students. Especially do they 
excel in drawing, manual training, sewing 
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and nature study. As a_ general 
thing, they find a keen enjoyment in 
work, and their attitude influences 
the whole room for the best. 

Honor beads are awarded for per- 
sonal attainment. These are divided 
into seven classes: Health Craft, 
Home Craft, Camp Craft, Nature 
Lore, Business, Hand Craft . and 

’ Patriotism. 

The following items, selected from 
a list of nearly three hundred, are 
suggestive of the varied work for 
which honors are given: 

Cook three common yegetables, each in 
three ways. 

Take entire care of one room for one month. 

Tramp forty miles in any ten days. 

Trim a hat. 

Know seven constellations and their stories. 

Know principles of elementary bandaging and the 
use of surgeon’s plaster. 

Identify and describe twenty birds. 

Press a suit. | 

Make a waist. 

Attend ten Sunday services in three months. 

Sleep with open windows or out-of-doors two months. 

Be on time for school or business for two months. 

Abstain from eating candy between meals and chew- 
ing gum for one month. 

When a Camp. Fire Girl has fulfilled the 
necessary requirements, she is 
awarded the rank of Wood 
Gatherer and is given aring 
by the National Board. Upon 
attaining the, second degree 
she is entitled to wear the 
Fire Maker’s bracelet. 

The rank of Torch Bearer is 





An Indian name is chosen for 
the Camp, symbolic of some 
hidden meaning. My own 
Camp is called ‘‘Wahwahtay- 
see,’’ the name being chosen 
because we wish to let our 
light shine throughout the 
community and, like the fire- 
fly, vanish when our tasks are 
completed without waiting for 
praise. A neighboring Camp 
is called ‘‘Timeme.’’ This 
name is composed of the first 
initial of its original members 
and means ‘“To build.’’ 

Each girl also chooses an 
Indian name, making it sym- 
bolic of her ideals. Thesym- 
bol is woven in her headband 
and embroidered on her cere- 
monial dress. The colors, 
too, are chosen with regard to 
meaning. One_ headband, 
woven by one of my twelve- 
year old pupils, is strikingly 
beautiful. She chose her 
name ‘‘Cantewe,’’ meaning 
‘Singing Heart,’’ because of 
her talent for music. The 
background is of silver for 
firmness of purpose and un- 
tiring zeal, In the center, 
woven in bright red, symbolic 
of cheerfulness and courage, 
is a conventional heart. On 
either side are three notes 
woven in black, to show that 
Cantewe’s heart always will 


LAW OF THE 


*CAMP : FIRE - 


Seek Deauty 
Give service 


Pursue knowledge 


Be trustworthy 
Hold on to health 
Glorify work 


Be happy 








given only to those who are 
over fifteen years ofage. This 
is the highest degree awarded 
to any Camp Fire Gir! and in- 
volves months of conscientious 
work, 

Camp Fire meetings should 
be held at least once a week. 
At these gatherings the girls 
sew, do bead or raffia work, 
embroider, ete. This program 
may be varied by picnics, 
hikes or games. 

Council meetings are held 
onceamonth. This is the only 
time when the girls appear in 
costume. - Here honors are 
awarded and degrees given. 

From the above points we 
see that the Camp Fire is 
directly beneficial to the girls. 
A wide-awake organization 
may serve also as a community 
social center. Lawn parties, 
neighborhood picnics, enter- 
tainments, and public council 
fires may be held at frequent 
intervals. It is the aimof the 
Camp Fire to bring’ profitable 
pleasure within the reach of 
all, to glorify work, and to 
make life worth while. When 
the Guardian and girls can 
live, in their home and com- 
munity, the seven points of 
the Law, then will this end 





Paste this law on a card and hang in 2 convenient place 


be accomplished. 
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The Wagon of Writing and the Star of Reason | 




















perenne Bachrach 
Mrs. Beulah Adams Gilmore 


Supervisor of Writing in Several Towns in 
Connecticut, including Naugatuck and 
Westville 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as the children see us! 

KNOW that the the before ‘‘children’’ 

doesn’t accord with the rhythm of the 
classic, but I like it. I am thinking of the 
children before us during a writing lesson 
early in the first year of school. 

What is it all about, this rolling of arms, 
this pushing and pulling and all the rest of 
it (so the little minds reason) ; what connec- 
tion have these meaningless circles that 
really mustn’t be circles at all—just almost- 
circles—to writing like that which Daddy 
gets in his business letters, or Aunt Emma 
writes home to Mother? And why make 
such a fuss about sitting down justso? Why 
not sit tailor-fashion, or any way atall, take 
up one’s pencil and write, without making 
oneself all this extra bother and fuss? 

Not that the children in the first grade 
actually question the superior judgment of 
the teacher. No, they trust us well, those 
little people. The questioning, not the ques- 
tion itself, is subconscious on their part— 
wjth apologies to the psychologist in cuse 
questioning cannot be subconscious. I’ve 
made ten attempts to express my idea in 
other words, but each time ‘‘subconscious 
questioning’’ comes out on top. 

So let’s look the matter squarely in the 
face; do we illuminate, elucidate, explain, 
tell—choose which word you will—the rela- 
tion between the preliminary steps and arm 
movement writing itself? I am accepting 
on faith that we all teach arm movement 
writing in this get-through-quick-and-may- 
be-you’1l-get-rich-quick day and generation, 
for, as far as I know, it is the only method 
that will produce rapid, legible writing. 

And now you are putting me under ques- 
tion, and not subconsciously either, I fancy. 
‘‘Children do not reason in the first grade, 
they copy,’’ you say—at least, I’ve heard 
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many a gray-haired first grade teacher say 
this (not that I am implying you are gray- 
haired, by any means). Then don’t call it 
reasoning, call. it showing the connection be- 
tween the preliminary motions and actual 
writing; better by far to make it plain 
enough for them to see without exerting their 
reasoning faculties. 

To go back a bit: I am taking much for 
granted. I assume that in the first grade 
the children are at first taught to sit in the 
correct position at the desk; to hold their 
pencils properly, and to make arm movement 
exercises both at blackboard and on paper, 
for these are the correct preliminary steps in 
teaching arm motion writing. Possibly they 
are taught the ‘‘rainbow’’ (over and back 
across the paper), the ‘‘push and pull,’’ and 
other exercises, as well as regulation ovals. 
Then perhaps they are taught a few large 
letters, and finally a short word. This is 
entirely correct, and I would have it no other 
way, and it is you who have made this 
start to whom I speak. The teacher who 
plunges headlong into words and actual writ- 
ing without first teaching body position, 
pencil holding and pencil control has in 
truth so many troubles of her own making 
that I would hesitate to add one jot to her 
mountain of complications. 

Unless we devote the first lessons to body 
position, how can we expect one hundred 
little feet to stay ‘‘put?’’ And, though I 
wish it were otherwise, they must stay 
‘‘nut,’’ or over go lungs and back and eyes. 
Unless we devote several lessons to pencil 
holding, how can we expect other than 
‘‘ninched’’ pencils, exaggerated finger move- 
ment, and black, ugly writing? Unless for 
months we train the weak, uncontrolled 
muscles to swing and roll, how will they 
ever learn to do it?—for Mother Nature 
knows nothing about arm movement writing. 
Fail to teach body position, pencil holding, 
and arm control, and—well, you and the sec- 
ond grade teacher shortly will not be on 
speaking terms; that is my superlative, for 
such a condition in a school is often indica- 
tive of much. In case, however, this danger 
signal is not sufficient, let me point out that 
the breaking of bad habits in position and 
pencil holding that have been tolerated in 
the first grade, is, to the upper grade teach- 
er, one of the original fifty-seven varieties 
of torment. 

So it is the teacher who in the first grade 
painstakingly lays the foundation for future 
muscular movement, ‘‘ag’in the time’’ when 
the little muscles will be strong enough and 
well-trained enough to swing with rhythm 
and ease, with whom I am concerned. 

And now, having set myself right in the 
eyes of the upper grade teachers who beg us 
to ‘‘Start them out right,’’ and having de- 
clared myself in favor of arm movement, pro- 
vided—mind—the arms are trained through 
weeks of good preliminary drill in muscle 
control, I am back again to my starting point. 

We announce to the children that they are 


going to learn to write, and we call our les- 
sons ‘‘writing’’ lessons. Visions of written 
words and ‘‘stories’’ fill the minds of the 
little people. Their eyes are bright with an- 
ticipation. Perhaps they have been taught 
to make their letters at home. (Frequently, 
more’s the pity.) Notunkindly do I say this, 
but Mother doesn’t always realize how hard 
it is to break habits of poor position and pen- 
cil holding; in fact, often Mother doesn’t 
know that both feet must be down flat, head 
up and elbows just off the desk. Nor does 
she know that the thumb placed high on the 
pencil across from the first joint of the fore- 
finger will usually prevent pencil pinching. 
(Mother knows more important things in life 
than pencil holding, you know, fellow teach- 
ers. ) 

Then, having aroused the interest and de- 
sire of the child to write, to create a vehicle 
for transferring his thoughts about Rover or 
the buttercups, we immediately veer, from 
the child’s point of view, to apparently mean- 
ingless circles. Unless this instruction is 
carefully managed, the child sees no connec- 
tion between swinging his arm in accordance 
with our counts and actual writing. He 
wonders what it is all about, and I fancy he 
subconsciously (again I’ve wrestled and am 
vanquished) thinks we are quite mad, or for- 
getful, or something! 

When we say ‘‘Reading,’’ the child can 
see his goal, which is the immediate recog- 
nition of the same letters now before him; 
he appreciates that the key to this enchanted 
circle of words is being placed in his hand, 
and he realizes that he has begun, though 
ever so slowly, to unlock the magic door. 
Before he stands to read, we do not demand 
that he wiggle his toes five times! No in- 
deed, the faster he masters the unlocking of 
the door, the better. 

Well, and what shall we do about it? 

Let us show, and explain, and correlate. 
Let us show the children that the motions we 
are teaching are actually used in writing; 
let us explain that we must write with these 
motions in order to write rapidly, easily and 
lightly; let us correlate these motions with 
the letter formations, teaching the two both 
alternately and together. 

First, sit at your desk before the class. 
Very slowly, with each motion accentuated 
by care and precision, take position to write. 
Look carefully at your elbows to see if they 
are the prescribed inch off the desk and be 
sure that the children see- you looking—for 
these steps, I may add right here, are not at 
all for your own edification but to emphasize 
the care and deliberateness the children must 
at first take when called upon to assume writ- 
ing position. Train them to look—actually 
look—to see if their elbows are just right, 
and require the same process in order to have 
the thumb placed high (not uncomfortably 
so) on the pencil. 

When you have emphasized by example 
each of the important steps of position and 

(Continued on page 83) 
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on all your shoes. The kind that have 

the patented Foster Friction Plug— / 


no holes to track dirt into the house. 
At all dealers—Remember this name: 


Cat’s Paw Cushion ‘Rubber Heels 


50c attached—black, white and tan. 
For Men, Women and Children. 





FOSTER TRED-AIR 
HEEL CUSHIONS 

These “cushions of air” 

pepe hg bag FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
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your height—prevent fa- 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
tique. If your dealer 

cannot supply you we will 


on receipt of 25c. State we 
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These Famous R: 
Cost Your Sc: 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may 
have for permanent possession, this famous ‘“‘Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley—America’s greatest poet 
'—and Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,” made 
famous the world over by the poet’s most popular poem, written more than thirty 
years ago. 

The face of Riley should be familiar to every school child in America, for Rilev is 
the greatest children’s poet the world has ever produced. f 

“Oh! The Old Swimmin’ Hole! Where the creek so still and deep 
Looked like a baby river that was laying half asleep.’’ 

Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about the Old Swimmin’ 
Hole that Bixler pictures so beautifully. This splendid large oil 
painting will delight the heart of every boy and girl, and in its 
depths the older folks will understand Riley when he said: 


‘I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave like the Old Swimmin’ Hole.’”’ 





























These two treasures of America’s greatest poet—direct 
from the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley—will lend a 
distinction to your school, besides forming an object lesson 
in a study of Riley and American Literature. 

Both of these valuable adornments are recognized un- 
iversally as standard works of art, and are now in posses- 
sion of hundreds of schools all over the country, who are 
unanimous in their praise of this wonderful opportunity, 
Your own school need not be without them when they can be 
had free of cost. 

No American school can afford to be without these Riley Treas- 
ures, now that they may be secured without cost. Riley has helped to keep 
a sad world sweet and sound and sane. His influence on children is mirac- 
ulous. He speaks a language they understand; he sways them powerfully 
for good. No child who learns to love Riley can ever go far wrong, and 
the teacher who brings these Riley mementoes and Riley’s influence into 
his or her school deserves the thanks of the entire community. 


Read What these Teachers Say About the 
RILEY ART TREASURES 








Description of Bixler’s Buine 





From Park City, Utah 


Mr. H. H. McCartney writes: “We received the 
painting and bust a few days ago and now they are dis- 
played in a conspicuous place in our school. We are de- 
lighted with them as they far exceeded our fondest hopes. 
They are truly beautiful and a gift that any school could 
justly be proud of.”’ 


From Yancey, Texas 


Bessie Boone of Yancey, Texas, writes: “We re- 
ceived the picture and bust and are delighted with both 
of them. Iam sending the thanks of my entire room to 
you for this offer you are making, that we were fortunate 
enough to take advantage of.” 


Greenfield Art Association, 103 Main Stre 


From Jacksonville, Florida 


Mrs. Edith Hunter writes: “I wish to acknowledge 
the receipt of the bust, picture and book. The children 
as wellas myself are delighted, and the bust and picture 
are a constant source of pleasure to them as well as my- 
self, Thank you so much for making it possible for us to 
have them.”’ 


From Reeve, Wisconsin 


Pauline M. McKee, Principal of the Reeve School, 
Reeve, Wis., writes: ‘Just a tardy word of appreciation 
to tell you that we are delighted with your fairness and 
squareness in your treatment of us. We are more than 
delighted with the Riley bust, picture and book.”’ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
RILEY BUST 


The bust of Mr. Riley is the ac- 
complishment of the noted sculp- 
tor, J. Leeland Roop, and is recog- 
nized as one of the best likenesses 
of Riley ever made. It is one-half 
life size and artistically finished 
in old ivory, being especially ap- 
propriate for schools and libraries. 











RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN? H0 


This beautiful painting of Riley’s ‘Old 


and is a genuine oil painting, not an imi 
noted artist Bixler himself. It is pair 
those he has painted for hundreds of ot! 
wealth of deep rich tones that its real} 
this illustration. Your choice may beh 
tones. They are supplied with an artis 
with a beveled gilt mould which are of th 
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| We will provide any teacher, on request 
ead How Easy It Is. with 150 artistic souvenir Riley Pins. 
' ; These pins at only ten cents each are 
é easily and quickly sold by the pupils among their parents 
i and friends. The pupil selling the most pins. will receive 
a beautifully illustrated book of Riley’s poems containing 
the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and many other early poems. 
Send the proceeds from the Pins to the Capital State 
Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the Riley 
Monument Fund will deposit one dollar of the proceeds 
towards the erection of the Riley Monu- 
ment to be erected in the Poet’s home 
town by American School Children. 
We will immediately forward by 
prepaid express the famous paint- 
ing, bust, and prize book of 
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poems, identical as described Whitcomb 
below, and place the names of Riley 
the teacher and pupils on the : Born 1849 
Died 1916 ’ 







Riley Monument Honor Roll. 


The people of your community will become as inter- 
ested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly 
buy the pins, not only to assist the pupils, but also as sou- 
venirs from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction 
with these Artistic Treasures in your schoolroom will be 
not only as great as that of the hundreds of teachers 

who have already procured them, but also as great as 
the delight of all whosee them. They could not be 
purchased from an Art Dealer for many times the 
proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are works 
of art you will be always proud to have in 
your school. 
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fe Greenfield 
/ Art Association, 






























es : . ‘ , (ey : 
DESCRIPTION It is impossible to describe or show Le Greenfield, Ind. 
Of The PRIZE | Dy the illustrations the artistic beauty and skill “Ay 103 Main Street. 
displayed in these famous treasures. They must be ety GENTLEMEN :—Please send me 
BOOK OF seen to be appreciated > postpaid by return mail the 
| ‘ POEMS ’ < OA Riley Pins to be sold by the pupils 
ixler’s Buine Oil Painting of Hundreds of teachers or = ——— _ o, at Ten Cents Each, and the proceeds 
’ HO i The prize book of J already taken advantage of this exceptiona 6 sent to the Capital State Bank of your 
IN’ H Size 30x40 Inches, Framed poems for the pupil opportunity. Fillout the coupon and secure oy city in full payment of one framed paint- 
ey’s “‘Ol@immin Hole’’ is 30x40 inches, framed, selling the most a set for your own school A ing, bust and book, to be identical as de 
t an imit but actually painted by hand by the Riley Pins, contains y ; v scribed, express prepaid. One dollar of this 
tis ifiilly for the achool, the ame as | J the “Old Swimm’ | Miai] Us the Coupon Today 5° amount is tobe placed inthe Riley Monument Pung, 
its real can not begin to be reproduced in other famous poems. 4 d £9 and the name of the school, pupils and teacher to 
aay be hat painting either in natural or sepia It is beautifully illus- Send No Money. _We wl 1 immed- 4 be placed on the Monument Honor Roll. 
an artis{tmish mission oak frame, interlined trated by Will Vaw- iately send the Riley Pins post- 
are of th@hichest quality. This striking’com- ff - ter and is a handsome paid with all instructions. ° Y/ _ 
| splendidftic taste, gift book. : : : accra - — 
Right now is the time to act. 
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‘I Will. Save An Any Teacher..More 
20n a. 100 UNDERWOOD 


/ 
S 





VERY teacher and instructor knows the Underwood—the standard of 


and durability. Thousands of teachers throughout America are using 
Underwoods today, that they rented or bought from me. 


I will send you on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a high-grade Visible Writing Underwood, 
exactly as illustrated and described—with Back Spacer, Fab bulator, Stencil Attachment, Two 
Color Ribbon, Water-proof Cover and Special ouch T ewriting Instruction Book that 
teaches you to operate any Underwood in ONE DAY. 1 will back the machine I send you 
with a written guarantee of Five Years’ Service. The price I will quote you is LESS than 3 


the manufacturer’s price. And, you don’t even have to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can 
TRY iz, and then, if you are not entirely satisfied in every way—send it back at my expense. 


Make Your Work Easier—Make Twice the Cost of an Underwood In a Month 


You can easily write your reports, correspondence and school work on an Underwood. _ You have TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you can, without obligation, write all you like and see how 
helpful an Underwood is. You can make 10c to 20¢ a page typing manuscript, scenarios, correspond- 
ence for others. You can prepare articles, stories, photoplays, yourself, but publishers demand them type- 
written. Remember, my price is low and you can easily earn twice its cost while still renting a machine, 


25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


[mention my long experience and number of customers because I want every reader of this paper to 
have full confidence in my institution, and any statements made. I am the largest typewriter re- 
builder in the world, handling Underwoods only, obtaining all machines and also parts direct from the 
’ Underwood Company. Don’t confuse me with a second-hand dealer. 


I Double the Life of an Underwood 


f put each machine through a process I have spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart, 
rebuilt from top to bottom. Frame is re-enameled, bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit for further 
service are discarded and replaced by brand new parts, purchased from the Underwood Company. Each 
machine is equipped with New Type, New Platen, New Ribbon Vibrator, Front Scale, Feed Roll, Rib- 
bon, Space Bar, Key Rings, Key Glasses, Rubber Feet, ete. Expert mechanics re-adjust and re-align 
each machine. It will stand any mechanical typewriter test. 


My Five Year Guarantee—10 Days’ Free Trial 


I personally stand back of every machine re-built in my factory with a Written Five Year Guarantee of Service. I 
guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even have 

R to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, if you conclude the 
7 machine I send you does not look, work and write like new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit 


> : : % 
ne Sy or charges paid by you. ‘l'his guarantee affords you complete protection. 
St : ; 
‘) Mail coupon or post card today for special low 
& Ka *, -) Rent or Buy price and terms. You can rent, applying six 
om % , " 
Y% Qe months’ rental on purciase price, buy on easy terms or secure our 
m 5 o liberal discount for cash. 
v.%% 
a ¢, 5 
4 My%q'Oe “¢ My Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE 
% “Og Ge % % A new plan—our AGENCY PLAN. It has proven wonderfully successful in 
&, Y, & v7) helping teachers receive a machine, Sign coupon below for details. You are 
.> 2 % not asked to do any ccliciting or canvassing for orders. You simply become 
& © % o a part of our nation-wide organization and co-operate with us in an easy 
Sx “ DD “@ 4) way. Remember—our plans are PROVEN~—you can surely get your 
e e. mh 7.) % Underwood Free in this way. Send name and address today and learn 
Ge oO 3 fe w about offer No. 87. 
7) 43 e 
’ % Oath %, Mail Coupon Today—No Obligation 
Cx fa m 4 & Get my low price, rental and easy payment terms, learn about 
vb + 4 so) ? Agency Plan: I do business direct—no middleman’s profits. 
* ) “se, te Sn Sign the coupon for all details. 
‘. %&, %, “ey, Ask for Offer No. 87. 
e, % 1 Ue s E. W. S. Shipman, President 
+ 
o 4.2 Typewriter Emporium 


Chicago, Illinois 


visible writers—a typewriter representing the highest type of simplicity 


, purchaser. 
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Notes 
From Recent © 
Teachers’ Letters 


Hanceville, Ala., June 15th 
Iam entirely satisfied with 
the Underwood No. 4 Type- 
writer. It looks like a new 


machine. Jos. F. Kohleuberg. 
Youngstown, Ohio, July 21st 
Machine just received and can 
assure you it is just as adver- 
tised. In fact, much better. The 


machine is giving good satisfac. 
tion. James Aiken. 


Oahelata, Okla., July 24th 
I 7 highly leased with the worm 
of. my } Underwood _ and its 
a & apes arance. Mr. Shipman, 
I um pleased to call you an honest 
and precise _ and myself a happy 
. Hausman, 


Fremont, Neb., July 1th 


After NINE months of wear the ma- 

chine is — as well as when I pur- 

chased it Sy 
428 W. 82nd $ 


Jefferson, Iowa, July 15th 
After 18 months of hard service, m 
machine is as good as when I secure 
it and has been in ovens OF way! sitisfao- 
tory. Price. 

Urbana, Ill., June 10th 
I am more than pleased. Machine 
Seana be told from new in appearance 
or work, 
W. T. Haines, 


Marceline, Mo.:, July 18th 
Itis as good as any new machine I 
ever used and would recommend it to 


anyone. 
Ralph Crystal, 
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Gary and the Gary School System 


BY RALPH OTIS HIBSCHMAN, B. Pd., Superintendent Public Schools, Ti Pp 


), ORE has been heard of the 
¥ Gary school system in the last 
few years than of any other 
school system in the country. 
It is, probably, in many re- 
att ’ spects, the greatest school 
syabetl in the United States. In fact, it has 
been called ‘‘the guinea pig’’ in the educa- 
tional field of America because so many new 
things have been tried there. Over one hun- 
dred of the larger cities in the United States 
have already followed the plans of Supt. 
William Wirt, who developed the Gary sys- 
tem. New York City is at present paying 
him thousands—some say ten thousand—of 
dollars a year to spend one week each month 
in that city, to place Gary plans in the public 
schools there. Gary pays him six thousand 
a year and he gets frequent calls to spend a 
few days in other cities to solve problems for 
them. It may be safely said that he 





roads pass through Gary. The Steel Company 
paid the Lake Shore, the Baltimore and Ohio 
and several other railroads for moving their 
tracks into the city, so that they might have 
the best of transportation facilities. The val- 
ue of the property of the steel works in 1915 
was $99,000,000. When Gary was organized 
Mr. Wirt was superintendent of the school at 
Bluffton, Indiana. As soon as the school 
board was elected, they asked Mr. Wirt to 
come to Gary. At the time, they had one 
schoolhouse with one teacher. However, the 
people knew that the town would grow rap- 
idly. Mr. Wirt saw that there was a great 
opportunity at Gary for a wide-awake school 
man. His salary to supervise, not to teach, 
that one-room school for the next year was 
$2,500, and he himself says that he never 
stepped inside of the schoolhouse. Instead, 
he went to Europe and studied the school 


, Ohio 





ironwork, tinsmithing, weaving and paint- 


ing. And yet the graduates of the Gary 


schools very often enter the sophomore class 
in college. In a few years they expect to 
offer two years of college work at Gary. 

The idea of efficiency is prevalent through- 
out the system. It is said that at Gary they 
do a greater amount of work with a smaller 
amount of equipment than at any other place 
in the country. Every teacher there must 
know how to be efficient. 

There are two sets of teachers, set A being 
on duty from 8:50 a. m.. to 3:00 p. m. and 
set B from 9;15 a. m. to 4:15 p.m. Then 
there are teachers in charge of the night 
schools. Some of the day school teachers 
spend an evening or two each week in teach- 
ing. Most ofthe time there are two teachers 
in one room and sometimes there are as many 
as six. Theschools are open every Saturday 

for eight hours, for those who want to 





is the highest paid public school su- 
perintendent in America. 

How has the Gary school system 
been developed? In order to answer 
this question, we must first of all study 
the history of Gary. 

Had we stood on the site of Gary in 
April, 1906, we could not have imagined 
what would be done there a few weeks 
later. We would have seen at some 
places a region of marshes with water 
six feet deep; at other places sand 
dunes a hundred feet high. The only 
trees we could have seen would have 
been scrub oaks. Gary even now has 
few fruit trees. 

Gary might be called a city ‘‘made 
to order.’’ It is the only city in the 
world that has been built according to 
afixed plan. The first inhabitant of 
Gary was a man who later served for 
eight years as mayor—Mayor Knox— 
and whostill is one of the most promi- 
He arrived on 





The following points of interest in the educational 
movement known as the Gary System, as outlined by 
David Snedden, State Commissioner of Education, 
Boston, may be of interest. 
1. It permits of such use of school buildings that substan- 
tially twice as many children can be accommodated in the ordinary 
type of school building as is usually the case. 
classrooms, they have assembly hall, workrooms and gymnasium. 
2. All of the teaching is in greater or less degree on a de- 
partmental basis. 
3. The buildings, equipment and activities of the entire 
school system are used, as laboratory and workshop, for the prac- 
tical activities. 


4. The so-called “practical” or 


In addition to 


“industrial” activities of the 
pupils in the grades and in the high school are of so thoroughly 
definite and utilitarian a character as to insure valuable educa- 
tional results. 
5. Educational agencies other than the school are drawn 
into active cooperation with the school to some extent. 
agencies include the public library, the church school for reli- 
gious training, industrial establishments, and various forms of 
voluntary activity, such as the Y.M.C. A. work, Boy Scout work 
and the like. 
6. The amount of attention given to instruction in science is 
such as to insure valuable results in this field. 

7. There is a substantial lengthening of the customary 


These 


do special work or make up work which 

.they missed. Even on Sunday the 
schools are sometimes open, for reli- 
gious services. 

Due to the Gary system of work, 
study and play, it is said that the 
schools can accommodate just twice as 
many pupils as under the old_ system. 
The pupils are divided into six groups. 
One-sixth are on the playground and in 
the gymnasium (each school has one 
gymnasium for boys, another for girls), 
one-sixth in the laboratories, one-sixth 
in the shops, one-sixth in the audito- 
rium, and the remaining two-sixths in 
the class and study rooms. Thus, the 
shops, playgrounds and _ laboratories 
are in use all the time. This is about 
the average form of division, but the 
proportion may vary on account of 
special work. Children are in school 
from seven to eight hours a day, and 
since they are busy at all times, they 
advance quickly. They generally do 
the work of the eight grades in six 
years. Children are promoted at any 








the site of Gary on May 22, 1906. It aac 

took him and his companion six hours 

to travel less than three miles, the dis- 

tance from the nearest road to the site. systems there, especially in Germany, and 


The town was organized on June 14, 1906. 
Men came from all sections of the country, 
and a typical ‘‘wild west’’ town sprang up. 
Gary must have been a home of rowdies and 
ruffians, The first murder in Gary was com- 
mitted for $1.50. Thirteen of the first six- 
teen police were shot. However, Gary has 
gradually cleansed herself of the rougher 
element, but we cannot expect to have ideal 
citizens in a town where there are represent- 
atives of forty-seven nationalities. The 
population of Gary is about 43,000; ask any 
man from Gary what the population will be 
there in ten or fifteen years, and he will not 
hesitate to say 300,000. 

Gary was built by order of the United 
States Steel Company. The site was chosen 
because it was near the Indiana coal fields, 
because it bordered on Lake Michigan, and 
because of its railroad facilities. Seven rail- 


then formed the plans for the Gary schools. 

It is not believed that the Gary system can 
be introduced into the schools of all towns, 
but it is probably the most suggestive sys- 
tem in America. No teacher can go through 
those schools without getting new ideas. The 
Gary schools won first prize at the San Fran- 
cisco Fair. This was their slogan, ‘‘The 
use of all the plant, all the time, for all the 
people.’? They showed two reels of moving 
pictures of the work of the schools. These 
were interesting, not only to teachers but to 
all Americans who believe that the defense 
of our nation depends greatly upon the work 
done in the public schools, 

One reason for the constant advertising of 
the Gary schools is because they are so prac- 
tical. The principles of twenty-nine trades 
are taught there, including bench work, 
lathe, foundry, shoe-making, pottery-making, 


time of the year. 

There have been two things mentioned 
which ought to be explained more fully: 
namely, the auditorium, and special work. 
Each school has its auditorium, several of 
them having seating capacities of fifteen hun- 
dred. Each has a large stage, facilities for 
dramatizing, and a moving picture machine. 
The auditoriums are in use six hours in the 
day, and are continually in charge of six 
teachers. The work of these teachers is to 
prepare programs for the five days in the 
week. Much supplementary teaching is done 
here with the stereopticon. As one-sixth of 
the pupils are in the auditorium at one time, 
the programs surely must be good so as to 
retain the interest of these pupils. Yet they 
all like the auditorium period. The follow- 
ing may be the program for one week: On 
Monday, supplementary geography with the 
use of the stereopticon; Tuesday, dramatiza- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Making History Concrete 


BY ETHEL H. ROBSON, History Critic, La Crosse State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


~™~R. G. STANLEY HALL says 

4 that one-tenth of what we 

hear becomes a part of us, 

4 three-tenths of what we say 

Wana a and seven-tenths of what we 

' =i" do; if this is true, then why 

not impress facts with ‘‘doing,’’ when we 

know that such a smal! part of the ‘‘hear- 
ing’’ and ‘‘seeing’’ become a part of us? 

Yes, I know many of us will say, ‘‘But I 
haven’t the time. Iv takes all my school hours 
to conduct my regular recitations.’’ I know 
this is true with most of us, but let us con- 
sider how we might ‘‘get around’’ this. 

Why not stimulate the child’s interest so 
that he will want to ‘‘do’’ things outside of 
school hours? We all know that a child loves 
to do things just for the sheer joy of manip- 
ulation. Why not let this desire to create, 
that functions after school and on Saturdays, 
run along lines that will tend to fix in mind 
different phases of school work? 

In our history work, which includes grades 
from the third to the eighth, the children 
make many things, sometimes by request of 
the teacher but often of their own initiative. 








Locks 


The locks here pictured were made at home 
by an eighth grade boy. During our study 
of the Erie and Panama Canals, we made a 
study of locks. Pictures were drawn, and 
then we decided we should like some minia- 
ture locks to look at and handle. One bright 
boy set to work, but, as you can see from 
the picture, much hard labor was necessary 
before they were completed. They were 
made from concrete, which he mixed him- 
self and poured into molds which he also 
made. As you can see, there was quite a 
bit of delicate workin making and placing 
the gates. These were made of wood. 

The value of this piece of work can hardly 
be overestimated, both to the boy and to the 
school. The locks are used in nearly every 


grade in the training school, and often by 
the normal department, where Professor 
Sanford ties a string to an eraser and re- 
quires his normal students to draw the canal 
boat through the locks. 

The young creator has felt amply repaid 
for his labor; one need only see him before 





a group of students, teachers or parents, and 
notice the pride with which he explains how 
he made his locks, to be sure of this. The 
other boys envy him his privilege of speak- 
ing »efore these groups, aud receiving so 
much attention; this boy’s work becomes an 














Stocks 


incentive for them to try to do something 
that people will notice and for which the: 
will be praised. 

The ‘‘stocks’’ and ‘‘pillories’’ were made 
at the time we were study- 
ing Colonial punishments. 
They were made by fourth 
grade boys, on their own in- 
itiative. After we had 
looked at many pictures and 
had drawn many pictures on 
the board, one little fellow 
said, one morning, ‘‘I made 
a pillory at home last night 
and put my brother John in 
it.’’ Of course he was re- 
quested to bring it to school, 
that the children might see 
it. Contrary to ‘‘ye olden 
time,’’ it became a great 
privilege to stand in the 
pillory. 

Many other boys at once wanted to make 
stocks and pillories at home: To be sure, 
they are crude, but they show where neces- 
sity has been the ‘‘mother of invention’’ in 
many cases. For instance, one boy could 
find a hook to hook only one side of the pil- 
lory; so a bent nail was substituted on the 
other, and it performed its function very 
well. In all cases, they were made out of 
odd pieces of lumber, and the necessary tools 
came from the tool chest which nearly all 
boys possess. Here, as in the previous case, 
they love to tell how they worked, and are 
very proud to be known as the maker of a 
certain piece of work. ; 

I find that it is very necessary to give the 
children credit whenever an occasion pre- 
sents itself. It repays them for their work 
and it stimulates desire, both on their part 
and on the part of others, to make things. 
This work provides a theme for oral lan- 
guage ; no topic brings forth less artificiality. 

The dolls were dressed by seventh grade 
girls during the study of Colonial costumes. 


There is generally a bit of rivalry to see who 
can have the details of the costume most 
typical of Colonial times. Thus the educa- 
tional value rests on the necessity for accu- 
rate knowledge. Sometimes the dolls are 
purchased from the five and ten cent store. 
Very often they are merely clothespins. 

The candles were made by fourth grade 
children at home. They learned the process 
by dramatizing candle making. Every step 
was practiced in the schoolroom, so that when 
they made real candles at home, the only 
difference was that they had real tallow (ob- 








Colonial Dolls 


tained from the butcher’s shop) instead of 
make-believe. Of course we could have used 
candle molds, but we wanted to do the old 
fashioned way—the ‘‘dipping’’ way. As you 
can see from the picture, one candle is ‘‘too 
fat,’’ but the fact only served to show the 
results that might be brought about if the 
Colonial housewife was too ambitious or had 
had little experience. 


4 








Pillory 
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Candles 


The ‘‘hornbook’’ was made by the fourth 
grade at the time when we were making a 
study of the Colonial school. The hornbook 
at the left is an exact fac-simile of the Co- 
lonial hornbook which may be purchased. 
In reproducing it, we first cut our foundation 
from cardboard. Then on a piece of paper, 




















Horn Books 


cut to fit the oblong part, the children printed 
the alphabet and the Lord’s Prayer as it was 
on the original. To imitate the little piece 
of tin around the edge, we drew a narrow 
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border with yellow crayola. Then after tying 
a string in the hole punched in the end of 
the handle, it was complete. Each child felt 
very proud to wear his hornbook all day. 

This problem will give better results if it 
is made at school rather than at home, for it 
would be impossible to give instructions def- 
inite enough for the child to work unaided. 
However, these took but iittle time and were 
well worth the time spent, as they showed 
the marked contrast between Colonial school 
books ‘and ours. 

The ‘‘ducking stools’? were made at home 
by the fourth grade boys, in connection with 
Colonial history. The only part not.made by 
the child was the chair at the end of the cord. 
This, in many cases, was taken from his 
small sister’s playhouse. 














Ducking Stool 


In connection with our fourth grade Colo- 
nial work, the girls and boys also made sam- 
plers, partly at home and partly inschool. | 
got the scrim at the five and ten cent store, 
cut it up in suitable sizes, gave each child 
some working cotton and started the work 
during school hours. After the children had 
learned the cross-stitch, and had the samplers 
properly marked with the letters of the al- 
phabet and whatever design they had planned 
to use, they took them home and worked on 





Stockade 
them evenings and Saturdays. I was happily 
surprised at the number of samplers that the 
children found among the family heirlooms 
after they had become interested in making 
their samplers look like the real ones. 

This ‘‘Boonsborough stockade’’ was made 
by the fourth grade in connection with their 
pioneer history, and was made during school 
hours. This proved to be a very good sub- 
ject for a community project, as there were 








Hominy Blocks 


so many separate parts to it that every child 
could be busy at the same time, I find the 
subjects that have many repeated parts lend 
themselves best to this kind problem. 


(Combinted on puye So) 


Language in the Making 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Crades and figh School”’. 


AN is a speaking animal. 
Monkeys may have their lan- 
guage, but we have yet to 
work it out satisfactorily. 
Animals may make use of 
: gesture. In fact the dog’s 
wag of the tail is a most expressive gesture 
of a certain kind. But of all the higher ani- 
mals, man ‘is the only one that has learned 
to think clearly and coherently, and to ex- 
press his thinking in terms of words. 

In the development of man’s history we 
find therefore a corresponding’ development 
of language, and of the expression of the 
human race in words organized for a definite 
purpose, . Language, or words, may be or- 








‘ganized to entertain (story telling), to in- 


form, to convince, and to do other long: rec- 
ognized services, ‘‘Language in the mak- 
ing’’ is a term that applies not only to the 
race but to each individual in the race. The 


and ‘‘Everyday English Composition”’ 


child in arms gesticulates just as our an- 
cestors may have done before they evolved 
spoken language. It gradually acquires its 
limited vocabulary, beginning with the words 
that are close at hand and very concrete. 
‘‘Dad-da,’’ ‘‘Ma-ma,’”’ ‘‘By-by’’ are ex- 
amples of these early verbal conquests. The 
child reaches out through its senses and daily 
adds to its tiny store of words, using’ these 
in new connections and recognizing them in 
the connections used by grown-ups. 

This conscious acquisition of vocabulary 
constitutes language in the making for the 
child. It is his language that is being made. 
Even the small child can be led to feel that 
the conquest of a new word is a splendid 
thing. One youngster of six takes great 
pride in writing on a typewriter the new 
words as he learns them. Language in the 
making pertains to us grown-ups, too, but 
more unconsciously. We do not take time 


‘by the context. 


to look up unknown words, but we gather 
the meaning through our knowledge of the 


context. This is often a commendable thing 
to do, for all words are colored more or les: 


One of the things we have 
to teach children in class is that any defini- 
tion from the dictionary must be interpreted 
in the light of the other words in the sen- 
tence in which the word is found. But to 
draw an analogy between grown-up and 
child, and to infer that because the grown- 
up in reading ‘‘Harper’s Magazine’’ does not 
stop to look up a new word, it is not neces- 
sary for the child to do so, seems strained. 
We must use common sense developing 
vocabulary. 

One of the great needs of the. children in 
elementary and secondary schools is to de- 
velop this working vocabulary, Our business 
as teachers is to find as many interesting 
avenues of approach as possible, and to know 











5° 


what to present and how to present it so as 
to make the vital impression. We must study 
the vocabulary needs of our individual chil- 
,dren and of the class and subject taught. 
Each subject of the curriculum involves cer- 
tain technical words that the child must un- 
derstand in order to do what the words im- 
ply. These may be very few in number, but 
a failure to understand them rightly may 
handicap the child and be at the bottom of 
his failure. With foreign children we should 
be particularly careful to see that such words 
as ‘‘multiply,’’ ‘‘outline,’’ ‘‘circulation, ’’ 
etc., have clear meanings. One of the great- 
est things we can do for our children is to 
develop a sensitiveness towards words, and 
an ability to use them effectively. This lan- 
guage sense can be better led than driven. 


VOCABULARY NEEDS 


_ One of our first duties towards words is to 
use them correctly in proper grammatical 
relations, 

Grammar may be made a perfect -bugbear 
or it may be invested with interest. In one 
of the classes at the Horace Mann Demon- 
stration School of Teachers College in New 
York City there was an example one day of 
what might be considered an adroit enliven- 
ing of the dry bones of grammar. A seventh 
grade pupil in giving a talk in the front of 
the room misused three common verbs, say- 
ing, ‘‘He run out’’ for ‘‘He ran out;’’ ‘‘She 
seen him’’ for ‘‘She saw him,’’ and ‘‘She 
laid down’’ for ‘‘She lay down.’’ The in- 
structor suggested that the speaker be ‘‘put 
in a sanitarium.’’ The class smiled appre- 
ciatively, and one knew at once that the 
term was used intimately for cases of bad 
grammar. 

‘‘How shall we diagnose her case?’’ he 
asked. 

The children then discussed the three verbs 
and pointed out the correct forms. 

‘‘What shall we prescribe ?’’ 
asked. 

After a brief discussion, the speaker was 
told to say the correct forms aloud each day 
for two weeks. And one youngster added 
significantly : 

‘She better use them’in sentences, too.’’ 

Now this was good constructive work on 
correct forms; and it serves to illustrate the 
point made: that something dry or seemingly 
difficult may be illumined if the teacher takes 
the time to think out interesting, natural 
and profitable ways of arousing response. 

Second, we should learn the content of the 
word, 

We should teach our pupils how to handle 
a large unabridged dictionary intelligently. 
This would be greatly facilitated if each 
child could look at the same page in the un- 
abridged dictionary. Too often children do 
not understand exactly where to find the 
pronunciation and how to interpret the mark- 
ings. Only too often they are hazy about 
derivation, numbered meanings, synonyms, 
ete. The unabridged dictionary can be made 
a very interesting book if teachers will take 
the time and trouble to investigate it for 
themselves and then to pass on to the class 
the interesting things they learn. It is all 
in the handling; it can be ‘‘done to death,’’ 
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or it can be illuminated’so that the child be- 


gins to feel that the book supplies a distinct 
need. ; 

When a word can be filled: in. iritelligently 
from the context, teachers should encourage 
pupils to do this. There is a fine line be- 
tween profitless guessing and intelligent con- 
clusions, and we must watch that the privi- 
lege of gaining the word through the context 
is notabused. Wegrown-ups use this method 
in our own reading, but we must. remember 
that many of us have a background of Latin 
training, which is a wonderful assistance in 
recognizing derivatives, and that all of us 
have the background of maturity and the 
year-by-year accumulation of vocabulary. 

Hunting up unknown words—when it is 
necessary to have such work—should be made 
interesting by relating it in some way to the 
child’s activities, needs, or desires. One 
pupil may begin to see that his limited vo- 
cabulary is preventing him from writing 
well enough to be represented on.the ele- 
mentary school paper. Another may desire 
to communicate his ideas to a pupil in a dis- 
tant state in a letter-exchange, and be tact- 
fully led to see that his letter would be much 
improved if he had more words at his com- 
mand. Each teacher who acquires the re- 
sourceful habit works out these points of 
contact between pupils’ interests and word 
work. Theexercises must be adapted to the 
individual and to the class—often to class- 
room conditions. ; 

There are word games and word reports 
that have been used with success in arousing 
a keener language-sense in classes and a 
finer sensitiveness to words. It is a good 
plan to take five minutes at the beginning of 
the period, several times a week, to stimu- 
late thought, quicken vocabulary sense, and 
increase a pupil’s stock of words. Let the 
work be entirely impromptu, and stop in- 
stantly when the five minutes are up. If you 
plan such work carefully, you will be amazed 
at the development that follows. 

‘An example of such a vocabulary game is 
as follows: 

‘‘Take paper, and write down in two min- 
utes all the words you think of when we say 
Indian.’’ 

The children write. At the end of two 
minutes the teacher calls for the words and 
writes them on the board as given. There 
is great zest shown as.different words are 
contributed and the children note who has 
thought of the different words. There may 
be a class contribution of forty words, and 
the teacher in glancing rapidly at the papers 
is enabled to rate the boy or girl as to vo- 
cabulary background, or the connotation of 
words. 

The following list is taken from a pupil’s 
theme book : 


Words associated with Indian : 


war dance tobacco 

beads fearlessness endurance 

shrewdness high stature, copper-colored skin 

superstition ‘‘Happy hunting gaudy colors 
grounds"’ 


fire water 


Words associated with sailor : 


halyard ratlines compass 
bow wheel tiller 
rudder mast sail 

wide pants circular hat hammock 
tobacco galley helt 

fog wreck drunken 
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When the children begin contributing 
words, they will often try to explain the mean. 
ings of words that others in the class are hazy 
about. This is infinitely superior to the 
teacher’s telling the words, and it is more 
interesting than hunting them up from a 
sense of duty. The fact that Tom is ex- 
plaining words that he knows, and the fact 
that these words are closely connected with 
sea stories in which he has been greatly in- 


terested, make his discussion of meanings 
a vital thing—both for him and: for the 


class, . 
Vocabulary-getting is largely a matter of 
accretion. We meet the same words again 
and again- in different combinations, and 
gradually the word begins to emerge with a 
halo of meaning about it. In the unconscious 
way just described many splendid words 
may be added to the child’s vocabulary. 
The fact that Tom or Mary understands the 
word and finds value in it also adds to: its 
worth. This exercise just described is‘one 
of many that any ingenious teacher can work 
out..: : 


ORAL COMPOSITION - 


Third, we should learn to combine words 
readily, in clear and coherent language. 
Composition is the act of composing’; ‘as, 
‘‘to write a composition.’’ The act of com- 
posing may be in one or the other of two 
forms: spoken composition or. written com- 
position... Of these, written composition has 
always held the attention of the. teacher; 
spoken (or oral) composition is just ‘now 
coming into its own. Both should .be given 
a place in the English class. If the class is 
expected to write a written composition with 
each member contributing his share, so 
should each member contribute his share to 
the oral composition lesson. An oral com- 
position lesson in which only a small part of 
the class speaks—each one running from 
three to five minutes in length of time speak- 
ing—can hardly be called a successful oral 
composition lesson, for the very potent reason 
that each child has not been exercised in the 
act of composing. It has been demonstrated 
that short talks—one minute in length on 
an average—are satisfactory in working... If 
itis an oral composition lesson, stick to that 
purpose and don’t let a few fluent speakers 
monopolize the discussion. Good discussion 
is very vital in school work, but it should 
be trained mostly in the other assignments. 
The greatest faults that can be. found: in 
oral composition as practiced in many schools 
are (1) failure to exercise each pupil in oral 
composition in the period in which it is as- 
signed; (2) allowing interesting discussion 
or criticism (no matter how valuable it may 
be) to encroach upon-the talks that form the 
work of the period, and (3) allowing some pu- 
pils to talk too long a time and thus prevent- 
ing all from having their legitimate share of 
the. training. ay 
Just to stand before the class, to look the 
audience in the eye, to keep one’s thoughts 
in mind, properly clarified and coordinated: 
to express these thoughts in correct English, 
and with force if possible, —isn’t this enough 
of an achievement without making the les- 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Manual Training in a Rural School 


BY ROY M. AUSTIN, Principal Beaver Creek School, Nelson, Montana 





)E SELDOM pick up an 
educational magazine, 
or even a daily paper, 
without noticing an 
article on manual 
training. This is un- 
deniable evidenes of the popular ap- 
preciation of the service which modern 

school systéms are giving through 
their manual training departments. 
It is a noticeable fact, however, that 
too many of these articles relate to the 
work of the school systems of the 
cities. You would have to search 











the daily papers quite a while before 
you could find an article relative to 
manual training work carried on in a rural 
school or small high sehool. 

Why should this be the case? If manual 
training is practical and beneficial for the 
city boy, why should it not be for the coun- 
try boy as well? Heis given arithmetic, 
language, geography, etc.,——too often the 
indigestible crusts of the ecourse—but is de- 
nied the manual training, which might be 
assimilated. It would seem that the city boy 
who is to follow a trade, or go into business, 
or enter a profession is to be provided an 
education that will give him skilled hands 
as well asakeen mind; but that the country 
boy, who in his life work must meet the 
skill of the tradesman, the efficiency of the 
business world, and the brain of the profes- 
sions, should for his training have his hands 
tied behind him, and be given scant and bro- 
ken doses of the city boy’s education, in cap- 
sules. 

Whether or not this be an ideal, it is the 
practice, nevertheless. This condition, they 
say, is the result of basic and irre- 
mediable circumstances, affecting 
the organization of the rural school, 
and one which renders its moderni- 
zation impossible. Many of those, 
however, who have really worked on 
the problem are inclined to doubt 
that there are fundamental reasons 
why a rural school, a real school 
unit, should not give its pupils as 
efficient training for their life work 
as is given by the larger school sys- 
tems. The real fault seems to be 
that the rural schools vainly strive to 
copy the complex organizations of the 
city systems instead of utilizing the 
untold educational advantages within 
their reach. The school authorities at Nel- 
son, Montana, no longer believe in the efli- 
cacy of the aforementioned educational pre- 
seription for the ranch boy. The Beaver 
Creek School of Nelson has kicked out of 
the old harness and tried a few readjust- 
ments. They have worked out a plan in the 
line of manual training that I believe will 
be of interest to other rural schools, 

-To begin with, Beaver Creek is a two- 
room school in the village of Nelson, a ranch 
center thirty miles out from Helena. The 
district has a modern two-room building, 


Beaver Creek Schoolhouse 


splendidly equipped with a hot air heating 
system, piano, adequate library, maps, globes, 
etc. It maintains a high school course, and 
pays its principal a salary of $1250. The 
school is the center of the life of the com- 
munity. The schoolhouse was planned with 
this idea in view, and by a system of mov- 
able desks and folding doors can be made to 
serve the purposes of church, auditorium, 
community club room, and dance hall. 

This idea of community service is respon- 
sible for the organization of our manual train- 
ine department, which came about as follows: 
We had been trying to find a way to put 
manual training into our course of study, but 
could not do so owing to lack of time on the 
part of the teacher, when, happily, a feasi- 
ble plan suggested itself. Mr. W. M. Miller, 
a carpenter and cabinet worker, had taken 
up a homestead in our district and he does 
the building and construction work for our 
ranchers. Mr. Miller likes the community 
and is foremost in every move for its better- 








special certificate from the State De- 
partment of Education, was promptly 
employed. 

When school opened, the students, 
girls as well as boys, were eager to 
get at the new work ‘‘that wasn’t in 
the books.’’ One girl remarked that 
a little manual training might come 
in handy, since one might not always 
have a man around to do things. 
Students who wished to take manual 
training were directed to procure saw, 
hammer, jack plane, steel square, 
screw driver, and chisel, to start with, 
Some of the boys did not have the 
necessary funds, but that is a small 
matter to a Montana boy when it is the only 
thing in his way toward something he wants. 
Two boys did janitor work for the desired 
capital; another tried trapping: coyotes and 
made good; while another killed enough rab- 
bits to finance his way. ‘The girls were 
e(ually resourceful: one received a set of 
tools for a birthday present; two others bor- 
rowed the amount needed; while a third 
produced a steel square that her grandfather 
brought across the plains from Indiana in 
69, A section of one of the cloak rooms 
was set apart for a manual training office. 
Work benches were made and ranged along 
the windows in one of the large class-rooms, 
which was transformed into a manual train- 
ing room simply by moving the pupils’ desk 
to one side. 

In planning for our manual training course 
the thought is kept in mind that most of the 
pupils are to be ranchers and will make up 
the future Beaver Creek community; conse- 
quently such exercises are selected as will 
enable them to secure training 
through designing and constructing 
things of practical use and service in 
their homes and on the ranch, This 
plan has already begun to work 
wonders. They lose no time from 
their regular work, but simply do this 
much more. The thoroughness, ac- 
curacy and attention to detail insisted 
upon in this work, react admirably 
upon the character of the students, 

Why could not any small high 
school and almost any rural one-room 
school organize a manual training 
department in this way? Where the 





Some Manual Training Work 


ment. The idea occurred to us that he might 
be induced to put in two hours every week 
instructing the boys in the use of tools. The 
question was put to him; he consented to 
give us two periods a week at a very reason- 
able expense if we could arrange for it. 
The trustees were enthusiastic in their sup- 
port, so we wrote the county superintendent. 
She could think of no reason why we could 
not take up the work and knew of several 
why we should. Mr. Miller was found to 
possess the necessary qualifications for teach- 
ing manual training and having received a 


teacher has not time for, or cannot 
teach, manual training, some skilled 
and competent workman can usually be 
found, who ean give the school an hour or 
two each week at areasonable cost. Or why 
could not two or three schools, within reach 
of each other, cooperate and employ a man 
full time? The teacher can obtain plenty of 
help in outlining courses, from the manual 
training directors of the larger schools and 
colleges, and here we must acknowledge our 
thanks to Mr. J. B. Cluley of the Montana 
State Normal, for the numerous suggestions 
and much needed encouragement which he 
so kindly gave us. 
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Creating the Habit of Study 


NE of the hardest parts of a 
\} teacher’s work in the first 
a ; ) Al few grades is creating the 

SU i habit of study among the 

Sear ‘| children. Perhaps there is 

“Ey nothing that takes more pa- 
tience and seems more intangible than this. 
There are few textbooks to follow and almost 
no rules. And yet neglect to teach a child 
how to concentrate his attention on his les- 
sons is apt to make his school life a failure. 

One meets many adults who have never 
read a book seriously since they left school. 
Beyond the daily newspaper their interest in 
literature or science is fleeting. They will 
tell you that it is impossible for them to read 
or write unless perfect quiet prevails. The 
ability to soak the mind at will in a subject, 
to the exclusion of outside matters, has never 
been developed. In other words, they have 
never been taught to study. 

The habit of studying, like any other 
habit, can be formed and trained, and I 
would lay the greatest emphasis on the im- 
portance of the first two years of school in 
developing it. 

Probably very little can be done in this 
direction during the first six months of school 
life. The children are new to their sur- 
roundings, and it takes that length of time 
to adjust them to the routine of the school. 
But the second six months should see them 
well on the way towards a desire 
to study, and as their age and 
training progress, the desire and 
the ability should become stronger 
and stronger, so that by the end 
of the second year the study habit 
should be well founded. 

I once asked a teacher if she 
did not think it saved her time to 
spend a little effort in creating a 
desire to study even among very 
young pupils, and she said, ‘‘I 
_ always spend the first few weeks 
of a term teaching my class to 
study, because there is so much 
work to be taught in my grade 
that I should never feel I could 
take a minute for individual help 
if lhad to keep going over and 
reviewing the work already pre- 
sented. I teach the children to do 
that themselves in leisure minutes 
in school, and that leaves me time 
to explain new work or to help 
the slower ones. ’’ 

' Perhaps you are one of those 
who think that most studying 
should be done at home. Person- 
ally 1am opposed to demanding 
any home study during the first 
year of school. First, because five 
hours a day seems enough for a 
child of six to spend on lessons; 
the rest of the daytime he should 
have for play. And second, be- 
cause home work, particularly 
written home work, is often done 










child’s work and character. 


BY EMELIE M. JARDINE 


by an older brother or sister, and is therefore 
of no value as mental work to the pupils in 
your class. 

The most fruitful time for children to 
study in school is the fifteen minutes before 
school opens in the morning, and the ten or 
fifteen minutes before the afternoon session 
begins. 

By observing carefully, unnoticed by the 
pupils, one can get a remarkable amount of 
information about each individual during 
this short time. This is of great value to a 
teacher in making a right estimate of a 
It sometimes 
means the difference between antagonism 
and complete and sympathetic understanding. 

In looking over your class, you will see 
these types: the child who never does any- 
thing but read (often not the best reader in 
the class by any means); the one who fol- 
lows your suggestions to the exclusion of all 
thinking for himself; the original child who 
will fairly disobey the rules to follow some 
idea to a conclusion; the slow, painstaking, 
careful child; the quick, careless, clever 
girl; the boy who has no interest whatever 
in books or school—these and many other 
types are all revealed to the careful observer. 

One hesitates to say which gets the most 
help out of this time—the child studying his 
lessons or the teacher studying the child. 

A few suggestions as to how I get chil- 
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dren to study may be of use to other teachers. 

Onacertain blackboard in my room I keep 
the study work. The little ones know where 
to look for it as soon as they enter the room, 
It is-always review work of a week or two 
before. Everything in school is so new to 
children inthe first few grades that they enjoy 
repeating anything they have once seen or 
heard. It is like meeting an old friend, 
Sometimes it is the ‘‘two times’’ table in red 
chalk; sometimes a few review spelling 
words or a sentence or two from past lan- 
guage lessons; occasionally a picture or two 
of some object, with the name beside it. One 
day I wrote the alphabet in capital letters 
and it made a great sensation. 

I keep a good supply of material always 
ready, but do not put much on at a time, as 
the children would become bewildered and 
give up looking at it. I change the subject 
matter about every other day, keeping care- 
ful note of what has appealed to them most 
—what colors they liked, and whether they 
were inclined to attack the hard or the easy 
parts. 

Then on my desk I keep a few slips of 
paper, never quite enough to go around the 
whole class. Each child as he enters may 
take a slip if he wishes and copy what pleases 
him from the board. There is quite a rush 
to get.in early before the papers are gone. 
This idea can ke carried out with readers, or 
picture cards, or whatever the 
teacher may choose. The fact 
that there are not quite enough to 
go around, and that he may be the 
one left, is a spur even to a lazy 
pupil, for human nature is the 
same at six years or sixty. 

Another idea that works with 
certain pupils is to take them into 
your confidence about the lessons 
that are to come. Sometimes 
remarks like this will stimulate 
interest: ‘“This afternoon we will 
write a sentence with the word 
‘baby’ in it,’’ at the same time 
putting the word on the board. Or, 
“See if you can find this sentence 
on page ten in your reader.’’ 

Another device (not to be used 
too often) is to have the-‘board 
covered with a large piece of paper 
before the children arrive. When 
the curiosity as to what it covers 
has become intense, mysteriously 
remove it, and the work under- 
neath, even if they have seen ita . 
hundred times before, will seem 
interesting. 

In themselves, these devices 
and similar ones may seem trivial, 
and not worth the thought and 
care jthey take. But I earnestly 
believe that nothing is too much 
trouble or care if it will make 
children enjoy their books, love 
their school, and develop diligence 
and patience in their work. 
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The Greatness of Jimmy 
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“Has it been another hard day?” 


IT was the limit. At least it 
seemed to have reached that 
{ point for the weary teacher 
| sitting before her desk with 
bowed head and eyes that did 
not see the afternoon sun that 
had crept shyly up to lie in a little shimmer- 
ing pool at her feet. But to the girl crumpled 
up in the chair there was no sunshine any- 
where, and the coaxing sunbeams slipped and 
danced and wavered and wrinkled before her 
in vain, for there was no answering sunshine 
in the soul of her who had reached ‘‘the 
limit. ’’ 

She heard, in a half conscious way, steps, 
firm and brisk with the power of the strong, 
self-reliant character back of them, coming 
down the hall, and she paid noheed. It was 
only Miss Laughlin, the principal, making 
her rounds, consulting the teachers and re- 
ceiving their reports for the day. Well, let 
her come. She would get the same old report 
—the doings of the irrepressible Jimmy 
O’Grady, with the addition of a declaration 
from his discouraged teacher that she was 
tired of it all, and had decided to hand in 
her resignation that day. 

The steps neared her door, then stopped, 
as if the owner of the busy feet hesitated to 
enter a place where the occupant so evidently 
needed to be left alone. The indecision was 
for a moment only, then the cheery, vibrant 
voice of the principal roused the bowed figure 
into a semblance of life, as she stopped be- 
tore the desk. 

‘‘Has it been another hard day, Miss Ken- 
ton?’’ laying her own warm, strong hand 
over the cold, inert one outstretched before 
her. The girl straightened in her chair, and 
a spot of color stained the white cheeks as 
she answered. 

‘‘Hard? Why, Miss Laughlin, it has been 
the worst ever,’’ unconsciously lapsing into 
the slang of her most trying pupil. 

‘Is it Jimmy again ?’’ 

“It is Jimmy again. And it has come to 
this, that either Jimmy or I must leave. Of 
course, it would not be just to Jimmy to de- 
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prive him of a chance to make something of 
himself—which I doubt he will ever do, al- 
though he is unusually bright—therefore I 
must be the one to go. Perhaps it is my fault, 
and some one else may be able to succeed 
where I have failed. At any rate, I feel that 
I can do no more,’’ with a little choke in her 
voice that told of the bitterness of failure. . 

Miss Laughlin did not answer for a mo- 
ment. She understood the depths of the 
girl’s despair, and she also knew Jimmy. 
Then she spoke. 

‘‘Miss Fenton, I am going this evening to 
make Jimmy a visit, and possibly I may be 
able to find out something that will help us 
to touch the right chord and bring a response 
from the place he calls his heart. Just wait, 
and do not be in a hurry to hand in that res- 
ignation. Go homeand rest, and things will 
look brighter to-morrow, I am sure,’’ and 
with a cheery ‘‘good-by’’ the principal left 
the room. 

Ruth Fenton rose and wearily began 
straightening her desk, for she had decided 
to wait another day in deference to the prin- 
cipal who had so often proved a tower of 
strength in her conflicts with the incorrigible 
Jimmy. One day more or less did not mat- 
ter, anyway, and if she must give up the 
struggle, well, she would go with a host of 
good wishes to the teacher who would suc- 
ceed her, for she would surely need them. 

She wondered dully just how the new teach- 
er would manage the lad, who came to school 
when he pleased, stayed away by the same 
rule, who cared nothing whatever for repri- 
mand or approval, and to whom bad marks 
on a report ecard meant nothing worth worry- 
ing about. The desk was at last in order, 
and she left the room without the tender, 
good-by glance that she had been wont to 
vive it before the advent of Jimmy O’Grady 
into her life. That little secamp had all but 
spoiled life for her. 

The next morning Miss Laughlin entered 
Ruth Fenton’s room with a new expression 
on her usually placid face. It lacked- only 
fifteen minutes until the morning session, 
and she hurried up to the desk where the 
discouraged teacher was at work with some 
papers. 

“‘Busy ?’’ she queried briskly. Ruth laid 
down her work at the sound of the cheery 
voice. She’ had been dreading the day before 
her, for the mischievous Jimmy had made 
his appearance on time this morning, which 
was something that she could not remember 
having happened before since she had taken 
charge of theroom. She glanced at the smil- 
ing face before her, but said nothing, 
awaiting developments. 

‘‘Well?’’ she ventured, as Miss Laughlin 
provokingly waited for some show of interest. 

‘‘Well,’’ repeated the principal, a merry 
look in the gray eyes, ‘‘I went to see Jimmy 
last evening, as I promised, and—isn’t Jim- 
my great?’’ breaking into a ringing laugh 
that caused the teachers in adjoining rooms 
to look up wonderingly. 
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“He goes for the washing” 


‘Isn’t Jimmy g-r-e-a-t?’’ she repeated, 
and again the laugh, inspired as much by the 
look on the face of the bewildered Ruth as 
by the memory of the visit to Tenement Row. 

‘‘But there is the gong, and I shall have 
to wait until after school to finish my story. 
Be patient, and don’t write that resignation 
before I come,’’ and she hurried away with 
a smiling nod to the mystified girl. 

The day’s work began, and to Ruth’s 
amazement, Jimmy O’Grady acted like an 
angel, with only a few lapses from grace. 
She wondered if the visit of the evening be- 
fore had anything to do with the change. 
But, of course, to-day would be paid for by 
to-morrow, so she need not expect too much. 
And Jimmy certainly could be a lovable little 
rascal when he chose, which, to be sure, was 
not often. 

As the day passed, she found herself won- 
dering as to the story the principal would 
have to tell her, and she also wondered, a 
bit sceptically, whether that lady had found 
the right chord in young Jimmy’s makeup 
that would respond to their united efforts. 

The day ended at last. Good-night had 
been said, the last sound of hurrying feet 
and calls and happy laughter had died away, 
and again Ruth Fenton leaned wearily on 
her desk. To-day had been passed with 
fairly successful results, but what of to- 
morrow ? 

Once more the quick step of the principal 
was heard, and a moment later Miss Laugh- 
lin entered quickly and made her way to 
the side of the teacher, dropping into a 
hospitable armchair that stood near by. 
Leaning forward a little, so as to observe 
closely the expression on the face of her lis- 
tener, she drawled solemnly, ‘‘Isn’t Jimmy 
g-r-e-a-t?’’ 

Ruth Fenton looked at her friend ina puz- 
zled manner, and with a little quirk of the 
lips that just would come in spite of herself. 
‘‘Well?’’ she again demanded, straightening 
up with an expression of interest as she felt 
that a story worth while was about to be 
related. 
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' “T went to call on Jimmy, as I promised, ’’ 
began the principal with a smile,’’ and I 
have come to tell you that you are*not in‘the 
least acquainted with that young gentleman, 
for the Jimmy you know and the Jimmy his 
mother told me about are, seemingly, two 
entirely different persons. She actually con- 
vinced me before I left that her lad is a 
wonder, and she continually impressed the 
fact upon me that there is no ‘bye’ like her 
Jimmy.’’ 

‘‘And there isn’t,’’ agreed the listener 
with such emphasis as brought an answering 
smile to the lips of the story teller. 

‘Shortly after I left you, ’’ continued Miss 
Laughlin, ‘‘I went to the place that Jimmy 
O’Grady calls home. Upone flight of stairs 
after another I went, until I reached the very 
roof, it seemed to me; and away back, where 
it was so dark I could scarcely find my way, 
was the one room where Mrs. O’Grady lives 
as best she may with her’ little brood. 

‘‘That lady came to the door, in response 
to my rap, wiping her hands, wet with the 
suds from a steaming tub near by. When I 
introduced myself, she invited me in with 
the air of a duchess, dusting a broken chair 
with her apron as she profusely apologized 
for the state of the room. 

‘* ‘And so ye are Jimmy’s teacher? Sure, 
and he’d be glad to see ye, but he’s away 
with the washing that I just got dried, and 


he won’t 'be’back for a good hour yet. He’s. 


a great lad, Jimmy, and it’s sure a lonesome 
place the world would be without him, 
wouldn’t it, Miss?’ 

‘IT smiled in my most amiable manner, 
without absolutely agreeing with her in so 
many words, and then I went to the point 
straightway. 

‘« ‘Mrs. O’Grady,’ I began, ‘that is just 
what I came here for to night—to talk to you 
about your boy. Now, Jimmy is really a 
very bright boy—’ ae 

‘* Ves, isn’t Jimmy g-r-e-a-t?’ and she 
smiled warmly at me for my praise of her 
son. But I went on, although it had begun 
to be a rather distasteful task, in the face of 
that great mother love. 

‘* ‘You see, in the first place, Jimmy is so 
often late at school, in fact, he is very sel- 
dom on time, and all his teacher can say 
seems to have not the slightest effect on him. 
He never gives any kind of 
an excuse—’ 

‘* Late to school, is he? 
And what can the lad do, I’d 
like to know, but be late? 
Listen, Miss, while I tell ye 
about Jimmy. He gets up 
every morning‘at four o’clock 
and goes with Dutch Fred to 
help him deliver the milk on 
liis route. You see, he earns 
quite a bit that way, and we 
sure need the money. Then 
he comes home and eats his 
breakfast, und after that he 
goes for the washing, and it’s 
a long ways to some of the 
places where he has to go. 
Then, maybe, he runs an er- 


the baby, and then he goes to school. Of 
course, he may be late, but ye needn’t say 
anything, ma’am. We have to live, yesee.’ 

‘Rocking excitedly back and forth in her 
broken chair, she continued. ‘After school 
he hurries out with his bundle of papers and 
it’s dark before he gets home. 
of supper and helps me with the young-uns, 
then he goes to bed, and, poor lad, it’s tired 
enough he is by that time,’ with a sigh for 
the overburdened Jimmy. 

** “Excuse, is it?’ and the Irish blue eyes 
flashed indignantly. ‘And is it no excuse for 
a lad that stays to help with the wash, many 
a day whenI am all doubled up with the 
rheumatiz, or to take care of little Johnny 
while I am ironing? Of course, it’s too bad, 
ma’am, but ye needn’t say- anything. We 
have to live, ye see, and we must do the best 
we can. When the father was alive, it was 
different, but now—’ and the blue eyes filled 
with quick tears that made me feel as if I 
had whipped a baby. 

‘IT began to see light. I choked a bit, as 
I grasped the worn hand of that brave wo- 
man, and I begged her pardon as sincerely 
as I ever begged in my life. I told her of 
our interest in the lad, of how we wished to 
help him so that he could better help him- 
self and her. ‘Jimmy,’ I began, but she 
stopped me with a smile that lighted up the 
still girlish face, as she exclaimed, ‘Isn’t 
Jimmy g-r-e-a-t ?’ 

‘‘T left that dark tenement feeling as if I 
had been at the shrine of one of the nation’s 
heroes, and as I walked along the streets 
between that tenement home and my own 
pleasant rooms, I thought of the ten-year- 
old hero making his rounds with the milk- 
man at four o’clock in- the morning when 
the rest of us were sound asleep. I mentally 
traveled with him over the long, cold paper 
route, over the way to the different homes 


-, aS he collected his big hampers of laundry, 


feeling the burden the thin arms had to 
carry going and coming, and I felt a strong 
impulse to go back and ask forgiveness of 
the little seamp who makes life ‘a burden for 
us so often. 

‘‘No wonder he has no ambition to study; 
no wonder that, with no time to play at 
home, he must find an outlet in the school- 
room for the fun that is so natural toa child. 





rand or two for me or for a 
neighbor, or takes care of 





“Isn't Jimmy g-r-e-a-t ?” 
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Poor, little ten-year-old hero,’’ and the gray 
eyes filled with tears as she finished her 
story. 

Ruth Fenton’s face flushed and paled al- 
ternately as she listened. Then, springing 
up, she placed her hand on the warm, strong 
one of her friend, and with a little choke in 
her voice, she looked straight into the gray 
eyes above her. ‘‘Please consider my resig- 
nation as withdrawn.”’ 

It really seemed to Ruth that if there 
were such a thing as going beyond the limit, 
Jimmy O’Grady passed that line that day 
and the next, and for many succeeding days. 
But the boy, instead of being inspired by the 
spirit of evil, as the harassed teacher so of- 
ten declared, was as some one changed by a 
magic wand. He was now Jimmy, the hero 
of the ill-favored Tenement Row, the courtly 
knight who helps ladies in distress, no mat- 
ter if the ladies are only Mary O’Grady and 
her neighbors of the flats. And whenever 
she was tempted to mete out punishment on 
the luckless lad, she heard above the quick- 
beating pulse, ‘‘Isn’t Jimmy g-r-e-a-t?’’ 

As the days slipped by, the boy, for some 
reason known to himself alone, changed, and 
began to take an interest in what was going 
on around him. Perhaps the fact that his 
teachers now looked on him from a different 
view point, perhaps because a way had been 
found to make the milk route unnecessary 
as a means of extra pennies, thereby giving 
the child his needed sleep, were the prime 
factors in the result, but whatever might 
claim the credit, Jimmy was anew boy. He 
was ‘‘great.’? — 

Years after, Ruth Fenton visited the town 
where she had spent so many months of 
mingled joy and sorrow, and she was not 
long in inquiring for Jimmy. It was 1 
hard task to locate him, for everyone knew 
Jimmy O’Grady, and everyone had a goo:! 
word for him. 

She went to the home, a little white cot 
tage out in the suburbs, with trees and viiies 
and roses that made the place a bit of Para- 
dise. Mrs. O’Grady herself came to the 
door and welcomed the visitor, who quickly 
made herself known. 

Just as of old, Jimmy was the subject of 
the good woman’s conversation. Jimmy had 
done it all—had bought the cottage, had 

furnished the pretty rugs, 
and the pictures and the soft 
curtains at the windows. 

She told how the boy, on 
completing his grades, had 
secured a job that paid better 
than the paper route, giving 
him time to take a course 
that finally landed him as a 
manager in one of the large 
manufacturing concerns. 
‘‘And he’s that smart,’’ 
beamed the proud woman, 
“‘that it’s a pardner he’! be 
after being next.’’ 

Miss Fenton lookedaround. 
‘‘And Jimmy has done alli 
this?’’ she queried in awe. 

‘Indeed, and he has, 
ma’am. Isn’t Jimmy 

_&-y-e-a-t?”’ 
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Educative Seat Work for October 


e given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut 
apart for use with young pupils who match the word with the picture. 
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Making Costumes for School Plays 
By Agnes Miller 


S it often happens that teachers are 
A called on to provide costumes for 

‘plays given by their pupils under 
circumstances which prevent much ex- 
penditure and provide for little or no as- 
sistance in planning the costuming of the 
production, perhaps the results of several 
years of producing plays under just such 
circumstances may be of service to some 
readers. 

I have found that the costume plays 
usually given by school children fall as 
a rule into three classes: fairy plays, 
dramatized stories, and historical plays. 
The patterns represented by the dia- 
grams accompanying this article may be 
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adapted to costume all such plays cor- 
rectly and easily. 

The materials generally used were 
cambrie and silkoline, which come in all 
plain colors and in many beautiful de- 
signs, and cost only a few cents a yard. 
Few costumes need more than three 
yards, some only a yard anda half. In 
selecting the culors, choose those which 
will appear well when seen together on 
the stage, and as a rule use the brighter 
shades, as the actors are at a distance 
from the audience, and a shade which 
seems bright close up loses its brilliance 
at a distance. 

Diagram I is that of a gown to be 
worn by any girl or woman character in 
either a fairy play or a play of olden 
days. To make it, measure the distance 
from the base of the neck of the child 
who is to wear it down to the floor. 
Take a piece of goods twice this length, 
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Diagram II 


and lay this, doubled, on the floor. Find 
the middle of the fold, and measure 
three inches on each side of this point. 
Then cut from the fold a piece measur: 
ing one and one-half inches deep and six 
inches long, as shown. ‘I'he head of the 
child wearing the costume will slip 
through the hole thus made. Next, on 
each edge of the material, mark a point 
nine inches below the fold, and then, 
from each of these two marks, measure 
in six inches towards the center of the 
goods. Cut a straight line from each 
edge to the point six inches from it, and 
then cut a sloping line from this latter 
point to the lower corner of the material, 
as shown by the dotted lines. Sew along 
these two dotted lines, forming the 
sleeves and the side seams of the gown. 
Turn up a two-inch hem on the bottom 
of the gown, and bind the neck. If you 
wish long sleeves, piece the short ones. 

Diagram Ii shows a similar costume 
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for men or boys, to be worn over ordi- 
nary knickerbockers. In making it, 
measure the distance from the base of 
the neck to the knee only. Make as 
above, with long sleeves. Belt in the 
tunic at the waist, as suggested. 
Diagram III is a royal robe, and should 
be made of purple material. It is to be 
worn over an underdress, also purple, 
made according to Diagram I, with long 
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Diagram III 


sleeves, and is intended for either a king 
or a queen. To make it, fold the ma- 
terial as in Diagram I, allowing an ad- 
ditional eight inches of goods for a train, 
on the lower edge of the material. 
Measure off six inches in center of fold 
as before, and also six inches in the cen- 
ter of the lower edge of the upper layer 
of material only. Cut out this long nar- 
row strip of goods between these two 
six-inch marks. Measure down two 
inches from the fold, along each edge, 
and cut a sloping line between this mark 
and each end of the six-inch line on the 
fold, as shown in the diagram. Sew 
along these lines to form shoulder seams, 
which are essential to make this gar- 
ment hang properly. From each shoul- 
der seam measure down twelve inches 
along the edge, and leave the twelve 
inches open, then sew the upper and 
lower pieces of goods together the rest 
of the way down. Ornament the robe 
with ermine, made out of strips of can- 
ton flannel three inches wide, marked 
with shoe-blacking at four-inch intervals. 

Wings for fairy plays may be ‘cut by 
Diagram IV, which gives the dimensions. 
Use stiff, colored paper, cut on a square 
corner twenty-seven inches along one 
side, fifteen along the other, and with 
the corners lapped as shown. Fasten the 
wings to the back of the fairy’s dress, 
as in the small illustration, and bend 











Diagram IV 


along the dotted lines. 

In American history plays, the dress 
is frequently colonial, and Diagram II 
can be adapted for a colonial lady’s 
dress. Make the tunic of flowered goods, 
with short sleeves. In the center of 
both back and front, run a eathering 








thread from the waist-line to the hem. 
Draw this up and fasten securely. This 
overdress can be worn over any full 
skirt, with the black laced bodice (Dia- 
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material six inches wide and two inches 
shorter than the wearer’s waist-measure, 
after the pattern given. Punch five 
holes on each side of the front, and lace 
with a shoe-string. A kerchief, made 
of a large handkerchief, may be folded 
across the shoulders, as shown in Dia- 
gram VI, which pictures the colonial 
dress complete. 

The costumes for men in these histor- 
ical plays are usually either uniforms or 


old-fashioned suits, which are difficult, | 








Diagram VI 


as arule, to make. When they are not 
practicable, it has often been found bet- 
ter to substitute capes and cocked hats, 
which are both correct and easily made. 
Diagram VII shows the cape. To make 
it, measure from the neck to three 
inches below the knee, and cut off two 
breadths of goods this length. Cut one 
of these in two, and sew these two pieces 
one on each side of the other breadth, 
as shown in the diagram by dotted lines. 
Run a gathering-thread the length of 
one of the long sides of this large piece 
of goods thus made. Cut a collar, seven 
inches wide, fifteen inches along one 
edge and twelve along the other, as 


shown, and gather the edge of the cape | 
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to the twelve-inch side of the collar. 
The small illustration shows the com- 
pleted cape as seen on the wearer. 

~ The last diagram, No. VIII, shows the 
cocked hat, which is made of thin card- 
board or heavy paper, andcambric. Cut 
a circle fifteen inches in diameter from 
the cardboard, and one of similar size 
from the cambriec. From the center of 
the cardboard cut out another circle 
seven inches in diameter, making sure 
that this will fit the head of the wearer. 
Run a gathering-thread around the out 
side edge of the cambric circle, and 
gather the material up until this edge 
will fit the inside of the cardboard brim. 
Fasten these two edges one on the other 
with a strong thread, and pull the cambrie 
through to the right side of the hat to 
form the crown. Mark the edge of the 
brim into thirds, as shown, and bend 
along the dotted lines, then fasten the 
bent portions to the crown, and adda 
paper cockade. 


How to Make the Scenery for a 
School Play 


By Bess Foster 
Department of English Language and 
Literature, University of Nebraska 
AUTHOR'S NOTE: We carried out the idea of 
making scenery in the manner described in the fol 
lowing article at Ravenna, Neb., in 1916, It caused 
more sensation and interest throughout the school 


and town than the play itself, and it could be done 
unywhere by anybody, 


UR High Schoo! Glee Club was go- 
O ing to give an operetta in which 
the setting of the first act was a 

doek on the seashore. We did not like 
to have no stage setting at all, and there 
wus nothing in the town that would do. 
We decided to make our own scenery 
and I was delegated to see that it was 
done. I knew that canvas and a painted 
background was out of the question. [ 
was not artist enough to handle the 
erudest kind of oil paints and the cust 
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Diagram VIII 


would ruin our profits. I finally decided 
to buy a bolt of oilcloth. It was forty 
feet long and four feet wide. With the 
help of some willing students we cut it 
into two strips and sewed it together, 
making a curtain twenty by eight feet. 
We stretched it out on the floor with the 
oiled side down, or wrong side up, and 
with a box of colored chalks (artist's 
crayons) and some mason’'s white chalk 
we went to work. I sketched a simple 
ocean scene with a cliff to the right and 
a distant ship to the left. The one im- 
portant thing was to get the horizon or 
skyline on a level with the eyes of the 
people who would sit about the middle of 
the room. This was about three feet 
trom the bottom of the curtain. 

My helpers then rubbed white chalk 
over the entire surface and | followed 
them, smearing on the colors roughly, 
using the side of the chalk for speed. 
Then we blended the colors together with 
a chamois skin. Chalk is a very simple 
and very effective medium. If you have 
ever seen a chalk-talker make scenes you 
know that it is rapid work. It took us 
half a day to complete our scene and the 
etfect surpassed our own hopes. The 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The Story of Columbus 
By Olie Masner 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The following dramatization | 
of the story of Columbus is welladapted tothe third, 
fourth and fifth grades, It should not be undertaken, | 
however, until the pupils are more or less familiar | 
with the historical facts—making a very effective 


upening Court Scene and arrange them thus: King 
seated in the center, Advisers on each side, Then, 
when all is in readiness, the teacher should give 
to each character in turn his or her part orally. In 
repeating the scene, if any child renders the same 
thoughtin other words, so much the better. Prompt- 
ing on the part of the teacher will be necessary for 
a surprisingly short time. Each new scene should 
havea change of children, An exercise so con- 
ducted trains the memory and attention and makes 


| reach India, and thus establish a sea- 
review. In using this little play, it would be wellto i route to that country. ” 
select the pupils for the various characters in the | their foreheads and whisper to each other 


| voyage. 





use of the power of expression. 
ACT I-COLUMBUS BEFORE THE | 
KING OF PORTUGAL | 

King of Portugal on the throne; Ad- 
visers to the King on each side. 

Page (bowing low)—Your Royal Maj- 
esty, there is a man without who seeks 
un audtence. 

King—Show him in. 

(Columbus enters, bows low. ) 

kKing—My good man, what is your 
name? 

Columbus—My 
Columbus. 

King—And where is your home? 

Col.—My home is in Italy. 

King—Why are you here? 

Col.—I will tell you my story. 

{NOTE: The story which Columbus 
here relates should contain only the most 


name is Christopher 





ifnportant facts. They may be given ac- 
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cording to the following outline: | 
(a) Childhood: birth—life at home— 
leisure hours among the sailors. 
(b) Books which influenced him. 
(c) Observations of ships at sea. 
(d) His conclusions, to be followed by: 


‘‘T believe by sailing westward I can 


(Advisers tap 


in derision. ) | 

King—What do you wish, my good 
man? : 
Col.—I am too poor to carry forward 
my project alone. Will you assist me 
by giving me vessels and men for the 
If I prove successful in my 
undertaking, I shall demand a large re- 
ward, but the honor will be shared by 
Portugal. (King and Advisers throw 
back their heads and laugh. ) 

King—Why, my good man, a very short 
distance out on the ‘‘Sea of Darkness’’ 
brings us to the edge of the earth; then 
you and your men and ships would fall 
over and be lost. No, no, we have no 
money to be wasted that way! 

First Adviser—Why, great sea-mon- 


sters live in those waters. They would 
devour you. 

Second Adv. (aside)—He is but a 
dreamer. 

Third Adv. (aside) —I think he is 
crazy. 


King—No, we cannot listen to you; we 
cannot give you aid in this matter. 

Col.—If I secure help and prove suc- 
cessful, you will regret this. (Bows. 
Exit Columbus. ) 

King (to Advisers)—There might be 
something in this man’s words. It would 
be well to secretly send out a ship to see. 








Advisers—We agree, your Majesty. 


ACT II—COLUMBUS BEFORE THE 
COURT OF SPAIN 


King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella on 
the throne; Advisers on each side. 

{NOTE: Proceed: as in Act I through 
First Adviser’s words. The succeeding 
lines are then to follow. ] 

Second Adviser—The earth would have 
to be round for you to sail westward and 
reach India. How could that be? 

Third Adv.—The people on the other 
side would walk with their heads down 
and their feet up! 

Fourth Adv.—They would fall off! 

Col.—I believe that the earth is round. 
Some day I hope to prove to you that my 
words are true. 

(Advisers tap their foreheads. ) 

King—We are too busy with our wars 
with the Moors to think of a new route 
to India. No, no, we cannot listen to 
you—we cannot aid you in this matter. 

Col.—If I secure help and prove suc- 
cessful, you’ will regret this. (Bows. 
Exit Columbus. ) 


ACT III—COLUMBUS AT CONVENT 
OF LA RABIDA 
Columbus, leading his little son by the 
hand, knocks at the gate of the Convent. 
Gate Keeper (opening gate) —Well, my 
good man, what can we do for you? 
Col.—We have journeyed far and my 
little boy is very hungry. Will you be 
kind enough to give him something to 
eat? 
G. K.—Just step within and we shall 
be glad to help you. 
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October 12,1492 


Christopher Columbus discovered America 


He gained a world;he gave that world 


Its grandest lesson: “On! and on!” 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
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Prior (passing and overhearing Colum. 
bus’s request)—My friend, what is your 
name? 

Col. —Christopher.Columbus. 

* Prior—You do not seem to be from 
Spain. 

Col.—No, I am an Italian. 

Prior—What has caused you to journey 
so far? 

Col.—I will tell you my story. 

[NOTE: He relates story as in Act I, 
followed by: *‘1 4m too poor to carry for- 
ward my plans alone; so have sought the 
assistance of the King and Queen of 
Spain, but in vain.’’] ; 

Prior—Your plan seems to be a goo 
one and I believe would bring great honor 
to our country if Spain would help you. 
While you and your son are resting, | 
will write the Queen a letter and ask her 
to consider your project again. 

(Exit Columbus and son with Gate 
Keeper. Prior writes letter and sends 
by messenger to Queen. ) 


ACT IV—COURT OF SPAIN 

Seene as in Act II. 

Page (bowing low)—There is, without, 
a messenger bearing a letter to Her 
Royal Majesty, the Queen. 

Queen—Show himin. (Exit page, re- 
turning with messenger who bows low 
and hands letter to Queen Isabella.) 


Queen (after reading letter) — This 
letter is from the good Prior of La Ra- 
bida. He has seen and talked with Co- 
lumbus and believes there is much truth 
in his story; and that great honor awaits 
the nation which shall help him in his en- 
terprise. His advice to us is that we 
consider his story and if possible give 
him the means which he seeks. (Turns 
to King.) What say you, my lord? 

King—Send for the Prior and we will 
hear what he has to say. 

Queen—It is well. (Writes letter 
which the page delivers to messenger. ) 


ACT V—COURT OF SPAIN 


Scene as in Acts II and IV. 

Page (entering and bowing) —The good 
Prior of La Rabida awaits your pleasure. 

King and Queen—Show him in. (Prior 
enters and bows.) 

Queen—I read with great interest your 
letter regarding Christopher Columbus. 

King—And knowing you to be a man 
of good judgment, we wish to hear al! 
you have to say about him and his plans. 

Prior—I have seen Columbus and talked 
with him. I consider his plans good. 
He feels certain that by sailing westward 
from Europe he can reach India—for you 
know his belief is that the earth is round 
instead of flat. This would make it pos- 
sible to obtain easily the rich silks and 
gold and ivory from India and the other 
eastern countries, instead of taking the 
long and dangerous trip over mountains 
and deserts as at present. I believe that 
the country that aids Columbus will be 
greatly benefited. 

King—We are grateful to you for your 
interest in this matter and will give it 
further consideration. (Prior bows. ) 


ACT VI—COURT OF SPAIN 


Scene as in Acts II, IV and V. 
King—We have sent for Columbus. 
(Enter page. ) 

Page—Columbus has arrived. 

King and Queen—We are ready to re- 
ceive him. 

(Enter Columbus. He bows.) 

Queen—The good Prior of the Convent 
of La Rabida urges that we again con- 
sider your request. (Columbus bows 
very low in acknowledgment. ) 

King—Do you stil! insist on being re- 
warded should your plans prove success- 
ful? 

Col.—If I am successful great honor 
and profit will belong to you and your 
country; but 1 demand the promise of a 
large reward for myself. 

King—1l am afraid that your demands 

(Continued on page $7) 
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October 1917 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


_ Plays, Programs and Music for October 


Halloween Playlet 
By Belle Gray 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: As I gave it in my school- 
room, this play was very simple. The cardboard 
fence was made of suit boxes, the green caps for the 
elves were made of tissue paper and the wings 
for the fairies of stiff paper spotted with dashes of 
bright crayola. The play requires five little girls 
for fairies, five little boys for elves, and two larger 
boys to take the parts of John and William, 


Enter John and William. 

William— 
Is that you, John? Where are you bound 
to-night? 
_ John— 


I came out, William, to catch a sight 
Of the fairies and elves who meet, they 


Say, 
On Halloween night, to dance and play. 
William— 
They told me the same thing they told to 


you, 
’ But I don’t believe that it is true. 


John— 

Behind this fence we can play ‘‘I spy”’ 
On the fairies and elves who come danc- 
ing by. 

(They crouch behind the fence. Soon 
the elves tiptoe in from the cloak-room. ) | 

Elves (singing to tune ‘‘ Rig-a-jig’’) — | 
We are the little elves so gay, | 

Our caps of green men ne’er have seen | 
Because we’re hidden all the day, 

But now ’tis Halloween! 

(They form a ring and skip.) 
Hoppity-skip and away we go, 

On Halloween, on Halloween; 
Hoppity-skip and away we go, 

To dance on Halloween. 

(Enter fairies singing. As they enter 
the elves form a line near the fence and | 
watch them. ) 

: Fairies (singing 
jig’’)— 
We are the little fairies, fair, 

In dresses white, with wings so bright. 
We gayly flutter through the air 

To dance on Halloween night. 

(They form a ring and skip.) 

We flutter our wings and away we go, 

On Halloween, on Halloween; 

We flutter our wings and away we go, 

To dance on Halloween. 

Elves (addressing fairies) — 

Pretty fairies, may we join your play? 

F'airies— 
Why, yes, little elves; of course you may. | 

(Elves choose fairies for partners and 
all form a ring, singing. ) 

Flutter and skip, and away we go, 

On Halloween, on Halloween; 
Flutter and skip, and away we go, 

‘to dance on Halloween. | 
(All form half-circle facing audience. ) 
Fairies— 

‘Yell us, pray tell us, O Elves so gay, 
How you have spent this autumn day? 

First Elf— 

I rode on the leaves, red, 
brown, 

We danced with the wind, and 
fluttered down. 

Second Kif— | 
A spider’s web caught a butterfly yellow; 
But at last I untangled the pour little 

fellow. 

Third Elf— 

A saucy crow with feathers coal-black 
Took me a-riding on his broad back. 

Fourth Elf— 

That big jack-o’-lantern in the oak tree 
Made the nicest kind of playhouse for 
me. 

Fifth Elf— 

My milkweed parachute helped me to 


to tune ‘‘Rig-a- 





yellow and 


then 


sail. | 
When the wind blew strong, I rode on 
the gale. 
All the Elves— 
And now, won’t you tell us, O Fairies 
so bright, 
What you have been doing from morning | 
till night? 
First Fairy— 
I slept in a flower till the sun was high 
And then flew a race with a hig¢ hutterfiy. 





| Second Fairy— 
| All day I picked burrs from the lambs 
fleeces white; 
And the little lambs thanked me and 
bleated ‘‘Good night. ’’ 
Third Fairy— 
I shooed all the flies from a sick baby’s 
bed; . 
And this evening the baby was better, 
they said. 
Fourth Fairy— 
In the heart of a rose, away from the 
sun, 
I slept very sweetly till daylight was 
done. 
Fifth Fairy— 
Wee Bennie was cross; but I tickled his 
cheek, 
Then he laughed, and together we played 
‘*Hide and Seek.’’ 
Elves— 
And now, before we say good night 
Let’s dance once more with footsteps 
light. 
(They form a ring and skip, singing. ) 
Flutter and skip, and away we go, 
On Halloween, on Halloween; 
Flutter and skip, and away we go 
To dance on Halloween. 
(As they dance, repeating this chorus, 
William sneezes. ) 


William— 
Achoo! Achoo! 


(Fairies and elves look seared and run 
away. William and John rise and come 
forward. ) 


’ 





John— 
Well, now, William, you surely have seen | 
That fairies and elves dance on Hallow- | 
een. | 
William— 
Yes, John; what they told us was cer- | 
tainly true— 
But it’s getting quite cold—achoo! achoo! | 
I’m sorry I scared them away with that) 
sneeze, 
But do let’s go home before we freeze. 


(Exit William and John. ) 


Our New Thanksgiving Book 

Our new entertainment book, ‘‘Pieces 
and Plays for Thanksgiving Day,’’ is a 
book that fills a need. It contains 192 
pages of the brightest, most child-like ma- 
terial ever put out in a compilation. 
There are all the wonderful old poems 
that always are associated with Thanks- | 
giving programs and many clever new | 
ones, 
mary Pupils’? consists of 76 charming 
selections. Then there are ‘‘Recitations 
for Older Pupils,’’ ‘‘Acrostics,’’ ‘‘ Verses 
Sor Familiar Tunes,’’ ‘‘Dialogues, Plays 
and Music,’’ and ‘‘Stories to Read or 
CL Jo teacher need be concerned | 
about the making of the Thanksgiving | 
program who supplies herself with this 
book. Read a full description of it inthe | 
advertising pages of this issue. Order 
‘Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving , 
Day,"’ by Grace B. Faxon. (Price 30c.) | 
Address, F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
pille, N. Y. 








Opening Song 


Sauuie G. FirzcerRALp 
Arr. E. A. PARKER 
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Program for the Observance of 
Riley’s Birthday 
(October 7) 

Concert Recitation—Stanza of ‘‘ Amer 
ica,’’ by Riley, that begins ‘Thine a uni 
versal love.’’ 

Song-—‘‘A Song’’ 
song somewhere. ’’) 

Sketch of the Life of the Poet (From 
material published in the October issues, 
1916, 1915, 1914, Normal Instructor-Pri 
mary Plans.) 

Recitations—‘‘Little Orphant Annie,”’ 
““The Raggedy Man,’’ ‘‘Our Hired Girl,”’ 
‘‘The Old Swimmin’-Hole.’”’ 

Quotations—From the Nature Poetry 
of Riley. 

Readings—Letters from Riley to Boys 


(‘There is ever a 


and Girls. (Some in this issue, sume 
published in 1916 and ’15.) 
Song-—‘‘The Bee-Bag.”’ 
Recitations—‘‘The Bear Story,’’ ‘‘The 


ee ier . . . » | . N] $9 66024. eT 
The division ‘‘Recitations for Pri-| Brook Song, Granny. 


Responsive Reading—‘‘ Let Something 
Good Be Said."’ (One pupil recites first 
stanza to the last line, which the schvuol 
repeats in concert; a second pupil the 
second stanza, etc.) 

Recitations That Relate to Patriotism 
or War—‘'The Name of Old Glory,”’ 
‘*The Old Man and Jim,’’ ‘‘A Monument 
for the Soldiers,’’ ‘‘ Away.’’ 

Song—‘‘ Lullaby.’’ (‘‘The maple strews 
the embers of its leaves.’’) 

NOTE: The songs named in the foregoing pro- 
gram may be obtained from the T. V. Krull Pub. 
Co., Indianapolis, in separate forms, or in editiuns 
containing four songs. 


Clytie 
By Carrie Shaw Rice 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The pupils should be familiar 
with the legend yof Clytie to enjoy the following 
poem, 

Have you heard of Clytie 
Underneath the foam, 

Pining for the Sun-god 
In her ocean home? 


Little Clytie, roaming 
Through her emerald halls 
Where the pear!s and sea-shells 

Gleam upon the walls, 


Heard a mermaid singing 
Of a wondrous light 

Shining on the waters, 
Pure and golden bright; 


Then our little Clytie 
Longed and lonyed alway 
Just to see and worship 
the glorious King of Day. 


In her coach of sea-shell 
Clytie drove one day, 
Till she reached an island 

Far and far away. 


‘There our water maiden 
Saw the trees and flowers, 

Heard the young birds coving . 
Through the summer hours. 


Saw the dewy jewels 
Gleaming on the grass, 

Heard the forest sighing, 
Saw the shadows pass. 


Then the wondering sea-nymph, 
Gazing up on high, 

Saw the glorious Sun-god 
Driving through the sky. 


At his smile so kindly, 
Buds broke into bloom, 
All the Earth-land breathing 
Beauty and perfume. 
Clytie gazed in rapture 
All the summer day, 
And lo! one crimson ev’ning 
She looked no more away. 


For her yellow tresses 
With their shining grace 

Changed to golden petals 
Round her sunny face. 


And her dress so dainty, 
Sea-lace soft and green, 
Changed to stem and leatlet 
In the sunlight’s sheen. 


Pretty little Clytie, 
Constant through the years, 
Asa lovely sunflower 
Evermore appears. 
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Plays, Games and Music for Little People 


Finger Plays from Mother Goose 
Rhymes 


By Mary V. Myers 


] 

Jack and Jill went up the_hill, 

(Form hill with hands, finger tips meet- 
ing.) 

‘lo fetch a pail of water; 

(Hands inverted, finger tips meeting 
to form pail, thumb tips overarch for 
handle of the pail.) 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 

(Hands, held horizontal, revolve about 
each other to represent tumbling down 
hill.) 


II 

(The left arm bowed in position for 
holding a violin, the chin lowered toward 
the left shoulder, and the right arm and 
hand raised in position holding an imag- 
inary bow, imitate the playing of a violin 
while reciting to two-four time the fol- 
lowing!) 

Hey! diddle, diddle, 

‘the eat and the fiddle 

‘he cow jumped over the moon; 

(Tip of thumb and forefinger of one 
} nd meet -tip of thumb and forefinger 
v: the other hand to form moon. ) 

The little dog laughed 

‘l'‘o see such sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 

(To form the dish hold palm upward 
und place forefinger of the other hand in 
ihe dish for a spoon. At 
with the spoon”’ 
behind back.) 


Ill 
Jack, be nimble, Jack, be quick, 
Jack, jump over the candlestick. 
(Rest the fist of the left hand upright 
on the desk, with the thumb stretched 
upward for a candlestick. The finger 
tips of the right hand—Jack—scamper 
across the desk from extreme right to 
left and leap over the upraised thumb. 
Because of brevity repeat as many times 
as desired. ) 
V 
(Alternate snapping of thumb and 
furetinger of right hand, left hand, ete. ) 
Hickory, dickory, dock, 
(Rest left elbow on desk, forearm and 
hand extended upward for a clock.) 
The mouse ran up the clock; 
(Fingers of the right hand run up the 
clock. ) 
The clock struck one, 
(Clap hands once. ) 
And down he run, 


¢ (Fingers of the right hand run down 
from the top of theclock.) Snap thumb 
and finger on the following line.) 


Hickory, dickory, dock. 
V 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 





“*Ran away | 
thrust the hands quickly | 





(Arms forward, stretch, palms facing, | 


finger tips meeting form corner. ) 
Eating a Christmas pie; 


(Left arm forms circle in horizontal | 
position for a pie. ) 


He put in his thumb, and pulled out a | 
plum, 


(Thumb and forefinger of right hand | 


dip into the imaginary pie and pull outa | 
plum; hold it high above the level of the |, 


eye.) 


And said, ‘‘What a good boy am I!’’ 


VI 


(Elbows on the desk, forearms in up- | 


right position, hands closed. ) 

One, 

(Raise little finger of right hand. ) 
‘Iwo, 

(Raise little finger of left hand. ) 
Bucklé my shoe; 

(interlock the two little fingers. ) 
Three, 





(Hold up the two little fingers and one 


| (Add thumb of left hand. ) 
ring’ finger. ) | 
‘= 


A good fat hen. 
(Clap hands onee. ) 
Vil 
(Palms of hands facing form shape of 
egg.) 
| Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 


Four, 
(Add ring finger of the other hand. ) 
Knock at the door, 


(Rap knuckles of one hand against the | 
raised palm of the other.) 


Five, 

(Raise two little, two 

middle fingers. ) 

Six, 

(Add middle finger of the other hand. ) 
Pick up sticks; 

(Tips of six fingers tap top of desk.) 
Seven, 


(Four fingers of right hand and three 
last fingers of left hand held upright. ) 


Eight, 
(Add pointer of left hand. )° 
Lay them straight; 


(Rest the eight fingers extended in a | 
straight row on the edge of desk. ) 


| 
| 
| 
Nine, | 
| 
| 
| 


ring and one 


for a wall.) 
Humpty Dumpty 

(Form hands egg shape. ) 
Had a great fall. 

(Drop the hands, palms downward, 
with a crash on the desk. ) 
All the king’s horses, 

(Hold up the fingers of the right hand. ) 
| And all the king’s men 

(Hold up the fingers of the left hand.) 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty up there 

again. 
(Form wall as before. ) 


VIII 


(Interlace thumb and fingers of the 
right hand with the thumb and fingers of 





(Hold up thumb and fingers of right 
hand, and fingers of left hand. ) 


Ten, 





Peek-A-Boo 
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Bow - ing heads, bow - ing heads, Play - ing Peek - a - boo, 
Bow - ing heads, bow - ing heads, Play - ing Peek - a - boo. 


E=_—= 


NOTE: At ‘‘Peek-a-hoo’’ hold hands over face. The other motions are obvious. 


(Build one forearm and hand horizon- ! 
tally above the other forearm and hand . 


the left hand; enclose between the palms 


of the hands. ) 
; There was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. 

(Open the hands, palms upward, ex- 
posing the fingers—children—stil! inter. 
| laced but extending upward. ) 


She gave them some broth without any 





bread; - 
She whipped them all soundly, 

(Clap hands three times. ) 
And put them to bed. 

(Form the bed by interlacing fingers 
as before but with tip of little finger of 
right hand upward, meeting with finger 
tip of little finger of left hand upwari, 
and thumb tips meeting in like manner. ) 

IX 

(Form a tent by pressing finger tips 
of right hand with finger tips of left 
hand; peep inside of tent and recite:) 

Is John Smith within? 

(Look up and reply:) 

Yes, that he is. 

(Peep inside. ) 

Can he set a shoe?— 

(Look up and repy :) 

Oh, yes, sir, two; 

(Rest the left fist upright on the desk 
and with the right hand place an imag- 
inary nail in the opening at the top, at 
the next words:) 

Here a nail, and there a nail, 

(Hammer with fist of right hand at 
the next words :) 

‘lick, tack, too. 





The Baker 


Arranged by Rosemary E. Richards 


A number of children form a ring. In- 
| side the ring are three chairs with boards 
laid across the seats and on each board 
are pieces of clay to represent dough. 
In front of each board a boy stands who 
|is dressed to represent a baker, with 

white paper cap and apron. Outside the 
| ring stands a little girl with hat on and 
a basket in herhand. A boy with horse 
and cart are a little farther away. 
Worsted reins and a chair.on end are the 
reins and the cart, a boy is the horse and 
another boy is the driver. The bakers 
/ make the dough into loaves and rolls, 
while the children in the ring say: 
The oven fire is burning red, 
So bakers quickly make your bread; 
Then in the oven you can bake 
Both bread and pies, or tarts and cake. 
The bakers put !oaves and rolls into 
the oven (under a chair) saying: 
The oven fire is burning red, 
So we can quickly make our bread; 
Then in the oven we can bake 
Both bread and pies, or tarts and cake. 
The little girl with basket comes intu 
ring, saying: 
I want some rolls, sir, if you please, 
May I have a few of these? 
Mother told me to come to you, 
For they are better when quite new. 
‘The baker takes the basket, shakes 
out the cloth (white paper found in the 
basket, ) and puts the rolls into the cloth 
and all in the basket while the ring says: 
She wants some rolls sir, if you please, 
May she have a few of these? 
Mother told her to come to you, 
Because they’re better when quite new. 
The little girl takes the basket and 
| goes. The boy with the horse comes up, 
and going into ring, says: 
Now I must fill my cart with bread, 
For all the people must be fed; 
Bread is made from flour, you know, 
' And flour from wheat, which farmers 
grow. 
. He carries some loaves out to his cart 
while all say: 
Now he must fill his cart with bread, 
For all the people must be fed; 
Bread is made from flour, you know, 
And flour from wheat which farmers 
grow. 
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Recitations and Music for October Days 


Is the Owl Wise ? 


By Inez Gordon Brown 
‘Good evening,’’ I said to the ow] in the | 


ree 
As I would have said to you; 
He winked and he blinked as he looked | 
- tos 
Then ‘aio, ‘*To who? To who?’’ | 
**T'o whom, do you mean?’’ I politely in- 
quired, 
‘*Good evening, I said to you!’’ 
He may have been sleepy, he must have | 
been tired, 
For he questioned, ‘‘To who? To who?’’ | 


| 


Now doesn’t it seem that the owl in the 
tree | 
Should learn in a minute or two, | 
If he i - the wise bird folks think him 7 


That “*To whom?”’ is correct, not “To. 
who ?”’ 


Not Afraid of Anything 
By Rena Edna Reynolds 


I’m not afraid of anything! 
I'm not afraid of owls! 

I'm not afraid of big, black cats, 
Ur anything that prowls! 


I’m not afraid of witches, an’ 
‘I’m not afraid of ghosts; 

I’m not afraid of spooks an’ things 
That scare the children most. 


I'm not afraid of hobgoblins— 
(1) Good gracious! (2) What was that? | 
(3) I’d better go! I’m awful, awful, 
Awful 'fraid of bats! 


MOTIONS 


(1) Dodges, (2) Questions audience fearfully. (3) 
Leaves quickly, speaking remaining two lines over 
shoulder to audience, 


Raising the Flag 
By Lewis S. Mills 
Tune: “Flag of the Free” 


Up with the flag, send it aloft, 

Stars of the sky have all faded away. 

Send it aloft, send it aloft, 

Stars of our nation shall shine far to-day. 

Give to the breeze the banner we prize, 

Crimson the stripes of the badge of the 
brave. 

Up and unfurl, let it arise, 

Beautiful flag that our forefathers gave. 


Fling to the air brave bars of light, 
Emblem of truth and the hope of the 
pure. 
Haste to ascend, ye folds of white, 
Gladden our eyes and our hearts reassure. | 
Up with the field of heavenly hue, 
Herald of right in Columbia’s land, 
Ripple the winds, fair field of blue, 
Over our land and our happy schoo! band. 
Flag of the years, shield of our fears, 
—_ = the heavens thy folds have been’ 


ng. 
Far trae the land a nation’s cheers 
Swell the brave songs that our fore- 
fathers sung. 

Honor the flag, fair emblem we love, 
— of the red, of the white and the | 

ue. 
Schoolmates, be pure as skies above, 
To the great banner forever be true. 


| 
A New Entertainment Book | 


Of course you are going to make your | 
schoolhouse the center of a merrymaking 
on Halloween. More than ever before, | 
because of the depression of war, does the | 
community need an evening of fun. Hal- 
loween is the one holiday of the year in 
which mirth reigns supreme. More than 
one-half of ‘Pieces and Plays, for October | 
Days’? is devoted to ‘‘Halloween Enter- 
tainments.’’ Eighteen teachers tell just 
how to celebrate the occasion, and there 
are Games, Songs, Plays and Recitations. 
Also, in this book are Autumn Festivals, | 
a Hiawatha Play and Columbus Day Cele- | 
brations. Read a complete description % in | 
the advertisement on another page in this | 

issue. Be sure to order a copy. Send 


Jor “Pieces and Plays for October Days,’’ 


by Grace B. Faxon. (Price 30c.) Ad- 
| FY. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 





| One thing I’m sure I’d like to know: 


An ear of corn and on a boy 


When Things Are Not What They | "Twixt leaves in books and those on trees | 
A world of difference lies. 
Seem 
By Ella Johnston ‘The butcher’s and the birdie’s bill 
Are very different things; 
And just suppose the old clock’s hands 
Why you can never tell Should take to wearing rings! 
| Just what a word is going to mean, 


Until you’ve learned it well. And what would happen if the comb 


With which you smoothed your hair 
Should be the kind the honey-bees 


Are different as can be; Have made with so much care? 


And my dog’s bark is most unlike 


The kind found on a tree. A word should mean a single thing, 


And not mix children so; 
And when I’m big and write the books, 


| There’ s pupils that recite in school, 
Such words will have to go. 


And pupils in your eyes; 








Grandfather’s Clock 
A Motion Play 
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for-ward so sure and so slow, 
the hands that by night and by day 


sol - dier so tall; *Back-ward and 


which it is wound, These are 
then comes the fun; Twelve by 
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4, Point finger; 


swinging; 3. Arms curved to make circles around face; 
7. Eyes closed, cheeks against hand. Dur- 


outstretched; 6. Both arms stretched upward and together; 
ing chorus use position 2. 


| 


Tommy Tinker 


‘Tommy Tinker’s little feet 
Had been trained to be so neat, 
Strange the story is to tell 
That they wiped themselves off well, 
When they came in from the street. 


Tommy Tinker’s big straw hat, 

With its brim so broad and flat, 
Quickly jumped upon the shelf, 
Yes, it put away itself 

Now what do you think of that! 


Next his overcoat so spry 


| 
| 
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Motionxs.—1. Children stand erect. Fingers touch over heads to make tops of clocks; 2, Right arm | 


5. One arm straight up, other | 


Off this little boy did fly, 
And a glance around it took 
Till it found a handy hook, 
Then it hung itself up high. 


Could you teach your coat and hat 
To be orderly like that? 
Could you train your little feet 
Like this Tommy’s to be neat, 
Never to forget the mat? 


Our Flag 
By Bertha E. Bush 
For Columbus Day 
First Child— 
I see it waving in the wind 
Above the schoolhouse high; 


I see it carried at the head 
Of soldiers marching by. 


All (waving flags)— 
I love the flag, I love the flag, 
Of red and white and blue; 
I love the flag, I love the flag, 
I love our country, too. 


Second Child— 

I see it in the children’s hands 
The day we take our flow’rs 

To deck the fallen soldiers’ graves, 
Our country’s dead, and ours. 
All (waving flags)— 

I love the flag, ete. 
Third Child— 

I see the worn old veterans, 
With halting steps that lag, 

But hearts all full of loyalty, 
Go following the flag. 


All (waving flags)— 
I love the flag, ete. 


Fourth Child— 
I see it from the flagpole’s height 
Float far out to the breeze, 
And gleam in patriot windows bright, 
And fly from balconies. 
All (waving flags)— 
I love the flag, ete. 
Fifth Child— 
Our own dear flag, our country's flag, 
I love it more and more, 
And ev’ry day its fair folds seem 
B’en dearer than before. 
All (waving flags)— 
I love the flag, ete. 
A Counting Rhyme 
By Alma M. Hudson 


One and one are two, 
Sunny skies are blue. 


Two and one are three, 
Hear that bumble-bee! 


Three and one are four, 
Don’t ask for any more. 


Four and one are five, 
Bees hum in the hive. 


Five and one are six, 
Jane the cake can mix. 


Six and one are seven, 
Angels up in heaven. 


Seven and one are eight, 
Run or you’!! be late! 


Eight and one are nine, 
Clothes hung on the line. 


Nine and one are ten, 
Ladies and gentlemen. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


selections, giving preference to 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 


therefore desirable poems. 


The African Chief 


Chained in the market-place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrunk to hear his name— 

All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground :— 

And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound. 


Vainly, but well, that chief had fought, 
He was a captive now, 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The sears his dark broad bosom wore 
Showed warrior true and brave; 

A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake: 
‘*My brother is a king; 

Undo this necklace from my neck, 
And take this bracelet ring, 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold-dust from the sands.”’ 


‘*Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle-spear again. 
A price thy nation never gave 
Shall yet be paid for thee; 
For thou shalt be the Christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.’’ 


Then wept the warrior chief and bade 
To shred his locks away; 

And one by one, each heavy braid 
Betore the victor lay. 

Thick were the platted locks, and long, 
And deftly hidden there 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 


**Look, feast thy greedy eye with goid 
Long kept for sorest need: 
Take it—thou askest sums untold, 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


The quick tears blurred in a sudden mist, 
But she brushed them away, and then 
she smiled, 
And you should have seen how she kissed 
and kissed 
The postman’s circlet, like a child. 
Why, the name brought back the long 
ago 
When she dressed in her best of after- 


noons, 

When she found it a pleasure to sit and 
sew, 

And her seams were hemmed to trip- 


ping tunes. 





Poverty, change, and the drudgery 

| Of work that goes on without an end 

| Had fettered the heart that was light 

and free, 

| Till she’d almost forgotten she had a 

friend. 

| lhe people at home so seldom write, 

| Her youth and its pleasures lie all 

behind; 

She was.thinking bitterly but last night 

That out of sight is out of mind. 


The old hills 


Now, here is your letter! 
break 
Beyond these levels flat and green, 
'She thrills to the thrush as his flute 
notes wake 
In the vesper hush of the woods serene. 
' She sits again in the little church, 
And lifts her voice in the choir once 


ore, 
Or stops for a four-leafed clover to 
search, ; 
In the grass that ripples up to the 
door. 


It was very little it meant to you— 
An hour at best when the day was done; 
But the words you sent rang sweet and 
true, 


one 
Who was needing to feel a clasping hand, 

And to hear the voices she used to hear; 
And the little letter the breadth of the 





And say that I am freed. | 
Take it—my wife, the long, long day, | 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 
And my young children leave their play, 
And ask in vain for me.”’ 


*“T take thy gold—but I have made | 
‘Thy fetters fast and strong, | 
And ween that by the cocoa shade | 
Thy wite will wait thee long.”’ 
Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain; 


At once his eye grew wild; | 


He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 
And once, at shut of day, 
They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


A Commonplace Letter 


It seemed so little, the thing you did— 
Just to take the pen in your hand 
And send the warm heart’s greeting, hid 
‘Neath the common two-cent stamp of 
the land. 
But over the mountain and over the plain, 
And away o’er the billowy prairies 
went 
The small, 
pain 
Of one who was fretted with discontent. 


She was ill and tired; the long, hot day 
Had worn itself to the merest shred; 
The last of the light, as it ebbed away, 

Feli on her patient needle and thread. 
A shadow came flying across the space, 
Where the fading sunlight filtered 
through; 
There was just the gleam of a sweet 
young face, 
And a voice said, ‘‘ Here is a letter for 
you! 


square letter, to soothe the | 


land 
Was the carrier dove that brought 
home near. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


After the Ball 


They sat and combed their beautiful hair, 
Their long, bright tresses, one by one, 
As they laughed and talked in the cham- 


| ber there, 


After the revel was done. 


Idly they talked of waltz and quadrille, 
Idly they laughed, like other girls, 

Who over the fire, when all is still, 
Comb out their braids and curls. 


Robe of satin and Brussels lace, 

Knots of flowers and ribbons, too, 
Scattered about in every place, 

For the revel is through. 


And Maud and Madve in robes of white, 
The prettiest night-gowns under the 

| sun, 

| Stockingless, slipperless, sit in the night, 

For the revel is done,— 


Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 
Those wonderful waves of brown and 
gold, 
Till the fire is out in the chamber there, 
And the little bare feet are cold. 


Then out of the gathering winter chill, 

| _Allout of the bitter St. Agnes weather, 
While the fire is out and the house is still, 

| Maud and Madge together, — 


| Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest night-gowns under the 
sun, 
Curtained away from the chilly night, 
After the revel is done, — 


| 





Float along in a splendid dream, 
To a golden gittern’s tinkling tune, 
While a thousand lustres shimmering 
stream 
In a palace’s grand saloon. 





Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 





And they carried comfort and cheer to 





Flashing of jewels and flutter of laces, 
Tropical odors sweeter than musk, 
Men and women with beautiful faces, 

And eyes of tropical dusk; 


And one face shining out like a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each, 

And one voice, sweeter than others are, 
Breaking into silvery speech, — 


Telling, through lips of bearded bloom, 
An old, old story over again, 

As down the royal bannered room 
To the golden gittern’s strain, 


Two and two, they dreamily walk, 
While an unseen spirit walks beside, 

And all unheard in the lovers’ talk, 
He claimeth one for a bride. 


Oh, Maud and Madge, dream on together, 
With never a pang of jealous fear! 

For, ere the bitter St. Agnes weather 
Shall whiten another year, 


Robed for the bridal, and robed for the 
tomb, 
Braided brown hair, and golden tress, 
There’!] be only one of you left for the 
bloom , 
Of the bearded lips to press,— 


Only one for the bridal pearls, 

The robe of satin and Brussels lace,— 
Only one to blush through her curls 

At the sight of a lover’s face. 


Oh, beautiful Madge, in your bridal 
white, 
For you the revel has just begun; 
But for her who sleeps in your arms to- 
night , 
The revel of Life is done! 
But — and crowned with your saintly 
iss, 
Queen of heaven and bride of the sun, 
O beautiful Maud, you'll never miss 
The kisses another hath won. 
—Nora Perry. 


The Stranger on the Sill 


Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born; 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all; 
There is the shaded doorway still,— 
But a stranger’s foot has crossed the sill. 


There is the barn—and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 

And see the busy swallows throng, 

And hear the pewee’s mournful song; 

But the stranger comes—oh! painful 
proof— 

His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 


There is the orchard—the very trees 

Where my childhood knew long hours 
of ease, 

And watched the shadowy moments run 

Till my life imbibed more shade than sun: 

The swing from the bough still sweeps 
the air,— 

But the stranger’s children are swinging 
there. 


There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook where the hazels 
grow; 

’Twas there I found the calamus root, 

And watched the minnows poise and 
shoot, 

And heard the robin lave his wing:— 

But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


Oh, ye who daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still! 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 

Then think what countless harvest 
sheaves 

Have passed within that scented door 

‘lo gladden eyes that are no more. 


Deal kindly with these orchard trees; 
And when your children crowd your 


‘knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 
As if old memories stirred their heart: 
To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 

— Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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“Hello” 


When you meet a man in woe, | 

Walk right up and say ‘‘ Hello.’’ 

Say ‘‘Hello,’’ and ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ 
And ‘‘ How’s the world a-using you?”’ 
Slap the fellow on the back, 

Bring your hand down with a whack; 
Walk right up and don’t be slow, 
Grin and shake and say ‘‘ Hello.”’ 


Is he clothed in rags? Oh, sho! 
Walk right up and say ‘‘ Hello.’’ 
Rags are but a cotton roll, 

Just for wrapping up a soul. 

And a soul.is worth a true 

Hale and hearty ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go— 
Waltz right up and say ‘‘ Hello.’’ 


When big vessels meet, they say, 
They salute and sail away; 

Just the same are you and me 
Lonesome ships upon a sea, 

Each one sailing his own jog, 

For a port beyond the fog. 

Let your whistling trumpet blow! 
Lift your horn and cry ‘‘ Hello!’’ 


Say ‘‘Hello,’’ and ‘‘How d’ye do?”’ 
Other folks are as good as you. 
When you leave this home of clay 
‘Traveling in the far away, ; 
When you journey through the strange 
Country, t’ther side the grange, 
The souls you’ve cheered ’11 know 
Who you are, and cry ‘‘ Hello!’’ 
—Anonymous. 


He Who Has Vision 


Where there is no vision the people perish.— Prov- 

erbs, 29:17, 

He who has the vision sees more than 
youorl; , . 

He who lives the golden dream lives 
fourfold thereby; 

Time may scoff and worlds may laugh, 
hosts assail his thought, 

But the visionary came ere the builders 
wrought; 

Ere the tower bestrode the dome, ere 
the dome.the arch. 

He, the dreamer of the dream, saw the 
vision march! 


He who has the vision hears more than 
you may hear, 

Unseen lips from unseen worlds are bent 
unto his ear; 

From the hills beyond the clouds mes- 
sages are borne, 

Drifting on the dews of dream to his 
heart of morn; 

Time awaits and ages stay till he wakes 
and shows 

Glimpses of the larger life that his vision 
knows! 


He who has the vision feels more than 
you may feel, 

Joy beyond the narrow joy in whose 
realm we reel— 

For he knows the stars are glad, dawn 
and middleday, 

In the jocund tide that sweeps dark and 
dusk away. 

He who has the vision lives round and 
all complete, 

And through him alone we draw dews 
from combs of sweet. 

—Folger McKinsey. 


The Little Elf 


I met a little Elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
‘‘T’m quite as big for me,’’ said he, 
‘‘As you are big for you.”’ 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘Christopher Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella’’ on pages 30 and 31 of this issue.) 
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Some Things That Four Teachers Have Found Out 


they were doing something really worth while, because 
their mothers were taking notice of their work. 

I had intended to have only an eight weeks’ course, 
but it was now the middle of December and we were 


A Club Experiment 


By Jessie L. Donaldson 


tried in school was a club we formed last year 

comprising all the members of the school. We 
met for half an hour every afternoon immediately 
after lunch. Our officers consisted of a president, a 
vice-president and a secretary, chosen by the club 
members and holding office for a month. The secre- 
tary kept the minutes of each meeting. Only fifth 
and sixth grade pupils were allowed to hold the office 
of president. Any pupil down to the second grade 
might be vice-president or secretary. 

Besides the officers of the club we had monitors to 
do the work of the school: The kindling was chopped, 
the big wood brought in, the coal bucket kept filled, 
the erasers were dusted, the desks put in order and 
the books properly arranged in the cases, without a 
word from me. The monitors gave their reports in 
meeting every day, and any one who gave a negative 
report was looked upon with great disfavor by the 
rest of the club. Each child wanted to do the hardest 
things, and it was considered the greatest favor to be 
allowed to hold the position of two monitors at the 
same time. 

Only once did we have occasion to disapprove the 
services of an officer. A fifth grade boy, exalted by 
his position as president, lorded it over his fellows on 
the playground and conducted the meetings in a very 
undignified manner. ‘The older pupils became annoyed 
and asked me what they should do about it. I gavea 
talk in meeting about the conduct of officers, which 
had very little effect. Finally we found it necessary 
to form the club into a court and impeach the presi- 
dent. It was a good lesson for the children in govern- 
ment; it was a lesson that the boy will never forget. 
He was not chosen president again until the last 
month, and then he served his term as well as any 
child in school. 

Our routine was as follows: After hearing the sec- 
retary’s report and the reports of the monitors, the 
president asked for business. Offenders on the play- 
ground were brought up, heard, and punished by the 
club. After the first month or so there was not much 
of that sort of work to be done. Punishment by the 
school proved very much more effective than punish- 
ment by the teacher; and I may add that it was very 
much more forcible, too. 

Then came the discussion of current events. I was 
utterly amazed at the readiness with which the chil- 
dren discussed the European war. Even the third 
graders could point on the map to the fields of action, 
give a line-up of the countries in the war, and follow 
the general trend of affairs. Before the close of the 
meeting we sang and had reading or stories by pupils 
or teacher. 

It was the pleasantest, and I have no doubt the 
most profitable, half-hour of the day. In their sense 
of responsibility and co-operation the children im- 
proved wonderfully during the year. 


Or: of the most successful experiments I have 





Number Device 
By Louise Thomas 


the read of first days in number, it may seem a 

little incredible that after four months some pu- 
pils can not. write and call the first nine figures, but 
this has been my experience. To avoid this it becomes 
necessary to review recognition and reproduction of 
form many, many times. 

I have worked a little poem into a device that has 
pleased and helped my class and I take pleasure in ex- 
plaining and passing it on. 

First, I made several sets of cards, using a dark 
gray cardboard about eight by ten inches. On one set 
{ mounted the figures cut from white paper, on an- 
other'set the written words, and on another the Roman 
symbol. 

“After the nine numbers and the figures represent- 
ing them have been carefully and thoroughly taught, 
one by one from day to day, I begin my drill with 
the poem. 


1 one who has never seen a class laboring along 


NUMBER POEM 


Over in the meadow in the sand, in the sun, 

Lived a mother toadie and her little toadie one. 
‘‘Wink,’’ said the mother. ‘‘I wink,’’ said the one, 
So he winked and he blinked in the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow where the stream runs blue, 

Lived an old mother fish and her little fishes two. 

‘‘Swim,’’ said the mother. ‘‘We swim,’’ said the two. 

So they swam and they leaped where the stream runs 
blue. 


Over in the meadow in a hole in the tree, 

Lived a mother bluebird and her little birdies three. 
‘*Sing,’’ said the mother. ‘We sing,’’ said the three, 
So they sang and were glad in the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, in the sand on the shore, : 
Lived a mother muskrat and her little ratties four. 


“‘Dive,’’ said the mother. “We dive,’ said the four. 
So mr dived and they burrowed in the reeds on the 
snore. © 


Over in the meadow in a snug bee-hive, 

Lived a mother honey-bee and her little honeys five. 
‘*Buzz,’’ said the mother. ‘‘We buzz,’’ said the five, 
So they buzzed and they hummed in the snug bee-hive. 


Over in the meadow in a nest built of sticks, 

Lived a black mother crow and her little crows six. 

“*Caw,’’ said the mother. ‘‘We caw,”’ said the six, 

So yo Acapaie and they called in their nest built of 
sticks. 


Over in the meadow, where the grass is so even, 

Lived a mother cricket and her little crickets seven. 

“*Chirp,’’ said the mother. ‘‘We chirp,’’ said the 
seven, 

So they chirped cheery notes in the grass soft and 
even. 


Over in the meadow by an old mossy gate, 

Lived 4 brown mother lizard and her little lizards 
eight. 

‘*Bask,’’ said the mother. ‘*‘We bask,’’ said the eight, 

So they basked in the sun by the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow where they’re very hard to find, 
Lived a mother spider and her little spiders nine. 
‘*Spin,’’ said the mother. ‘‘We spin,’’ said the nine, 
So they spun lacy webs that were very hard to find. 


I arrange the cards along the blackboard and when 
I secure the attention of the class I begin to read the 
poem. I pause at the number designated in each 
verse, and allow the pupil at whom I am looking to 
pick out the number calied. They enjoy this very 
much. After a time I discontinue the use of the cards 
and allow the pupils to make the numbers on the board, 
as called. Meanwhile, they are also learning the lit- 
tle stanzas, and presently I allow members of the 
class to recite a stanza and call on some one to select 
or write the number. 





Domestic Art in a Rural School 
By a Florida Teacher 


STARTED out many years ago feeling that if my 
| pupils gained a thorough knowledge of the subjects 

required by law my mission was fulfilled; but in 
one of these isolated districts, where the school is the 
only thing out of the ordinary, I found conditions dif- 
ferent from previous years. The younger children 
were gay and frolicsome outside and interested in their 
lessons during study period, but I noticed a lack of 
cooperation on the part of the older girls. I saw at 
once that I must devise some plan to interest these 
girls and enable us to get better acquainted. We had 
an unusually long recess at noon and the older girls 
strolled around or sat on the grass as if they had lost 
interest in life. 

One day I went out and joined them at lunch. They 
seemed pleased to have me,, and as IJ entered into their 
conversation I saw my opportunity to broach the sub-. 
ject that had been on my mind for several days. We 
talked of sewing and fancy work, and I was surprised 
to learn that not one of them could do fancy work of 
any kind and hardly knew how to use a needle. 

They seemed pleased with the idea of a class in do- 
mestic art, and admired the centerpiece and other 
pieces of fancy work I had with me. We planned to 
take a part of our noon each day for a lesson in 
needlecraft. I afterward had the satisfaction of see- 
ing some very pretty work as the result of my efforts, 
and it also served to bring us nearer one other in our 
school work. Ihave always had a class in domestic 
art since that time, and find that it creates a con- 
geniality between teacher and pupils that otherwise 
might not exist. 

This year I decided to introduce other work along 
with the fancy work. Having been a milliner before 
I was a teacher, I proposed to the girls to take up the 
milliner’s work. They entered heartily into my plans 
and the following Friday each girl brought an old hat 
for our first lesson in ‘‘making over.’’ I had them 
take the trimming off very carefully, and selected the 
best of it to be used again. I gave explicit directions 
as to cleaning ribbons, steaming velvets, brushing and 
cleaning. The straw hats were to be improved by a 
coat of shoe polish. The following week when they 
brought them back, I hardly recognized them. I asked 
each girl to study the hats in the books and decide on 
one that would suit her typeof face. I was surprised 
to see how quickly some of the girls grasped the work, 
and it was not many weeks before some of them 
bought frames and made stylish hats of new material. 

One day, much to my surprise, one of my little boys 
handed me a note from his mother, asking if she might 
join us with her work, as she had an old hat that 
would do for another season if she had some one to 
give her an idea in trimming it. Of course we wel- 
comed her, and in a few weeks several other mothers 
came in with their work. Altogether, we spent the 
hours very pleasantly, and the girls seemed to think 
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still busy. In January we took up fancy work, and 
later, plain sewing. The girls brought the goods and 
patterns to school. I directed the cutting to avoid 
waste of cloth, for girls who will be wives and home 
makers some day should be taught saving as well as 
making. On account of the extra work they were 
doing for final examinations, we discontinued our work 
in April, feeling that our few leisure hours had been 
well spent. 





Utilizing Waste Material 
--By Nina L. Sweetland 


INCE rural school boards are sometimes loath to 
S spend money on extras, the country teacher is 

often forced to provide the materials for seat 
work and other extras herself. During a period of five 
years in rural schools I have resorted to a number of 
makeshifts in the way of materials, most of which cost 
nothing at all, and much of which would otherwise 
have been thrown away. 

One of the most useful of all these makeshifts was 
the card used by clothing merchants and men’s tailors 
for displaying samples. Theclothing merchant in my 
town very kindly saved a large bundle of these cards 
forme. They measured eight and one half by ten 
inches, and were a good grade of stiff white bristol 
board. The back of the card was clean and free from 
printing. Krom them I made perception cards for read- 
ing, phonics and number. I hectographed phonics, let- 
ters and numbers on them and let the older children 
cut them up and put the little cards into boxes to serve 
as occupation work for the younger children. We cut 
them into strips one inch wide, and one, two, three, 
four and six inches long, for use in primary number 
work; and into squares, rectangles, triangles and par- 
allelograms for the work of the upper grades in men- 
suration. The children in the second and third grades 
made clock faces from them, fastening the hands (cut 
by pattern from similar cards) in place with paper 
fasteners. It is easy to learn to tell time when one 
has his own clock. The pupils in the intermediate 
grade geography classes used the cards for making 
industrial and agricultural charts, and for building re- 
lief maps of salt and flour. The outline map was 
placed on the card by means of transfer papers, then 
the relief was built over the outline. When we built 
our doll-house, we made part of the furniture from 
sample cards; and at Christmas time we used the 
cards in making Christmas presents. 

Building paper, which comes in rolls and is about 
three feet wide, I used for making charts for music 
and reading, putting the work on the chart with wax 
crayons. I have a set ‘of portfolios for holding mag- 
azine clippings, which I made from the building paper. 
‘There is a portfolio for each school month and each 
one measures eleven and one-half by fourteen and 
one-half inches, so that they are large enough to hold 
a full- sized page from a magazine. I paste all small 
clippings on large sheets from the magazine, so that 
all are uniform in size, then I fasten all the sheets 
together with paper fasteners and slip the book thus 
made into the portfolio. This is the most satisfactory 
method I have ever found for saving magazines. 

The black paper which comes wrapped about photo- 
graphic printing paper was ironed carefully and used 
for paper cutting and for mounting paper cuttings. 
When we made our doll-house we covered the kitchen 
range with black paper. 

One mother had some strips cut from the edges of 
green window shades. These we used for framing 
pictures. The dull green of the shade makes an es- 
pecially effective setting for pictures in colors, but 
could be used equally well with pictures in sepia or 
black and white. No glass was used with these 
frames. The picture itself was first laid, right side 
up, ona large piece of wrapping paper, leaving a 
margin of wrapping paper on which to fasten the 
frame. Thecorners of the picture were lightly pasted 
on the wrapping paper to keep it from slipping. Then 
four strips of green were cut for the frame and pasted 
flat to the wrapping paper, with the inner edge over- 
lapping the edge of the picture. The longer strips for 
the sides were put on first, and the shorter strips were 
cut diagonally at the ends to imitate the mitered cor- 
ners of real frames. 

One year I saved pumpkin and squash seeds, dried 
them thoroughly, rubbed off the thin skin that ad- 
heres to them and then divided them into six lots. _ I 
colored each lot one of the six primary and secondary 


‘colors with Easter egg dyes. These seeds became the 


most popular and one of the most instructive forms of 
busy work that I have ever used. 

Two or three dozen spools, each sawed in two and 
colored like the seeds, were used as-wooden beads for 
stringing. 

Straws cut in one inch lengths and strung with red 
rose hips made pretty festoons about the room at 
Christmas time. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘Christopher Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella’’ on pages 30 and 31 of this issue.) 
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Hiawatha Border for the October Blackboard 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


October Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


CTOBER’S bright blue weather is 
O here, and with it such an opportu- 

nity as teachers never have had be- 
fore. For never before were school and 
education worth so much, and never be- 
fore was it so clearly seen how much they 
are worth. : 

The country is aflame with patriotism, 
and we are realizing, from the oldest to 
the youngest, that patriotism now does 
not mean shouting, but work. Our khaki- 
clad boys are toiling in the drill-field six- 
teen hours a day in scorching sunshine 
and drenching rain, and they glory in it. 
Our schoolboys and girls have been 
prone to think that neglecting school 
work and disobeying teachers were 
smart, for a sham independence among 
our youngsters, that showed itself in 
wilfulness and pertness towards those in 
authority, has been the curse of our 
country. It will be so no longer if the 
thrilling example of our young soldiers 
is followed, for obedience is the cardi- 
nal virtue of the soldier. 

We cannot be thankful for the war, 
but we can be thankful for the spirit 
that the war has given. The small 
schoolboy I know best goes about singing 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner’ with a rapt 
look on his little face such as Patrick 
Henry must have worn. And they can- 
not help learning, every enthusiastic boy 
and girl, that patriotism spells obedience 
and industry. 

They are rising to it. Our seventeen- 
year-old neighbor has been working ona 
farm this summer. He has been work- 
ing so hard that the minute he enters 
home comfort he drops to sleep. Some- 
body suggested that influence be used to 
get him off from work the next day and 
give himarest. Hescouted the sugges- 
tion as indignantly as if it had been pro- 
posed that he cut off his hand in sport. 

‘Why, I’ve got to be there,’’ he said. 
**There’s forty acres of hay to begin cut- 
ting to-morrow. I can’t be a slacker.’’ 

ith this spirit in the young folks of 
the present, we teachers may consider 
ourselves fortunate indeed. And the im- 
portance of our work was never so great. 

*‘When the war is over,’’ says Dr. 


Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, ‘‘there will be made upon us such 
demands for men and. women of.know!l- 





edge as have never before come to any 
country.’’ Our boys and girls of the 
present will have to take the places of 
many who have fallen. Never before 
did the world need the school teacher’s 
work so much, nor see so clearly the im- 
portance of schooling. And the time to 
get it and to give it is now. 


Letters 
Columbus Day. 


Each month is brimful of glad days. to 
observe in the schoolroom, and Jet us not 
forget that October is the month of Co- 
lumbus, that wonderful man who found 
a new world—the land we love best of 
all. We cannqt think of him without 
thinking of such great things as courage 
and patience; sc let the month of Octo- 
ber be a ‘‘try, try again month.’”’ Try- 
ing will help us to find a world—the 
world of happiness and success. Weplan 
from the beginning of the month to ob- 
serve this day and make it one of our 
glad days. 

Every day I tell short sketches of Co- 
lumbus. The day I tell the pupils of the 
voyage across the ocean I[ try to bring 
the flavor of the seashore into the school- 
room. On that day I have brought many 
shells of all kinds and sizes which I have 
collected from different places; I request 
the children to bring shells and pebbles 
of all colors, if they happen to have a 
collection. We arrange them in a pretty 
manner in the window. I also ask for 
starfish, and sometimes I am surprised 
by the children bringing several fish. I 
take a fish-net and drape it across some 
bare corner of the schoolroom and to this 
net I fasten the starfish, here and there. 

During the handwork period we con- 
struct small boats; of course it is fully 
understood that these are Columbus’s 
ships; we place these here and there in 
the room. Wemake apretty blackboard 
border of ships and sea birds. Our sand 
table represents the voyage. Inone far- 
away corner of our room we make a 
wigwam; this is the home of the Indians 
that Columbus met first. We use a 
large chair for Columbus’s ship by nail- 
ing some sails to it. We learn to dram- 
atize the entire story; every girl likes 
to act the part of the lovely queen. 

During our study period we make book- 
lets in the shape either of wigwams or 
ships; these we use for arithmetic and 








spelling. We have our room beautifully 
decorated with all the bright colored 
leaves we can find. I construct the word 
‘*‘WELCOME?”’ by pasting and mounting 
leaves of the sumac. We paste leaves in 
the form of wreaths and anchors, etc., 
on dark paper to pin on the walls; we 
wreathe the pictures with leaves, and we 
run them up and down the picture cords. 

The guests are entertained by songs, 
poems, recitations and reproductions of 
the story of Columbus.—HOoPE M. WARD, 
Nebraska. 


Halloween Frolics 


Halloween Pie. Take a tub or large 
dishpan and fill it with sawdust. Bury 
in the sawdust a number of slips of 
paper, each slip having a fortune written 
on it. ‘The pan is covered with paste- 
board tinted to make it resemble nicely 
browned pastry. Each in turn dips out 
for himself a large spoonful of pie. 

The Nut Tree. A small bush is used 
for a tree. From its branches hang a 
number of gilded walnut shells. Each 
shell has been split with a sharp knife, 
the meats have been removed and a hu- 
morous command to perform some stunt 
has been placed inside, after which the 
shells are glued together again. The 
players are blindfolded in turn and given 
a pair of scissors. Each cuts anut from 
the tree, and the ‘‘stunts’’ produce much 
merriment. 

Pumpkin Seed Party. Six tables are 
arranged and tally cards are provided. 
At Table No. 1, the half of a pumpkin 
shell is filled with beans mixed with 
pumpkin seeds. A small spoon is used 
to remove the contents from the pumpkin 
to a plate in front of each player. The 
players are not allowed to hunt for pump- 
kin seeds until these are upon their own 
plates. The couple finding the most 
pumpkin seeds progress. 

At Table No. 2 the half of a pumpkin 
is filled with apples and pumpkin seeds. 
The pumpkin seeds are to be driven into 
the apples. The couple which first suc- 
ceeds in placing fifty seeds in their apple 
progress. 

_At Table No. 3 are pumpkin seeds and 
pins of various sizes. The couple who 
make the most animals from these pro- 
gress. It is better tostate what animal 
is to be made, as a pig. 

At Table No, 4 each person takes ten 
from a bow! of seeds and engages in the 





old game of ‘‘Up Jenkins.’’ The couple 
winning the most seeds progress. 

At Table No. 5 a conversation is car- 
riea on and, as at Table No. 4, each per- 
son has ten seeds. Every time any ‘one 
is trapped into saying ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’”’ a 
forfeit of a seed is paid. Those who hold 
the most seeds at the end of the time 
progress. 

At Table No. 6 the seeds are carried 
on a knitting needle from a pile in the 
center of the table to a plate in front of 
each player. The couple having the 
most seeds on their plates progress.—P. 
B. R., Pennsylvania. 


A Rural School Halloween 


Last year we started the plans for our 
Halloween entertainment about three 
weeks ahead of time. The little people 
brought ears of corn of different colors 
to school, which they shelled and strung. 
We used yards and yards of this in dec- 
orating. We fastened about twelve ends 
of the strings in the center of the ceiling 
and looped them over to the corners and 
sides. Then we hung a huge pumpkin in 
thecenter. A face was cut in both sides, 
and when lit, with the strings of corn 
extending from it, it gave the effect of a 
huge spider. Wehad no lights but jack- 
o’-lanterns. Above the platform were 
six quite small ones suspended from the 
ceiling by wires which, not showing at 
night, gave the jack-o’-lanterns the ef- 
fect of hanging in mid-air. 

The entertainment opened with the 
familiar song ‘‘ Pussy in the Well,’’ sung 
by eight primary girls dressed in white 
night robes. _Each wore a black cat face 
of paper, stiff white paper cut into nar- 
row strips making very effective whisk- 
ers. They wore white hose and no 
shoes, and each carried a small pumpkin 
jack-o’-lantern. Then followed a solo, 
and a short recitation, ._‘‘The Goblin 
Man.’’ Next was an Owl song by six of 
the largest pupils, dressed in black cam- 
bric bloomers and capes long enough to 
cover the hands, and black paper masks 
having ears and round white eyes. They 
came upon the stage in single file, flap- 
ping their arms slowly and singing 
‘*Whoo! Whoo! Whoo!’’ This number 
was a decided hit. 

Next was a Fairy Drill by six boys 
and six girls, the boys in white cambric 
bloomers, the girls in the gowns worn in 


(continued on page ¢8) 
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Special Price to Schools, $66.00 
Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 

Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn-table may 

be locked in Pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


















Patriotic 
A 5949 } Star Spangled Banner. Louis Graveure. 


12 in.—$1.50 ) America,’*My Country ’Tis of Thee.”’ Louis Graveure. 
Patriotic Airs Medley. Part I. Descriptive. Prince’s 
A 2254 Band. 
10 in.—75c we Airs Medley. Part II. Descriptive. Prince’s 
and. 

A 2269 Patriotic Medley. Part I. Columbia Stellar Quartette. 
10 in.—75c | Patriotic Medley. Part II. Columbia Stellar Quartette. 
School Marches 

S 3042 The “Assembly” March. (Hager.) Prince's Band. 
PReiggtay Battleship “Connecticut” March. (Fulton) Prince’s 
10 in.—75e. Band 


S$ 7520 § Flashing Glory March. (Martin.) Prince’s Band. 
12 in.—$1.25 | The Life Guard March. (Martin.) Prince’s Band, 
A 5666 Bay State Commandery. (Burrell.) Prince’s Band. 
12 in.—$1.25 Up = Street. March. (Robt. G. Morse.) Prince’s 
5 4 an 


Physical Training 
S 7515 Washington Post March. (Sousa.) Prince’s Band. 
12 in.—$1.25 | Petits Pierrots March. (Bosc.) Prince’s Band. 
S 7516 ; Father of Victory. (Ganne.) Prince’s Band. 
12 in.—$1.25 | Italian Riflemen. (Eilenberg.) Prince’s Band. 
A 5525 Dreaming. Waltz. (Joyce) Prince’s Orchestra. 
12 in.—$1.25 (Isle d’Amour. Waltz. (Edwards.) Prince's Band.) 


Folk Dances 
S 3001 i Ace of Diamonds. (Danish.) Prince’s Band. 
10 in.—75c. | Reap the Flax. (Swedish.) Prince’s Band. 
S 3038 { Bluff King Hal. (English.) Prince’s Band. 
10 in.—75c. | Shoemaker’s Dance. (Danish.) Prince’s Band. 
S$ 3062 {Finnish Reel. (Finnish Dance.) Prince’s Band, 
10 in.—75c. | Tarantelle. (Italian Dance.) Prince’s Band. 


Musical Novelties 


( Forge in the Forest. (Michaelis) Prince’s Band. 
Joliy Coppersmith. (Peter.) Columbia Band, with 
) anvil effect and vocal chorus, 


S 3014 
10 in.—75c. 


Song of the Wood-Bird. (Guido Gialdini.) Whistling 
S 3016 solo. Orchestra accompaniment, 

10 in.—75c. \ Birds in Springtime. (Wiggert.) Henneberg and 
Fritze. Piccoloduet. Orchestra accompaniment. 
(L’Ardita. Magnetic Waltz. (Arditi.) Sybil Sanderson 
A 2251 Fagan. Whistling solo. Orchestra accompaniment. 
10 in.—75c. | Simplicity. (Lee) Sybil Sanderson Fagan. Whist- 

ling solo. Orchestra accompaniment. 


If you should not be able to secure any one of these re- 
cords from your local Columbia dealer, please write im- 
mediately to the Educational Department direct. 


Send today for the Fall list of Columbia Music 
Appreciation Records. Check in coupon literature 
desired, write name and address plainly, and 


mail to 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., 


Woolworth Building, 
New York 


OLUMBIA School Records are for 
every grade and for every educa- 
tional purpose. 
Children love Columbia School Records. 
They are made by teachers and musi- 
cians who know the child-heart and its 
moods. 
Columbia School Records will interest 
children and stimulate the imagination. 


This list of carefully selected 


Music Appreciation 


{ Debutante Intermezzo. (Kopp.) Howard Kopp. Xylo- 
A1948 |} phone and bell solo with band accompaniment. 
10 in.—75c. The Ladder of Roses, (Hubbell.) Howard Kopp, Bell 
: solo, 


f Minuet in G, No. 2. (Beethoven.) Kathleen Parlow, 
A2162 | violinist, 
10 in.—$1.00 | Valse Bluette. Air de Ballet. (Drigo-Auer.) Kath- 
{ leen Parlow, violinist. 


{ Light Cavalry Overture. PartI. (Von Suppe.) 
} Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 

12 in.—$1.25 | Light Cavalry Overture. PartII. (Von Suppe.) 
L Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 


{ Parsifal. (Wagner.) Procession of the Knights of the 

A 589. ! Holy Grail. (Bell Scene.) Chicago Symphony Orch, 

12 in.—$1.50 | Lohengrin. (Wagner.) Prelude. Chicago Symphony 
\ Orchestra. , 


{ Waltz of the Hours. CincinnatiSymphony Orchestra, 
A 5943 Under the direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 
12 in.—$1.50 | The Triumphal Entry of the Bojaren. Cincinnati 
ee eee Symphony Orchestra. Under the direction of Dr, 
L Ernst Kunwald. 


{ Raymond (Thomas) Overture. Part I. Philharmonic 

| Orchestra of New York under direction of Josef 

A 5984 Stransky. 

12 in.—$1.50 | Raymond (Thomas) Overture. Part II. Philharmonic 
| Orchestra of New York under direction of Josef 

Stransky. 


Stories and Readings 


{Raggedy Man. (James Whitcomb Riley.) Recitation 
A1605 | by Harry E. Humphrey. 
10 in.—75c. | A Visit from St. Nicholas. (Moore.) Recitation by 
Harry E, Humphrey. 
Oth ello’s Apology. From “‘Othello.’’ (Shake- 
A 5822 | speare.) H. E. Humphrey. 
12in.—$1.25; Julius Caesar. Marc Anthony’s Oration 
| Over the Body of Caesar. (Shake- 
l speare.) H. E. Humphrey. 
(Sheridan’s Ride. (Read.) Edgar L. 
| Davenport. Recitation. Orches- 











| tra accompaniment. 
A 5970 Paul Revere’s Ride. (Longfellow) 


12 in.—$1.25 Harry E. Humphrey. Dra- A, 
matic reading with de- Ao VY 
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CLASS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


and give them a new, deep, vital 
interest in their work. You can 
make their lessons REAL and more 
than that, retained in vivid memory. 
You can make your teaching mean 
what it has never meant before. 


All these things are now made 
possible and practical for any teacher through the UNDERWOOD 
SYSTEM of VISUAL INSTRUCTION, the latest and most im- 
portant educational achievement of the century. 











884—India of tomorrow—Handsome School- 
boys of Amritsar, at the Golden Temple, 





| It opens a new field for school-room possibilities. The results 
7 obtained by the use of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM in teaching 
| ORAL ENGLISH in the primary grades in the public schools of 
New York City demonstrate the practical value of this short- 
| cut, concrete method that can be effectively and profitably used 
in every grade from Kindergarten to High. 


| The Underwood Method of Visual Instruction 


comprises a pedagogically organized series of 
H STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


| covering the world, edited under the general direction of F. M. 

' McMurry, Ph.D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, assisted by twenty-four other 

teaching experts. 

| We want every teacher to have our explanatory pamphlet of 

| the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and particulars of our FREE 

LECTURE SERVICE to schools. Yours for the asking. — 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. M, New York City 
























A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


The Trice eee 


direct from the publishers would 
be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the $6.00, Charges Prepaid 


exceedingly low price of 


Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


and your money will be refunded. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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the Pussy song. All wore white hose 
wound with tinsel, and the dresses were 
trimmed with it. All wore crowns 
adorned with tinsel and carried wands. 
Then followed two Halloween selec- 
tions and a medley of songs by eight of 
the largest pupils. The girls were 
dressed in red cambric and wore red tur- 
bans, and all had their faces blackened. 
Two verses of each song were sung with 
motions. The songs were ‘‘ Dixie Land,’’ 
‘‘Nellie Gray,’’ ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home,”’ ‘‘QId Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘ Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground,’’ ‘‘Old Black 
Joe,’’ and ‘‘Good Night, Ladies. ’’ 
Following. the program we had a box 
social and coffee, made at the school- 
‘house and sold at fivecentsacup. Some 
| of the proceeds were used to buy a dozen 
of the ‘‘ Blue Song Books’’ advertised in 
Normal Instructor Primary Plans, draw- 
ing paper, theme paper, all the cambric 
used in the costumes, the candles and 
coffee, and quite a sum was put into the 
treasury.—F. V. P. T., South Dakota. 


Opening Exercises 


For opening exercises I choose six pu- 
pils once a week to give a fifteen minute 
program, allowing, them to choose any- 
thing they like. We have had very inter- 
esting and original programs, and all 
look through every book and magazine 
they can find for ideas. Now the more 
backward are not afraid to take part.— 
E. A., Nebraska. 


When You Want Something Different 


I have a spelling device I use once a 
week which has proved very successful. 
I take a longer time than usual, about 
fifteen or twenty minutes. After hear- 
ing the usual lessons, the pupils of the 
intermediate and grammar grades stand 
in a line facing the board ready to play 
‘Sharp Eyes.’’ I write a word on the 
board, for instance ‘‘Magellan.’’ Ina 
second I erase. I call upon one pupil to 
spell it, another to tell who he was, an- 
other what he did and when. Perhaps 
the next word will be ‘‘Albany.’’ After 
one spells it, a fifth grade pupil tells 
what it is and locates. My next word 
may be ‘‘Bombay.’’ A seventh grade 
pupil spells, another tells what and 
where it is, while a third will tell how 


we reach it from New York. Another: 


word may be ‘‘Nominative.’’ After it 
is spelled, a pupil tells when a noun or 
pronoun is in the nominative case and a 
third gives an example. 
be varied to suit all grades above the 
fourth. ‘The pupils become much inter- 
ested in this work and it cultivates at- 
tention and quickness of thought. Do 
not leave a word on the board more than 
- —_— — ALICE F. HAYDEN, New 
ork. 


Increasing Daily Attendance 


How many teachers have received the 
reply, ‘‘I had to help my mother,’’ or, 
**T went away with my mother,’’ when 
inquiring the reason for a child’s absence 
from school? I think these excuses are 
given altogether too commonly, either 
as an untruth or a necessary truth. In 
most cases the child is not to be ‘blamed, 
for his words are based on the will of 
his parents, but it is through the child, 
either directly or indirectly, that the 
teacher has to appeal to the mother and 
father at home. 

During my first year of teaching I ac- 
cepted absence as a maiter of course. At 
the beginning of the next year I began 
to understand, more and more, the im- 
portance of the child’s presence in school 
each day, that he might not miss the 
steps in the lessons so new to him, but 
not until my fourth year did I find a sat- 
isfactory way to overcome the difficulty. 
I had a big girl in my class who was a 
willing helper and interested in school. 
As I talked to the children about coming 
to school everyday, I saw that she 
wanted them to be present, too. She 
knew where most of them lived and 
whenever one was absent and we did not 
know the reason, I sent her to investi- 
gate. Sometimes she came back, having 
had the door closed in her face, or hav- 
ing received no answer to her knock, but 
she never refused to go to the same 
place a second time. Since then I have 
continued the same practice, even though 
my big Louisa has left the school. Ifa 
child does not appear in the line at five 


(continued on page 70) 
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Keep Posted 
On The War 


and all the big news events of the day. In these 
times of the nation’s great war, you will find 


UncleSam Review 


of special value. It is the patriotic, national 
twice-a-month, being issued on the Ist and 15th 
of each month. It is a popular digest of the 
times, giving the news and views of all the great 
publications of the country on the big, com- 
manding topics of the day. 


It is Splendid for Use in Classes 
in American History and Civics 


Every issue illustrated profusely with great cartoons and half- 
tone illustrations. Regular subscription price is 68 a year 
of 24 issues. 


Special Quantity Price to Teathers for Class Use. Gets 


at your news-stand—or send 10 cents directto us. Be patrie 





otic in your reading and give the boys and girls patri 
reading in these times. 


Write for Terms 


Uncle Sam Review Company 
181 N. Dearborn Street, 


Xo = 16 PCRED A 
HOKE =? AIT $2 wont 
Ws 12 | 


Dept.6, CHICAGO 





96 pages of wonderful values, dia- 

monég, watches, rings, jewelry, up- 

A to-dste designs. ge the Ware Way, 
you will never miss the money. Get 

= posted, write today. 


WARE CO., Dept. 788, St. Lonis, Mo.' 








SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen- 
holder, Eraser, for 
selling 15 packages 
Christmas Novelties at 10c a 
MFG.CO., 197 Mill St., 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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ackage. Write. BLUINE 
ONCORD JCT., MASS. 
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Ge UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country. They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50—combination complete $8 .00. Otherstyles 
and grades at ee. low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVALand at considerable saving 
TOYOU. Our product, prices and methods will in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-0, 

The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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An attractive and valuable piece of playground apparatus is the 
swing. Here you have it and it is all steel malleable and hot galvan- 
ized—each swing is hung on roller bearings and is absolutely in- 
destructible and cannot wear out. 


Giant Stride One of the most popular of all Playground De- 
vices. The best of all-around exercise for little 


bodies, yet safe and harmless as amusement. Half a dozen can play 
at a time. Especially constructed roller-bearing and ball-bearing 
head, something entirely different. 


F. or Your School Without Cost to You 


Our Playground Equipment is acknowledged by educators throughout America to be hi le | TH | 
the standard—intelligently designed with reference to educational ideals, and thcroughly iC yY ! | e 
constructed of the best materials for long and satisfactory wear. It is in use on the play- ~est ‘ a 
grounds of hundreds of American schools, from the smallest towns to the largest cities. This is the delight of all child- 

These two specialties—The Giant Stride and The Slicky Slide—which we are offer- || ren—from middies up to kids. 
ing to your school, are identical with those already installed in the large playgrounds of || Resides being splendid ex- 
Yew York, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Gary and other cities. 7 A & sp  < 

ercise, it overcomes timid- , 


If You Act Quickly ity, developing self-reli- y 


Every school in America should have this wonderful Playground Equipment, especially || 4NCe. It is also a great y 




















when our easy plan puts it within easy reach of any school. It solves the recreation prob- fun-maker and mirth- 

lem, supplying the healthful, vigorous, muscle-building, mind-diverting exercise that boys || producer. If a good 

and girls need and love. laugh drives th y 
Parents can readily see the good sense of installing such modern equipment on the & ves e y/ 


















school grounds. It is now universally recognized that playtime is as important in a child's doctor away, he 


education as study time, and that provision should be made, in our educational system, for will never ap- 4 
the play impulse of the child to find its natural expression through harmless channels. proach the ¥ 
However, to secure one of these Playground Life-Givers, you must act quickly. Slicky Slide 





This Is All You Need Do | 


See how simple is this new plan to secure these wonderful Playground Specialties with- 
out cost to you. Write your name, in the coupon in the corner below and mail to us. We 
shall immediately send you without charge 150 buttons, advertising a ‘‘Street Fair’’ to be 
given by your School in the School House. Each button is good for admission to the 
‘‘Street Fair,’’ and they are quickly and easily sold — your pupils for 10 cents each. They 
serve as advance tickets and help to advertise the Fair. 

With the Buttons we send you also full and detailed instructions for holding a ‘ ‘Street 
Fair’’ in your School. We explain how to have such original attractions as ‘‘The Fat 
Man,’ ‘‘The Mock Court,’’ ‘‘The Roof Garden,’’ ‘‘The Fortune Tellers,’’ ‘‘The Artists,’ 
‘“‘The Strong Man,’’ “Swat the Monkey,”’ etc., ete. 

The attractions are all to be run without cost, admission to each attraction to cost one 
or two Pennies. This gives you another source of revenue, besides the general ad- 
missions, and assures you the necessary amount of money to pay for one or more of 
our Playground Specialties. 

Remember, we furnish everything, including tickets of admission, 
instructions, etc. Any Teacher can easily follow our plan and make 
a success of the ‘‘Street Fair.’’ It will bring everyone out fora 
good time, old as well as young, and you will have the credit and the f 
satisfaction of having been responsible for a successful social event, | 
as well as having provided your School with modern Playground 
Equipment. 

The ‘‘Street Fair’’ in the school has been a howling success for fun 
wherever tried. It is a new idea and everyone likes to help it along. 
We have not had a single failure by any teacher who has given it a trial. 


Send No Money—Just Your Name 


All you need do now is just send your name. We do the rest. After looking over the plan, 
if you change your mind and do not wish to go ahead with it, just return. the buttons and that 
will end it. Send the Coupon today and get all the particulars. 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT CO., Anderson, Ind. 











“FILL OUT 
~~ CUT OFF AND MAIL 


Welfare Equipment Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me postpaid by return mail the 150 “Street Fair’’ But 
tons, to be sold by the pupils at 10 cents each as tickets to our “Street Fair,’’ to be: 
given according to your free instructions. It is agreed that the proceeds will be 
used to purchase one or more of your Playground Specialties for our School. 
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“Delicious 


Home Drinks” 


Cooling and refreshing beverages 
ii may be easily and quickly made 
from the large number of delicious 
and economical recipes which we 
have just issued in booklet form, 
for use in the home. We will mail 


| A COPY FREE 


q to all who write for it, so long as the edition 
lasts. Besides being cooling and wholesome, 
these delicious summer drinks are made ex- 
tremely beneficial to youngand old, by adding 
4 the smallamount of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, called for in each recipe. It may be 
4 used to advantage in all drinks where lemon 
juice is usually employed, being equally 
agreeable to the taste, and much cheaper 
thanlemons. Write for your free copy of 
“Delicious Home Drinks’’ today, to the 
proprietors of 


| HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
Sold by All Druggists 


























KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
— —— JOINTS 





Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, 
hides irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe ; 
no larger size required. Over one half million in 
use. Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. Write 
today for special free trial offer. No pay if no relief, 
State size of shoes and if for right or left foot, 
THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO., 

First Nati 1 Bank Buildi Dept. 34, Milwaukee, Wis. 











minutes of nine or five minutes before 
the noon bell, I ask for a volunteer to 
go to look for him. If the’ investigator 
comes back with an excuse of ‘‘helping 
mother,’’ I send a second time with a 
note, ‘‘Please let Mary come to school 
to-day as she needs to learn our new 
lesson.’’ Nearly every time this brings 
the child, even as late as twenty min- 
utes, which proves that the excuse of 
‘‘helper’’ was carelessness on the par- 
ent’s part. 

If a child tells me that he is going 
away with his mother and I am not sure 
of the truth of that statement, I call on 
the mother myself and try to encourage 
her to go after school hours or else leave 
Johnny at home, and often she consents. 

I have talked so much to the children 
themselves about coming to school reg- 
ularly, that they respond well in word 
and deed, telling me, of their own ac- 
cord, that they are coming every day. 

My class of children changes every 
year but now it does not take me long to 
get pupils into the right way, and unless 
there is an epidemic of colds or diseases, 
my per cent ranks high, in comparison 
with the past.—ETHEL W. BATES, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


The Church Report 


As an occasional Monday morning ex- 
ercise, the children answer roll-call by 
telling where they attended church the 


preceding day, giving the name of the}, 
if possible, the text or | 


preacher and, 
some thought from the sermon. Those 
who were not at church may give a sim- 
ilar report from Sunday school. Any 
one who attended no service recites a 
Bible verse or tells a Bible aaa —M. 
P., North Carolina. 


Reading Contests 

The best method that has been put into 
use throughout the schools of Webster 
County, Nebraska, for the improvement 
of reading has been the reading contests. 

The plan was introduced in the rural 
schools by the county superintendent, 
Gertrude L. Coon, during the 1915-16 
term. It is still in use and has proved 
to be very satisfactory. It creates in 
the pupil a desire for good material to 
read, and for improvement in reading. 
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We conducted the first contest as fol- 
lows. The county was divided into dis- 
tricts, each town being the center of a 
district. A preliminary conte .t was held 
in each rural school. Some schools held 
an introductory contest for the purpose 


of getting the pupils acquainted with‘ 


the work. From the preliminary con- 
test the contestants were chosen to take 
part in a contest with a neighboring 
school. From there the winners went 
to town to the district contest and later 
to the county contest. 

The pupils were divided into groups, 
usually two grades to a group. Girls 
contested against girls and boys against 
boys. This plan insured the interest of 
the boys. 

The contestants were judged on five 
grounds: expression given to thought and 
feeling, four points; the difficulty of the 
selection read as affecting the quality of 
reading, two points; position of pupil 
and attitude toward the audience, one 
point; naturalness of the pupil, one 
point; pronunciation, two points. 

The contestants competed both in sight 
reading and in memory reading. Their 
sight reading was selected from a reader 
used in the grade next lower than the 
one in which the pupil was listed. 

The judges were some disinterested 
persons.—IVEN ROBINSON Nebraska. 


How to Preserve Autumn Leaves 


Have the children find the most beau- 
tiful maple leaves in the different shades 
of crimson and yellow, and keep them 
moist until used. 

Buy a pound of rosin (which costs 
about five cents; and pulverize it. Spread 
several newsjiapers on a desk and on 
one corner of the newsyapers put a small 
handful of the powder. 

Take a hot flatiron, hold it in the rosin 
a second and then quickly iron the leaf. 
The leaf will now present the appear- 
ance of having been varnished and the col- 
ors will stand out beautifully. The leaves 
may be utilized in decorating the school- 
room. Fasten to them very fine wire 
cut into. two-inch lengths, and catch 
them at intervals along a dark string.— 
V"NONA FREDERICK, New York. 
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-How to Reduce 
Your Weight 






You CAN do it f dignified, 
simple way in the in A of your 
friends.” ce was 


because I’ve 


Don’ t_re or diet 
alone. You it Loy aa dings 0 par @0. 
You should are work ada; 
your condition. 

need carry 07 pe pound 
P Ay fat. 1 It is so sim 
weigh what you should, rm 708 
enjoy the process. My cheerful 
letters and your scales keep you 
enthused. 

“Tl build rar aVitalivy, strengthen 
your you how to 
stand, walk at —" ) ——K correctly, 
as I reduce co you 

apis lure fat when it is 80 

mS keg ey HF 
should weigh. No char : pend TH 

= moka on yi ustrated booklet FREE, showing you how to stand 
will respect your confidence 


Ahan Cocroft 


Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5x 8 ft. Bunting Flag, a Framed Picture of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, ete’, (20 x 26 inches), or a high grade pencil 
sharpener 


For Your School Room 

By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead pencils or 
Picture post cards, as selected. A $3.00 order for the pencil 
sharpener, or a $5.00 order for Flag or Framed Picture. 
Pencils sell at 5¢ each, post cards at 10c per package of 10 
high grade cards, Assortment if desired. All shipments 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today. 

The Lee Company, Saginaw, (W. S.) Mich. 


A Practical Gift 


Collapsible Muff Hanger. Fits any 
size muff. Tied with ribbon. Comes 
in Gift Box—60c complete, 

For Sale Everywhere or Direct, 
Send for Catalog No. 280. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 
251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass, 




















AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY SCHOOL 
Felt Caps, Hats, Pennants, Mone school color. 
Decorative Company, Box 3. Nerweed, oO. 

¢ to travel and introduce educational 


Wanted: 
ork cin —_ deggie | high prey 


Sane “Dept. “4 $15 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo. N ne Y. 





eA capable and experienced teacher 
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Teachers Everywhere 


Will be more than interested in the 





Fall and Winter Edition 


New Magazine of Fashion 


Correctly portraying all that is newest and best in the 
fashion world for women, misses and children. There is 
no charge—send for it at once. 


NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT COMPANY, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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We all know that the main purpose of a 
school is not the teaching of facts, but the de- 
velopmentofgood habitsand definite purpose. 


Punctuality is one of the most valuable 
habits—and the disposition of time is prob- 
ably the most important element in a suc- 
cessful life. 

Children don’t ordinarily think of this 
unless it is brought to their attention. 

The booklet, shown below, for which 
you are invited to ask us, presents’a novel 
plan by which a child can easily learn to 
utilize his days most effectively. John 
Brisben Walker, its author, is well fitted 
by widespread experience to know what he 
is talking about and how to talk about it. 


Profitable uses for this book will readily 
suggest themselves to teachers—especially 
in opening exercises and assemblies. 

If, by its use, one boy or girl can be 
brought to a consciousness of the value of 
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o f Boys: 


punctuality and a systematic use of time 
and energy, a power with immeasurable 
results will have been created. 


With the rudiments firmly in mind, the 
will to carry it through, and a good watch 
as a check on time, any boy or girl will 
have a good start on the road to success. 


Cut out the coupon below and mail it to 
us today. This book will be sent at once, 
together with an unusual boy-book— “Your 
Boy”’—which tugs at the heart strings. 


The watches for boys and girls—and 
grown-ups—are Ingersoll Watches—espec- 
ially the Radiolites, which, with radium- 
lighted hands and figures, show time in the 
dark as clearly as in daylight. 


Ingersolls are accurate, stylish, stand 
the knocks that boys and girls give them 
and are reasonably priced. Any dealer 
will gladly show the five Radiolite styles 
and sizes—$2.25 to $4.25. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL © BRO. 
New York 


Chicago 
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No. 557. 7-Piece Brass Desk Set. The pieces are of heavy weight in satin finish and are 
lacquered te prevent tarnishing. Straight lines and absolute plainness are the characteristic features of 
this set which is equally suitable for ladies and gentlemen. Engraving entire set with three let- $8 50 
ter monogram, $2.50 extra. A special price for complete set. - - : - e 
Individual pieces as follows : 


fie. oq weaned ae ‘ ones No. 562. Stamp Box 85 
Oo. . erpetual Calendar . . . : 

No. 560. Ink Stand 2.50 No. 563. Paper Knife 65 
No. 561. Pen Tray 65 No. 564. Desk Pad 3.00 





No. 565. Two White Celluloid Knitting Needles with sterling silver holders, $2 00 
- - e 


Needles measure 13/4 inches long. A very convenient and durable set. - 





No. 338. Solid 10K Gold Pocket Knife 
with two good quality blades. A useful article 
for the end of a Waldemar chain. We $3 50 
engrave three Script initials free. - ° 


No. 571. Genuine Stag Handle Steak Set 
with best quality steel blades. A wonder- $1 00 
ful set at an extremely low price. - ° 





_ No. 567. Brass Book Ends with Egypt- 
ian Isis design in antique brass finish. Can be 
used for any number of books. A very $2 00 
useful gift at a low price. - - ° 








No. 566. .Two Skirt Hangers in gift box 
with hand colored card, Hangers are made 50e 
of fine webbing, embroidered with silk. * 


The “Baird-North Way.” 


Picture yourself sitting at 
home in the evening with the 
family, or imagine yourself alone 
during the dull hours of the day 
with nothing particular to do. 
What wonderful occasions to 
consider the Christmas Gift 
Problem! 


For opportunities such as these 
why not have the Baird-North 
catalogue wher it is impossible 
to have the stores? With it you 
can settle your gift problems, 
economically, speedily and easily. 

This is the ‘‘Baird-North Way’’,— 
shopping along the lines of least bother, 
with the counsel and advice of the 
family or the careful thought due to 
quietness. 

The ‘‘Baird North Way’’, with our 
particular attention to price and 
service has made us the largest Mail 
Order Jewelry House in the World. 














No. 544. Solid Ma- 
hogany Candlesticks, No. 314. Solid 
7 inches high, A very 10K Gold LaVal- 


pretty design atanunus- Jiere, sapphire 
ual price. Per $1 00 and baroque pearl, 
pair - e with 15 inch chain, 


A eal 
it hg 2.00 


die pee 





No. 724. Russian Calf Bill Fold for hip 
pocket. A very beautiful article that $2 50 
would be appreciated by any gentleman, ° 





Ne. 307 Send for our 200 page catalogue of 
} Solid 10K Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather 
Gold Lin- | Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, Table- 


gerie Clasps. 

These clasps ware, ete. 
are well made 
and are of very ‘ Bie 
good weight. Every article is guaranteed to 


$1 00 satisfy you or we will refund 











your money. We guar- 
antee free, _ 
and prompt 
delivery. 











Gentlemen: 
ove -\ Please send me 
oot Wo FREE without obliga- 


oe? 

















i tion your 200 page cat- 
_ i eee wo alogue, containing 10,000 
a . articles of jewelry and gifts. 

No. 397. Solid 10K Gold Brooch set with Name 
amethyst. Equipped with safety catch, A very |  NAMECrr..---sssseccsseeesssseeressseess senneessnneecesnnaes 
pleasing and substantial article priced $2.00 PAIRS 5 hon alec eeen tk 8 os 


very low. - - 
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Community Cooperation 
(Continued from page 16) 


a success was this celebration that the 
next July the people in a near-by town 
pleaded to be allowed to attend; so a 
general public celebration along the same 
lines was planned, and the little candle 
had gained the power of an electric are. 

Twice have the members of ‘our Club 
given a ‘‘home talent play,’’ increasing 
finances considerably. 

How can they do so much? 

Just for this reason—everybody in the 
family belongs and is interested. 

During the summer months, when only 
the women attend the meetings, ques- 
tions of domestic science, child training 
and home-making are discussed. 

Finally we speak of our annual Com- 
munity Sociable, held on the Friday even- 
ing after Thanksgiving at some home in 
the distriet,,. At this time the young 
people wh® are away at college or teach- 
ing are usually at home, and are given 
an opportunity to see all their neighbors 
and friends. The program is in three 
parts; one given by the Cradle Roll, one 
by the school children, and one by those 
whose school days are past. 

The second week in November opened 
cold, and too stormy for outdoor play at 
school. On Monday, Teacher proposed 
that the school make a quilt to sell at 
the sociable. Each pupil was asked to 
bring needles, thread and a thimble, and 
as many wool, silk and velvet pieces: as 
Mother cared to donate, along with some 
cotton fabric for block linings. At first 
the boys were not enthusiastic about 
sewing. ‘leacher was quick to see this, 
so on Tuesday morning when boy. after 
boy said, ‘‘I forgot my needle and thread, 
but here are some pieces,’’ she replied, 
**Oh, boys can’t remember everything, 
of course, so I brought a paper of nee- 
dles and several spools of thread, and this 
noon we’ll all get busy.’’ No game 
ever began to furnish so much amuse- 
ment. It was surprising, too, how much 
twenty people can do in a few hours. 
Forty-two blocks were finished, sewed 
together and their seams embroidered, 
by Friday afternoon. Then we bought 
outing fiannel for lining and cotton for 
filling; two kind women volunteered to 
tie the comforter, and then it was ready. 
After the supper at the sociable it was 
sold at auction for five dollars. 

The money was used, as it is every 
year, to finance warm lunches for the 
school children. 





RED CROSS WORK 
‘When we read that a state of war ex- 


| isted between the United States’ and 


| 





Germany, it brought no expectation of 


| actual bloodshed. And as time passed, 


and our magazines told us of the need of 
Red Cross funds and equipment, it did 
not appeal to us as a personal service at 
all. But when several young men from 
our own neighborhood responded to the 
call of the Nation, and their letters home 
told of the need for Red Cross supplies 
and money, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with our inactivity took root and: grew 
and grew,until,at our June club‘meeting, 
we declared that we were ‘‘sl#@kers,’’ 
and that the time was ripe for action. 

Every member was most zealous, eager 
to begin at once the already too-long-de- 
layed work. Realizing that no amount 
of individual zeal can equal even a little 
collective effort, and knowing also that 
failure is the price too often paid for ig- 
norance, two of our members were dele- 
gated to communicate with a regular 
Red Cross Chapter in a city twenty miles 
distant, with a view to organizing a local 
society either as an auxiliary to that 
Chapter, or as an independent body doing 
work under their supervision. ‘This com- 
mittee wrote to the Chapter, whose 
leader promptly responded by telephone, 
inviting them to a meeting next day at 
the Red Cross headquarters. 

At this meeting the work in all its de- 
taiis was carefully explained, materials 
were shown, the making of garments 
was demonstrate¢ 1, a Red Cross pamphlet 
given out, and all made so plain that 
the Committee grasped the needs of the 
situation sufficiently to explain it intelli- 
gently in turn, at a subsequent meeting 
at home. 

But prior to this meeting, the move- 
ment was thoroughly advertised at the 
Community Fourth of July celebration. 
Each woman who declared herself in 
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sympathy with the Red Cross work was 
**badged’’ with a conspicuous red paper 
cross, provided for the occasion. Before 
long every man, woman and child was 
clamoring for a Red Cross. 

The first meeting (and all subsequent 
regular meetings) was held in an unused 
church situated in the central part of 
our little town. Services in this church 
had not been discontinued because of 
lack of religious fervor, but because 
Union had displaced Sectarianism. And 
this same spirit of union predominated 
at our first “meeting. By unanimous 
vote, the meetings of the various clubs 
there represented were indefinitely dis- 
continued; all were merged into one 
**Society to do Red Cross Work.’’ Any 
woman became a member by agreeing to 
do all she could whenever she could. 
There was no fee, although about the 
first requisite in such a society is funds. 
The entire community had been pretty 
thoroughly canvassed once for cash, and 
some were doubtful about our ability to 
proceed until we got up some entertain- 
ments to raise money. That seemed so 
‘‘in-the-future’’ that Teacher rose and 
volunteered to raise at least one hundred 
dollars, and to purchase materials to 
work with before the next week’s 
meeting. 

One capable worker volunteered to 
take charge of the knitting department; 
any one who could knit or wanted to 
learn, was to work in her department, 
under her supervision. Another volun- 
teered to superintend the making of pa- 
jamas; a third of bed-shirts; a fourth 
of bed-socks and shoulder-capes; still 
others would make and fill comfort bags. 
And so on, until every member was 
pledged to do some line of work. 

The volunteer system prevailed 
throughout, except in the election of 
officers. When the women went home 
(or somewhere else) they talked of noth- 
ing but Red Cross work! 

More than one hundred dollars, cash-on- 
the-spot, was raised in a few hours. 

Then the Secretary and the volunteer 
purchaser made a trip to the Chapter 
where they were given a pattern of each 
article to be made as well as one finished 
article as a guide. This latter proved a 
boon to the workers. There were printed 
instructions for the knitted articl 

Knitting-needles, materials for alfgar- 
ments and supplies for the filling of a 
dozen comfort bags were then purchased, 
so that everything needed to begin 
work was at the church in readiness for 
the next Wednesday meeting. Several 
sewing machines and a fourteen-foot 
table were there too. So were seventy- 
five women. 

As soon as a considerable number of 
articles are finished, they are taken by 
automobile to the Chapter, where they 
are packed for shipment, and more ma- 
terials are purchased. 


Physical Training 
(Continued from page 32) 


forward. Hiss again. Hiss! Hiss! And 
away they all go. 

The witch is tired. Breathe—in! 
Breathe—out! Again—one! Two! The 
old witch is ready for bed, so she looks 
up at the great round yellow moon and 
sighs. Now all jump into bed. (The 
children sit and put heads on the desks. ) 

NOTE: This play was originated by Lorna Bres- 
sie;a student in the Illinois State Normal University. 


JUMPING 


The desire to jump usually manifests 
itself for the first time when children are 
in the third and fourth grades. 


Both boys and girls like tojump. The 
running broad.jump and the standing 
broad jump are the most popular. 

It is a very simple matter to construct 
ajumping-pit. A level stretch of ground 
should be selected for the runway, and 
a pit dug for the landing. The runway 
may be any length desired. ‘The pit 
should be about eight by twenty feet; 
if used for older boys it will be neces- 
sary to have it thirty feet long. The pit 
must be of loam, which should be sifted 
and made as fine as possible. A board 
should be inserted at the end of the run- 
way which is flush with the surface of 
the runway and pit. This is the take- 
off. In measuring the jump, take the 
distance from the take-off (the edge of 
board nearest the pit) to the first mark 


‘made in the pit by the jumper. 
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Young American Revolutionizes 


School Discipline 


Sy) N ‘THE OLD DAYS. they 

; used to teach the law by a 
system that turned out a 
few good lawyers and a 
multitude of poor ones. The 
young student had to pore 
over tons. of law _ books, 
learning by memory what 





_the law was—in all its intricacies—and what 


its principles were. Hespent years filling 
his brain with law and opinions about law, 
with never an opportunity to apply his learn- 
ing to practical cases. The result was that 
he forgot most of what he learned, and only 
men with exceptional memory became great 
and successful jurists. 

It was not so long ago that this taxing 
system was entirely changed. Students are 
now taught law by means of the ‘‘case sys- 
tem.’’ They read reports of actual cases that 
come up in court; they are obliged to read 
thousands of such Gases. They see how the 
law is applied in each case. [n this fascinat- 
ing way, they learn what the law is by ob- 
serving its practical application. The result 
is that the average lawyer has had his knowl- 
edge increased tenfold, and his earnings have 
increased accordingly. 


A Revolution in Teaching 
Discipline 

Professor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Harvard 
and Coiumbia) began, a few years ago, to accomplish 
a similar revolution in the methods of instructing 
teachers in matters of discipline and child-training. 
The result is he has performed marvels in increasing 
the efficiency and earning-power of teachers. 

Up to this time teachers have always been taught 
the theories of discipline. ‘The upshot is that when 
the teacher has left normal school, and stands before 
forty or fifty individuals —all different and all ‘‘siz- 
ing her up’’ as only a child can—she finds she has 
either forgotten all the theories she ever learned, or 
she does not know how to apply them, She is at sea 
when she has to deal with the hundred and one prob- 
lems that come up, practically, in the schoolroom— 
inattention, lying, cheating, bullying, stubbornness, 
whispering, note-writing. and scores of similar prob- 
lems. Almost her whole time is spent in| maintain- 
ing discipline. Often she does it the wrong way, 
and knows, too, she is making mistakes, but she has 
no time for experimenting. She becomes worn-out 
and ill. Her results with the children are poor. Her 
earning capacity is affected. She sees no future; 
only too often she wishes she were in some profes- 
sion less arduous. 


How the “Case System” Works 


Professor Beery, early in his career, realized 
that this was all wrong. Discipline and child-train- 
ing, he decided, should be taught by the ‘‘case sys- 
tem,’’ just as Jaw is now taught. Accordingly he 
spent years in extensive investigations, studying 
methods of discipline and training in schools all over 
the country. He collected thousands of cases, show- 
ing successful and unsuccessful ways of handling 
each of the seemingly petty problems which confront 
every teacher. He arranged these cases carefully, 
so as to make clear the right and wrong way of 
handling each problem, when it came up in any 
classroom. 5 

In other words, Professor Beery has become a 
clearing house for the best ideas and methods for 
securing the desired results. If a teacher in Cali- 
fornia has solved a problem in discipline which is 
puzzling a teacher in Ohio, through Professor Beery’s 
systems the teacher in Ohio secures the benefit of 
the experience of the teacher in California. Yet 
every method is thoroughly tested before it is adopted 
by Professor Beery—unless it makes good wherever 
used, it finds no place in his book. 


By HARRIET CRAMP 


What Do You Do With a Pupil ? 


—When he is inattentive 

—When he bullies smaller boys 

—When he cheats in examinations 
—When he is disobedient 

—When he is disrespectful and impudent 
—When he lies 

—When he is stubborn 

—When he is guilty of stealing 

—When he has a habit of gambling 

—When he plays with pennies or marbles 

-—When he is a confirmed mischief-maker ° 

-—When he is nervous and over-sensitive 

——~When he is addicted to whispering 
—When he passes notes 

—-When he needs punishment 

‘When he is quarrelsome and a tease 

When he is slouchy and lazy 

—-When he throws spitballs 

—When he is a tale-bearer 

—When he threatens you 

—When he refuses to recite 

— When he makes a habit of talking back 

~—When he is habitually tardy 

—When he is a truant 





NOTE: These are only a few of the daily problems of teach- 
ers, Which Professor Beery, by his revolutionary Comparison 
of actual “cases,” instructs how to solve. 








The result has been a veritable sensation in the 
educational world. Hundreds of teachers, coming 
under his instruction, have been benefited by his 
sensible scientific handling of this, the most trying 
problem of the classroom, ‘These teachers have 
found that they could control their children—even 
the most unruly-—-simply and surely. ‘Their life has 
been made easier; their teaching has been better, 
more productive; parents and higher school authori- 
ties have praised them; their earning capacity has 
increased. ‘The advancement of sucha teacher is 
certain, in these days when so much stress is laid 
upon character-training in the school, and when so 
few teachers understand how to ‘vet results’? in 
this direction. 


Course Now Adopted by the 


International Academy 


Professor Beery’s work has been so noteworthy 
that his Course of Instruction has been adopted by 
the International Academy of Discipline—an organi- 
zation devoted to improving the methods of child 
training. ‘This organization is affiliated with the 
Parents’ Association, of which most teachers have 
probably heard. 

A large number of progressive, ambitious 
teachers have already joined the International Acad- 
emy of Discipline. At this time an invitation is be- 
ing extended to readers of the Normal Instructor 
who would like to join the Academy and learn the 
methods which have proved so universally success- 
ful under Professor Beery’s instruction. 


What the Academy Does For 


Teachers 


Membership in the International Academy of 
Discipline entitles each teacher to Professor Beery’s 
complete Course in Discipline and Child Training. 
This is contained in three volumes, comprising more 
than 1000 pages. This course as explained, does 
not deal with glittering generalities. It consists 
almost wholly of the discussion of actual concrete 
cases of discipline and training. It is fascinating 
reading of itself, aside from the invaluable instruc- 
tion it gives. It shows exactly what to do to meet 
every emergency; how to accomplish immediate re- 
sults, and how to make those results permanent. 
There is in these books a simple solution for every 
problem that is confronting you in the classroom 
today—a solution which can be applied the moment 
the books reach you. 


No matter what grade you teach, no matter what 
the problem is you have to meet, these books will 
show you immediately what steps to take. You 
merely turn to the index, and in a moment you will 
be referred to many cases where the same problem 
has arisen—and you will be shown how it has been 
handled, successfully and efficiently, by other 
teachers of long experience. 


In addition, membership in the International 
Academy of Discipline, gives youa full year’s ser- 
vice of an information Bureau, to which you can re- 
fer any extraordinary problems arising from special 
situations, for which there are no precedent. You 
also become a member of the [. A. D. ‘Teachers’ 
Club, a unique organization of personal service, dé- 
signed to further the individual interests of each 
member, 


Free Offer to Normal Instructor 
Readers 


The International Academy of Discipline believes 
that the best way to explain to teachers all that mem- 
bership means to them—is actually to send the three- 
volume course for examination. Il, therefore, any 
teacher will write to the International Academy of Dis- 
cipline, Dept. 810, 449 Fourth Ave., New York, City, 
mentioning the Normal Instructor, Professor Beery’s 
complete course will be sent,--all charges prepaid. 
No deposit is required, and there is no obligation to 
join, if the course does not at once appeal as being 
more than worth while. If you do not decide to join 
after examining this remarkable course of Professor 
Beery’s, you may send the books back within five 
days, and you will owe nothing. If, on the other 
hand, you are as-well pleased as the thousands of 
other teachers who are now benefiting by Professor 
Beery’s instruction, you need only send $2.00 within 
five days and $2.00 a month for four months—only 
$10 in all. On receipt of the first payment you will 
be enrolled as a member of the International Acad- 
emy of Discipline, and asa member of the I. A. D. 
Teachers’ Club—with full privileges in both these 
organizations. 


Every teacher who is anxious to increase her’ 
efficiency and earnings, and to make a real success 
of her life’s work, owes it to herself at least to look 
into this remarkable assistance given by Professor 
Heery. It is certainly worth a dozen times its cost. 
It is necessary, however, to act promptly, since this 
offer of free examination of the course—without de- 
posit in advance—may never be made again. 


APPLICATION BLANK (NO MONEY REQUIRED) 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE, Dept. 810, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

You may send me, carrying charges prepaid, your complete Three-volume Course in Practical Child Training, by Ray C. Beery, A. B., 
M. A. for five days free trial. If it meets with my approval and I decide to become a member, | will send you $2 five days after delivery of the 
Course, and $2 a month for four consecutive months in full payment for membership and Course as described in Normal Instructor, If 1 
do not care to subscribe, I will return the books within five days after their receipt. It is agreed that when | send the first payment 
you will at once send me a life-membership! certificate and that the $10.00 is payment in full, and there are no additional dues or 


assessments whatever, 


NOME covccccercecsecccccscccvcvscccescccen-cesscvesssvesevsrsseseeneecsevveces 


AUER a crcrererccrerccrerccessessecrsssercecceneeeseesessesseree see eeeeeeeees 


PTUPPCPEUOOSSOCUOOSU OOOO EEOCO COCO COOOEL CETCCCCCCCCUC CSCS eee eee 
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Large Word Builder—Weight 5 0z. Price, 15c. D-E School Scissors—D-E Special, 4}4 in., heavy 
Beginner’s Sentence Builder—Wt. 6 0z. Box, 25c. nickeled, round or pointed. One doz., wt., 20 oz., 
Sentence Builder—Weight 4 0z. Box, l5c. oe 40. Gross, $15.00. Black handles, round points, 

Number Builder—Weight 80z. Box, 12c, 4 in,, doz., wt. 160z. Price, 75e. Gross, $8.50. 
Dushane’s Figure Cards—Weight 6 oz. Set, 25c. Plastic-O—Perfect substitute for modeling clay and 
Educational Clock Dial — 12 wax. Brown, Terra 7 Green and Gray. Mailing 

m7) inch dial, wt. 15 0z. Price, 25c. weight, 20 oz, Price, ia 
oe ‘S 4% in. dial, wt. 20z. Price, 12c. | Round American Reed “No 1, fine. Shipping wt. 
Tablets for Number. Work— 200z. Pound, 45¢. No. 2, medium. Shipping wt. 20 oz. 
e Weight 10 oz. Price, 35c. Pound, 40c. No. 8, medium coarse. a Shipping wt, 20 
=)Parquetry Biocks—100 blocks, oz. Pound, 38¢._ No. 4, coarse. Shipping wt. 20.0z. 
wt.50z. Price “ _ blocks, Pound, 35c. No 5, coarser. Shipping wt. 20 oz. Pound 
wt.100z. Price, 2 32e. No. 6, coarsest. Shipping wt. 200z. Pound, 30c. 
Large Pegs for ae Raphia—Selected stock, natural color. Mailing wt. 
Weight 11 0z. Price, 20c. 20 0z. Pound, 25c. ‘Colored, }4 pound, one color, 

Educational Toy floney — Fa weight, 10 oz., 45c. 

Weight 70z. Price, 35c. Ts Frames—Round,doz. 






20 cards, 5x6's, Assorted Vegetables and. ay we D-E Water Colors— Box No. 
5 oz, Pric e, Qe. No.3. 20 cards, 4x5's, assorted, 1,8 colors semi-moist, and 
easy designs. Weight4oz. Price, 20c. brush. Wt. 4 oz. Price, 25c. 


Busy Work Sewing Cards—No. 1. Ve ards, 5x66, 7 0z., price, 20c. Oval Raphia 
simple objects. Weight50oz. Price, No. 2 OO Frame, doz., 8 oz. Price, 25c. 
Primary Peg Boards — Weight 7 0z. Price, 15c. ~/ Per doz., $2.00. Box No. 4, 4 












































sed assorted ae. gg be Price, 25e. | dry cakes and brush. Wt. 4 0z.,25c. Per doz., $2.00, 
square pegs. eight 11 oz rice, 20c. 
: as rate e Dissected Map—Wt. 2 DRAWING PAPERS 
: Ibs, Price, ag Wt. 17 | D-E Special White—6x9, 100 sheets. Wt. 14 oz. 
oz. Price, Price, 15e. 9x12, 100 sheets. Wt. 154 lbs. Price, 30c. 
Drawing Stencils—wt. Cream Manilla and Gray Manilla—6x9, 100 sheets. 
Fil) ,80z.. Price, 35e, Wt. 120z., 6c. 9x12, 100sheets, Wt. Uglbs.’ Price, 12c, 
by, Combination Stencils | Cross Section Paper, Manilla or Grays or 1; 
q 20z. Price, 35c. in. squared, 9x12, 100 sheets. Wt. 132 Ibs. Price, 20e. 
Cards ‘bor Coarse Sew- Bogus Drawing Paper—9x12, 100 sheets. Wt. 2'4 
~~ a gg 5 oz. Ibs. Price, 20c. 
er 100, price 90e. D-E Tinted Drawing Construction and [ount- 
Cutting and Folding Paper Assorted colors, ing Papers—Twenty new and beautiful tones, size 
both sides, 100 sheets, 4x4. Postage de. Price, 1c. 9x12, wt. 1 lb. 5 oz., 50 sheets, red, 40c; black, No. 6 
100 sheets, 5x5. Weight 6 oz. Price, 12e.’ 100 green, No. 10 blue, white, No. 20 green, 25c. All 
sheets, 6x6, Weight 70z. Price, 15e. other colors, 20c. Also in “6x9, 12x18 and 24x36 sizes, 
Cutting Paper — Coated one side, assorted. 100 D-E Portfolio Drawing Paper—Assorted Colors, 
sheets, 4x4, postage 4c. iPrice, 20c. 100 sheets, 20 sheets, 9x12. Weight 120z. Price, 10c. 


5x5. Weight 6 oz. Price, 30c. 100 sheets, 6x6. 
Weight 7 0z. Price, 35c. 

Industrial Weaving 
~—Made from Tinted 
Construction Paper, 


New Combination 
Set—For Design, 
Number and Busy 
Work, 40 cardboards 





strong and durable ruled inch square, 
and of artistic color and color tablets. Wt. 
and texture, The 272 Ibs. Price, com- 


plete, 75c. 
Crayexcel — Colored 
crayon for drawing, 8 
colors. Dozen boxes, 
Weight 1}4 lbs, 60c. 
Book Repair Mater- 
ial — Box contains 


mats are ready cut, 
but the fringes are 
solid with printed 
lines indicating the 
weft strips to be cut 
out by the children. 
Put up 25 gray mats A i 
and 2 % fringes, Aeiee transparent adhesive paper, lroll double stitch 
ed colors, in a pkg. . = : binder, 1 roll single stitch binder and package gum 
Wt. 120z., 5c. cloth. Wt.70z. Price, 40c, 


Add postage to your zone to above prices. 
rg prices for quantities. Write for our new teacher’s catalog for 
complete list of accessories. 
Our location means less postage and quicker service. Try us. 


The Dobson-Evans Company, 


Wholesale and Retail School Supplies 
| 300 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 
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A New Book of Masic 
For the Little People— 


“The Everyday Song Book” 


UST as our famous “101 Best Songs” helps the older pupils to 
appreciate music, this new “Everyday” collection is aptly fitted 
for the beginners and little tots. In it are easy, graded songs 
for every class of beginner, with suggestions for Primary Teachers, rote songs 
and a selection of beautiful Christmas music and carols, as well as songs for 
other occasions in the school year. Every teacher of little folks should examine it. 
Free sample to Teachers mentioning this paper 

PRICES—Only 5c in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 

$1.00 per doz., prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid, 
—And a Splendid New Book 

of Poetry for Schools 


“The 101 Famous Poems” 


EVER before has such a collection of verses for school use been offered 
N: such a moderate price. Two years of careful work have been required 
* to choose those that were best for the purpose. The famous poems that 
have stirred men’s hearts in all times are here included—poetry that you will 
want your pupils toknow. And included isa Prose Supplement containing such 
masterpieces as the Gettysburg Address, Patrick Henry’ s Oration, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc. Bound in handy pocket size, with picture of the 

author on the same page with each selection. 

PRICE—15c per copy, prepaid 
—But a book you cannot duplicate elsewhere for 50c 
Send 15c for a Copy—No free samples 


The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Ce eee eee ee ee ee 


We want to give our subscribers an opportunity 
Send No Cash to examine carefully the two volume set of books, 

“Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 
The opinions of teachers who are using these books are so strongly in their favor 
that we have no hesitation in sending them to our subscribers on approval without 
any cash payment in advance. You may keep and use them for ten days and if 
you do not find that they are exactly suited to your needs, notify us to that- effect 
and we will immediately send postage for their return. If you decide to purchase 
them, payment can be made in easy monthly installments. Further announce- 
ment concerning the books and coupon to use in sending for them will be found 
on page 10 of this magazine. SEND NO CASH but send for the books today. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Importance of School Exhibits 
(Continued from page 37) 


little community was a table of ap- 
ples. This exhibit was kept open for 
several weeks. On the table were from 
one to three samples of all the varieties 
of apples growing on the farms repre- 
sented in the school, as well as from the 
other farms in the so-called district. 
Pupils and teacher learned to identify 
many apples before unknown to them. 
Parents and others heard about the col- 
lection and stopped in to see unfamiliar 
kinds which the children had reported. 
This idea of as large a collection of 
kinds as possible could be carried out 
with corn and some other things. 

In connection with these exhibits spe- 
cial study may be made of attractive 
methods of display other than those 
given elsewhere in this article. Oftena 
few leaves or some form of green may 
be used to set off fruit and vegetables. 
Ideas for this can be secured by the chil- 
dren from fairs and from observing dis- 
plays at grocery stores and fruit stands. 

On the day of the fair or exhibit twenty 
minutes may be set apart for a few 
songs and recitations. These should be 
such as have reference to exhibits at 
hand. One or two original essays on 
garden or field experiences may be read 
or recounted from an outline. 

Where the exhibits are the results of 
the children’s work it will add greatly 
to the interest if judges can be secured 
and small prizes awarded, even if these 
prizes consist only of bits of colored rib- 
bon pinned to the winning exhibits. 
Ribbons of three or four colors, as at 
county fairs, may be used. The names 
of the prize winners may be announced 
in the lucal paper. 

October is one of the best months for 
a fruit survey of the neighborhood to be 
made by the children. Each child is to 
survey the home farm first, and the 
farms of adjoining neighbors next, pro- 
vided permission can be secured. 

The following form is suggested: 


FRUIT SURVEY 





Farm of 
Size of farm 





Variety No. Trees Condition Yield 

Apples 

Pears 

Plums 

Peaches 

Quinces 

Other kinds 

The results may be tabulated at school 
as suggested for grains and vegetables 
in the September article. Market prices 
should be studied and margin of profit 
figured as nearly as possible. 

The value of a good Baldwin apple 
tree may be estimated approximately. 

In connection with all the agricultural 
work for the fall the idea of conserva- 
tion of food should be made very promi- 
nent. All the encouragement possible 
should be given to canning according to 
government directions. 

NOTE: The photographs accompanying this ar- 


ticle are used through the courtesy of the Exten- 
sion Department of the Rhode Island State College. 


Sense Training 
(Continued from page 18) 


taste for knowledge, by devising all sorts 
of games in which this idea was carried 
out. She declares that any mother of a 
small infant can achieve the same result 
if she is willing to give the same amount 
of time and effort to advance the train- 
ing of her child. This shows that our 
public school system has much to learn 
from these results in sense training, for 
it is a great mistake to assume that a 
child has ‘been given five senses and 
needs only oneortwo. Great things can 
— with the susceptible mind of a 
child. 

Now, the test of good primary teach- 
ing is the ability to have the child enjoy 
and think and know a fact clearly and 
definitely. The more ability the teacher 
shows in appealing to the senses, the 
more easily the child responds, for the 
senses are the touls which the child uses 
to explore and to determine facts. These 
facts are secured through regular and 
systematic development of the senses. 
If these senses are untrained, the child 
becomes dull and stupid; if trained, he 
becomes keen and alert and accurate in 





all opportunities set before him. 
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TI can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, ete. 

IKN can_ because I 
have helped over 35,000 women 
gain 10 to 85 pounds. 





One pupil writes : 

ear ago I an UY only 

00 pounds- sa p= I weig 
1264 and oh, | feel so well 
and 'so rested!’ 








I can help you attain your 

roree weight. In your room. 
Without drugs. By scientific, 

natural methods such as your 

physician approves. 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensively sid 
weight can’be increased, 
tain sim would write me at o 

Tell me your faults of health or 


figu 
Fres; respect your confidence and I will . 


send you my booklet, free, showing 
you how to stand at ‘walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi 


Aennayuaraaannttt 

















Extra Money For 
Rural Teachers 


We have a splendid money-mak- 


ing proposition for rural teachers. 
Not canvassing or soliciting. 
Takes no time from your regular 
work. For particulars write 


Box 217, - Decorah, Iowa 








“* Delightful 
Christmas 





Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 25 cts. 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies, Stamps accepted. 
Send for Illustrated Price List to-day. 


C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave. New York City. 





Splendid 
values, in 
used Stein. 

way, Chickering, Emerson, Kimball and 
others, €55 to $195—used player-pianos, $195 to $325. 
Send no money. 30 days free trialassures satisfa 
tion. Easiest payments, 50 


and player- 
for latest 
P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 
158 Starck Bldg., Chicago 











WASHINGTON and THE WAR 82425 tor 


reproduction 
of Metropolitan Museum, New York, Gilbert Stuart por- 
trait of George Washington, and what he said about 
supporting the country. 
The WAR ADMINISTRATION 4, beaetite.. 
production of Wilson’s famous WAR ADDRESS with 
sketches of Wilson and his Cabinet, showing scene in Con- 
gress when message was delivered. = _— receipt of 
$1.00. Money refunded if not satisfie Agents wanted 
everywhere. WALTON A DVI: RTISING 
PRINTING CO., OliverBldg., Boston, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS yep prencsi 
training in'the best methods of teaching, Easy terms. 
Address NELLE N. COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. 








and short stories. Experience unnecessary; details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St.’Louis. Mo. 


Debates, Essays, Etc., prepared to order. 
ORATIONS, Fifteen” pas peace! ste MILLER’S 


LITERARY AGENCY, 63 Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


USe The iq ht Mord 
in Th Right P lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sernion, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Pre- 
positions.” Without it you may be wast-: 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62: 
Big, new editian just out. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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“How Do You Do, 
Mr. Riley?” 


CO 6 NCT when I was ’ist a ’ittle girl’—only four years old 
—Mother and I were down town and I saw you far 


away. I broke away from mother, 
ranup to you aad said, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Riley?’ I shall never forget the wonderful 
smile on your face when you turned and saw 
me—a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke 
to me as though I were a queen, and when I 
told you I knew ’most all of your child rhymes, 
and enjoyed them very much, you were as pleased 
as if some man of letters had complimented you. 
That, Mr. Riley, is one of my finest memories.” 


So wrote a grown-up little girl to James 
Whitcomb Riley. 






Are you giving your children the precious memories of these beautiful poems? Will your children be able to say 
‘“My mother read me Riley when I was a child—and the ‘‘ Raggedy Man” and ‘‘ Little Orphant Annie” have rejoiced 


and comforted me all the days of my life. 


For Riley is the children’s poet—little children and big ones—sometimes called grown-ups. THE poet of all America, 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





has passed on—and the grown-up world mourns, but in the 
hearts of the little children is a void that cannot be filled— 
that can be forgotten by the reading and re-reading of those 
simple and childlike poems. 

No more does Uncle Sam’s postman stagger under the 


The Lost Opportunities of Childhood 


‘Those of us who missed things in childhood—missed learning’ to ride 
or to swim——feel that there is a lack that can never be made up. We can- 
not catch up with the ease and naturalness that comes from things learned 
in childhood. Even more is this so with things of the spirit. The child 
whose imagination has been enriched by the beauty and charm and sweet- 
ness of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—-a treasure hard to get later on. 

In the time of his glory—when all the world bowed to him, when 
Presidents and Kings acknowledged him—he said, ‘‘I never go about alone 
in the world as just Riley—the Riley [am now. There is always beside 
me the little lad who used to be I, and I can think his thoughts and live his 
hopes and tragedies now, just as much as I could when I looked like him.’’ 


The little girl who said she felt all alone without him loves him as 
much as the President of the United States, who pays him tribute. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


1817 -. NEW YORK . 1917 







weight of 10,000 letters—the tribute of the children of the 
world to their Uncle Sidney (James Whitcomb Riley) on his 
birthday. 

Riley has passed on. But his work lives. You can read 
it to your children—and enrich their lives for all time. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the publishers of 
Mark Twain, and said that they would be glad to reduce their royalty to a 
negligible amount, so that we could place the works of the People’s Poet 
in the homes of all those who loved him. So we are able to make this com- 
plete set of all Riley’s works at a very low price—for the present. 


The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper and 
Brothers give you a rare opportunity. Don’t miss it. 


S d N M If the books are not full of joy 
en O oney. and inspiration for you and your 
children, send them back at our expense and if they are all you expected, 


you pay for them in little monthly payments that you will never notice. 
It costs you nothing—puts you under no obligation. 


Send the Coupon Only, ue 


No Money. vs ior h 
rd 
/ HARPER & 


/ BROTHERS 
/ Franklin Sq., N. Y. 


P 4 Please send me 

Ps the complete works of 

A James Whitcomb Riley, 

bound in rich cloth, stamped 

in gold, fully illustrated. I may 

keep this set for ten days for ex 

amination and return it to you, at 

y your expense, if I do not want it. If 

I keep the books 1 will remit $1.50 a 
month for thirteen months. 


y NAME 
y’ ADDRESS 
7 OCCUPATION | 
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Keep Youthful! 


There is Beauty 
in Every Jar 


**A woman can be young 
but once, but she can be 
youthful always.’” It is the 
face that tells the tale of: 
time. Faithful use of 


JIngrams 
Milkweed 
Cream 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
began its use twenty years 
ago—today she is proclaim- 
ed “young at seventy-one”” 





SOc and $1 


Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
ration. More than a ‘‘face cream*® of the 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. ‘There 
is no substitute. 


**Just to show the proper glow’* use Ingram’s 
Rouge. <A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 
porcelain, Three shades—50c. 

Send us 6c in stamps for our Guest R Package 

containing I apram’e ‘ace Powder and Tonge in novel 

urse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 

‘ooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes. 
(1) 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor. Ont. 65.Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 





AL 
HAIR GOODS SALE 


For Limited Time, Paris Fash- 
ion Quality Triple Switches (20 in. $ 97 











length)permanently wavy human 
hair. Regular price$2.50, Saleprice 
(22 in, .97; 24 in. —$3.97; 26 in.— 
$4.97: 28 in. $3.97; others up to $50.00, 
All Round Transformation, natural 
curly, $4.97—others up to $25.00.) Also 
low prices on Wigs (Women’s and , 
Men's), Curls, ete. | f 
Buy now before prices advance, Sent 
on Uy ett oe a winen gateatee. 
Mail long sample air with order, , 
ad —" Write today for 
i - 4 FREE Hair and ; 
4 lustrating Latest 
4 Styles in Hair ¥ 
Dressings and de- Vm 
scribing Newest . 
Toilet Preparations, A’ € 
to get Course of Lessons in Beauty 
Culture Absolutely Free. 
} PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 1910, 109 N.WabashAv., Chicago 
| Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants 
y inthe World. Operating 19 years. 
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Build a Business of Your Own and 
Escape Salaried Drudgery for Life 


Learn the COLLECTION BUSINESS. Limitless field, 
little competition; few opportunities so profitable for women, 
Mrs. E. P. Boone, Tulsa, Okla., writes; ** Zave met with suc- 
cess; my collection business averages $300.00 per month.” 
Send for ‘Pointers on the Collection Business” today. | 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 753 State St.,Detroit,Mich. | 
) ee — 5 — ~~ | 

4 q a ‘ — | 
SiS X OLOGY | 
- by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. t | 
oe coy imparts in a clear wholesome | 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. > 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 











Ail in one vowme, 
Iustrated. 
$2.00 postpaid 


Write for *-Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
CVV See OO aa 
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BEST GRADE FLOUR $8.50 Bbl. 


Flake White Soap, large bars 2c 


SUGAR 
each. New catalog full of these 


4e With Order great money-saving prices sent 
free. Write for your copy today. 

MONEYWORTH WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Cor. 14thand Ashland, Dept. 39, Chicago, Ill. 


WY BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after “war profits’’end. They increase 
all taxes, ‘burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costsand reduce wages. 

THINK OR PAY 
A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes, 
forceidle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 
investigate— Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 37 



















| lie schools. 





TAX LAND 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Sand Dunes 


(Continued from page 39) 


time of the International Meeting held 
in this country. 

Watching the spread-of commercial and 
industrial enterprises along the shores of 
Lake Michigan, a number of persons are 
beginning to fear for the permanence of 
these unique features of the landscape; 
hence the effort to secure them for the 
future. Citizens of Indiana and Illinois 
have appealed to Congress to create a 
National Park out of the region. Over 
a year ago Secretary Lane was authorized 
to look into the matter and to report up- 
on it. Since then the matter has dropped 
out of sight in the midst of a great na- 
tional crisis. The land will have to be 
purchased from its present owners, but a 
large part of the expense will be defrayed 
by an association formed to collect money 
for the purpose. 

Let us hope that in the near future the 
James Whitcomb Riley Memorial Park 
will have been added to the number of 
the natural wonders which our nation is 
holding in trust for posterity. 


Gary and the Gary School System 
(Continued from page 47) 


tion; Wednesday, spelling contests; 
Thursday, an exhibition of shop work or 
some particular feature of it; Friday, 
gymnastics. Of course, these programs 
vary. Itis believed that the average 
pupil learns more in the auditorium pe- 
riod than in any other. 

The period of special work allows the 


pupils to study a great variety of things, 


such as music, art, home work, religion, 
etc. In Gary they teach religion and 


' they have the best way of doing this 


that has yet been attempted in the pub- 
Superintendent Wirt asked 
each religious denomination in the town 
to start a class in religion, and now each 
denomination has its classroom in a 
church or parsonage with a minister or 
a theological student as teacher. In 
this way the pupil can go to whatever 
denomination he wishes, and thus the 
greatest obstacle to the teaching of re- 
ligion has been removed. The greater 
percentage of the pupils are afliliated 
with some church by the time they leave 
school. 

Gary has no teachers that teach in the 
high school only. The idea of their tak- 
ing part in the work of the grades is to 
do away with the gap between the eighth 
and ninth grades. Thus, the pupils in 
the lower grades become acquainted with 
the high school teachers and, therefore, 
will not hesitate to enter high school on 
account of being afraid of the teachers. 
There is never anything like a com- 
mencement at the end of the eighth 
grade. Why? Because they do not want 
to give the eighth grade pupils any idea 
that they are ‘‘finished.’’ The pupils 
know no better than to go on through 
the twelve grades, for the eighth grade 
is not allowed to appear like a grade in 
which to quit school. As a result, Gary 
holds the record for graduating pupils 
from high school. Several years ago 
there were graduated from the high 
school 125 per cent of the number that 
entered the eighth grade four years be- 
fore. Remarkable, is it not? This is 
how it happened. The city grew so 


| rapidly in four years that the number of 


pupils in the high school increased 
enough to allow them to have twenty- 
five per cent more graduates than had 
entered four years before. 

You may wonder whether the expenses 
have not been tremendous for accom- 
plishing all these things in only ten 
years. All schoolhouses had to be built 
and equipped, and the playgrounds had 
to be bought. Many people have the 
idea that the Stee! Company established 
the school system at Gary. Such is not 
the case. The Steel Company pays large 
taxes, but during the first few years it 
opposed practically everything that Su- 
perintendent Wirt attempted. ‘They built 
one nine-room schoolhouse according to 
their own opinion of what a schoolhouse 
should be, but the city has since bought 
this building and spent almost as much 
to remodel it as the original building 
cost. Practically all the money has 
come from taxation. Yet the cost per 
pupil in the high school is only thirty- 
nine dollars, much less than the average 
in Indiana, or even in the country. 
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Here is an Opportunity 


To Get a Library of 100 Books 
Without Cost to Your School 


Read This Advertisement Carefully 
and Then Act Promptly 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes in Limp 
Cloth $10.00. Dstiverea 


Prepaid 


A SET OF ONE HUNDRED 

books, selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series, 
bound in limp cloth, and 
put up in a substantial 
cloth covered box, hav- 
ing hinged top and . 
hinged drop a 

















































front, as shown 

in illustration. 

Accompanied by A 

a record book Graded 

(32 pages, with 

limp cloth cov- , List of 

ers) for the the In- 

teacher to use 

in keeping a structor 

record of books School 

drawn and re- 

turned by the Library 

pupils, Books 
Will Be 
Sent on 
Request 


Entertaining 
and Instructive 


Books Contain 
32 to 48 pages each. 
Many Profusely illustrated. 


This unique library affords the greatest variety of good literature ever offered ata 
popular price. These books have been selected from the nearly 300 titles constituting 
the Instructor Literature Series and put up in limp cloth binding for library purposes. 
They represent what are regarded as the titles best adapted for general reading by 
pupils, They have been endorsed by State, County, and City Superintendents 
generally and are in use in thousands of schools throughout the country. You can 
place these books in your school with the absolute assurance that you are securing 
the very best reading obtainable at a moderate price. 


The Price of Instructor School Library No. 1 is $10.00 Prepaid 


STORY OF THE FLAG 


A booklet consisting of 16 pages and cover, (size 6x9 inches) well 
printed on good paper. The cover is embellished by a large U.S. 
Flag beautifully produced in colors. Contains full description and 
history of the American flag, with manual of instructions for its use 
on various occasions, etiquette of the flag, etc. Illustrated. Price 10c. 

Intimately acquainted as we all are with the American flag, com- 
paratively few of us are familiar with the story of its origin and de- 
velopment; its significance as used officially in various ways, etc., 
etc. Certainly every American citizen is always interested, and just 
now intensely so, in all things pertaining to the “Stars and Stripes,” 
and will welcome an opportunity to procure our little book which 
fully and interestingly portrays the story of our flag. 

The pupils of your school could perform no more patriotic service 
than to place this book in every home in your community. It is our 
pleasure to afford them an opportunity to do this and, as a reward 
for their services, to installin your school a splendid library of 100 
books. Read our offer carefully, accept it promptly, and your 


pupils will do the rest. 
How Your Pupils Can Get the Library 


OUR OF F ER Without Expense to Your School 


Sign and mail to us the coupon below. On receipt of it we will send to you, prepaid, 125 copies of 
the “Story of the Flag.” Your pupils will cheerfully and quickly buy or sell these 125 ks at 10 
cents each, The proceeds (total $12.50) will be turned in to you and remitted to us, on receipt of 
which we will ship, prepaid, the 100-volume library. 

_ Many of your pupils will cheerfully buy a copy of the “Story of the Flag’’ for themselves and there 
is scarcely a resident of your community who would not gladly purchase it if given an opportunity. 


By the joint effort of your pupils the entire matter can be quickly disposed of after receiving the 
flag books, and you will have the library in your possession before you scarcely realize it. 


SEND FOR THE FLAG BOOKS TODAY—USE COUPON BELOW 


ADDRESS F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. or 
EITHER (HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use This Coupon Date 191 


Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer and without any personal obligation on my part, you 
may send to me 125 Copies of “The Story of the Flag’ to be purchased or sold by my pupils at 10 
cents per copy, the proceeds ($12.50) to be remitted to you by me on receipt of which The Instructor 








Story. of. the Flag ; 
































School Library No. 1, consisting of 100 volumes in limp cloth binding, is to be sent to our school, 
all charges prepaid. 
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Healthand Accident Insurance 


Can not prevent illness and 
accident—but our 


TEACHER'S 
IDEAL PENSION POLICY 


{Will lighten the care and worry 
when ill or disabled ; 

{Will keep the teacher from want, 
and prevent a drain on the sum 
laid by for a rainy day ; 

Will provide a pension for life if 
totally disabled ; 

{Will pay for loss of time from Sick- 
ness, Accident and Quarantine; 

{Will pay a Funeral Benefit where 
illness results fatally. 


LOW RATES, LIBERAL PROVISIONS 
FREE FROM TECHNICALITIES 


Service is the watchword of our Claim Depart- 
ment, During June, 1917, the Provident paid to its 
policyholders in claims $28,815.43, Could there be 
any more convincing evidence of the need and 
necessity of Health and Accident Insurance ? 

Liberal Contracts to Teacher Agents 
WRITE 


TEACHER’S CASUALTY DEP’T 


Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Birmingh Alab »U.S. A, 
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DIAMOND PURCHASER’S 
High Grade 


Diamonds 
Attractive Prices 


No Risk 
Safely Bought By Mail. 


Buy Diamonds Bonded 


by Mass. Bonding Co.,— No. 6131 
A $1,500,000.00 Corporation ae: 


With every Diamond you purchase 
of us we give, free of cost to you, 
two certificates--one is our guaran- 
tee of guality, value, and satisfac- 
tion; the other is ss. 
Co’s bond in the sum of $5,000 that 
they will uphold, YOU in Money 
Back”? c) if ied and 
iamond is returned in thirty days. 


diamon: 
d tee is , Our o} 1 
a ee ae aa to quality, design. bblue white diamonds, 








SECURITY 
















MASS 
BONDING CO. 
BONDS EVERY 
FRANK N NATHAN CQ 
DIAMOND 
SOLD 



















io 
$3 
ok 


ing, to your nearest bank or Express 
office without cost to you. 


Order Safely by Mail Today This 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalog No.28 Book 


tells how to buy high grade ewomar, Free 


articles of distinctiveness and 
i rsonal adornment. 

ASK FOR CATALOG NO. 28 
FRANK N. NATHAN CO. 
273 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Merchants Over 27 Years. 











Do you know, ill 
health or chronic ailments, in 
nine out of ten cases are due to 
improper food, poor circulation, 
insufficient exercise, incorrect 
breathing and incorrect poise. 

Remove those unnatural con- 
ditions and your ailments 
vanish, 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily: I have done 
it for eighty thousand women, 


Without Drugs 
I will send you letters of endorse- 
ment from eminent physicians and 
tell you how I would treat you, 
Physicians endorse my work--their 
i daughters are my pupils. 











between you and good health, ani- 
waaslone correct weight and a perfect 
figure. Write me now--today--while 
this subject is uppermost. If you 
will tell me in confidence your 
height, weight, and your ailments, 
I will tell you if I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








and inventive ability 
Men of Ideas should write for. new 


‘Lists of Needed Inventions,” **Patent Buyers” and 
**How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C, 


WW b4 t Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
T1 ers lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 








YW For Headache, | 


J More Than 25 Years on the Market 


Used Wherever Heads Ache 


~~" 12 Wafers—12 Doses 
all druggists for 25 cents: ‘ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. Why are some of the soldiers. in the European 
war called Anzacs? What does “‘anzac” mean? 2. 
How many states were in the Union one hundred 
years ago? Were any new states admitted in 1817? 
if so what were they? 3. Tell all the nationalities 
excluded by our present naturalization laws.—Old 





Subscriber, N. Y. 

1. The Anzac troops derived their name 
from the initial letters of their distin- 
guishing title, the ‘‘ Australian and New | 
Zealand Army Corps.’’ It is said that | 
Colonel Doughty Wylie, *‘who lost his 
life but gained the Victoria Cross at the | 
landing on the Peninsula’’ (in the Gal- 
lipoli campaign), was first to use the 
name‘‘Anzac’’ for the A. N. Z. A. C. 2. 
One hundred years ago from the present 
date, only nineteen; for Indiana, the 
nineteenth state, was admitted in De- 
cember, 1816, but Mississippi, the twen- 
tieth, not until December 10, 1817. (It 
may be of interest to know that Illinois, 
the next State, was admitted in Dec., 
1818; and Alabama next, in Dec., 1819. 
3. Naturalization is denied to Afghans, 
Fiji Islanders, Hindus (East Indians), 
Indians, Japanese and other Mongolians, 
Malays (including a native of Burma), 
the Chinese, and other members of the 
Asiatic races. 

Kindly give an explanation of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s poem, “A Court Lady.” Is the poem 


founded on fact, or is it the expression of a tender 
sympathetic thought of the writer’s?—Galesburg, Ill. 


It is founded on the fact that the Ital- 
ian states of Piedmont, Lombardy, Tus- 
cany, the Romagna, and others had united, 
with the help of France and Sardinia, in 
efforts to throw off the Austrian rule. 
Various states finally declared in favor 
of annexation to the kingdom of Pied- 





mont, a step.which was soon followed by 
the union of Italy under King Victor 
Emmanuel (1860). Venice remained un- 
der Austrian control until some years 
later. ‘lhe poem relates an imaginary, 
though possible, occurrence. A note on 
the poem (Houghton, Mifflin Co.’s edition 
of Mrs. Browning) reads: ‘‘We have 
Mrs. Browning’s word for it that the 
Court Lady was a type, not an individual. 
Quite a number of the grandes dames of 
Milan in 1859 indulged in the sincere, if 
slightly theatrical, display of patriotism 
here described.’’ 


boats? 2. What are the names of all our National 
Parks?—L. K., Neosho, Mo. 

1. This is an abbreviation of the Ger- 
man name ‘‘untersee boot,’’ literally 
‘*under sea boat,’’ or submarine. The 
term ‘‘U-boat’’ is simpler, more expres- 
sive, more convenient. 2. The following 
is alist of the names, though without 
the designation ‘‘National Park’’ which 
forms a part of each: The Yellowstone, 
in Wyoming, Montana, Idaho; the Gla- 
cier, in Montana; Mount Rainier, in 
Washington; the Yosemite, Sequoia, 
General Grant, and Lassen Volcanic, 
California; Crater Lake, Oregon; Wind 
Cave, South Dakota; Platt, Oklahoma; 
Mesa Verde, and Rocky Mountain, Col- 
orado; Hawaii, in Hawaii; also Sully’s 
Hill Park, North Dakota; Casa Grande 
Ruin, Arizona; and Hot Springs Reser- 
vation, Arkansas. 

In North Dakota, Montana, and California, what 
subjects must one pass an examination upon fora 
third or second grade teacher’s certificate? What 
are the certification laws in those states? Are the 
examinations conducted by a board of education or 
by the county superintendent ?—Ferryville, Wis. 

In California, examinations are given 
by the county board of education; in the 
other two States by the county superin- 
tendent. In Montana, requirements for 
second or third grade are common Eng- 
lish branches, with physiology and hy- 
giene, United States history, theory and 
practice of teaching; for second grade, 
also civics of the U. S. and of Montana, 
physical geography, elementary algebra. 
In North Dakota, physical geography 
and elementary algebra are not required 
in either of these grades, nor theory and 
practice of teaching in the third grade; 
otherwise, requirements are about the 
same. In California, requirements ac- 
cording to grade are the common English 
branches (grammar taught with special 
reference to composition), physiology 
‘and hygiene with special reference to 
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How Hundreds of Teachers Are Learning 
Dressmaking at Home 
By Helen Gridley 


esting experience that 1 am sure every 

teacher will be glad to know about. 
The other day I met a teacher friend of 
mine and she was wearing such a per- 
fectly charming dress that I could not 
resist remarking about it. 
I said, ‘‘the name of your dressmaker. ’’ 
‘*Indeed,’’ she replied, ‘‘ I made this dress 
myself, and not only this one but two 
more quite as pretty and all for the cost 
of one of my last year’s dresses. ’’ 

**How and where, pray tell,’’ I asked, 
‘did you ever learn to sew so beauti- 
fully? Ididn’t know you had been away 
at school this summer. ’’ 

**T haven’t,’’ and she smi.ed trium- 
phantly, ‘‘I’ve learned it a'l right at 
home by a wonderful new method. And 
not only have I learned to make all my 
own clothes, but I'm going to teach sew- 
ing this year.”’ 

Of course I was very much interested 
in that, for I am a sewing teacher my- 
self and I know how many teachers are 
anxious to qualify themselves in dress- 
making and how difficult it is for many 
of them to go away for the training. 
And so we were soon deep in our discus- 
sion of Janet’s success and she was tell- 
ing me all about her studies with the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, the new school for women 
which has developed such a wonderfully 
successful method of teaching both dress- 
making and millinery by correspondence. 

Our talk aroused so much interest on 
my part that I decided to go straight to 
the headquarters of the school and learn 
all about its courses and methods. So 
that is how I happened to find myself a 
few days later seated across the desk 
from Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director 
of Instruction of the Woman’s Institute. 

‘“‘T am always particularly glad to talk 
to a sewing teacher,’’ she was saying, 
‘‘because for years I, too, was a sewing 
teacher in the publie schools. I know 
your problems and I had the teacher al- 


| HAVE just had a wonderfully inter- 


ways in mind in the preparation of our! 
courses, for it has been our purpose not | 


only to teach women to make their own 
clothes and hats, or to equip them to go 
into business as dressmakers and milli- 
ners, but to help them in teaching the 
millions of girls in our public schools 
through a method that really makes sew- 
ing a joy. 


How the Student Studies 


**You see our textbooks are different 
from the ordinary classroom text in that 
they are so much simpler and clearer. In 
dressmaking they take nothing for 
granted, but proceed step by step from 
the most elementary stitches straight 
through to the making of elaborate 
gowns and suits. Wedo not depend on 
words, but have put into our complete 
course nearly 2,000 illustrations. 

‘*Here is a report just received from 
a student on her first lesson. There are 
64 different stitches and seams taught in 
this lesson. Some of our students have 
said that they could learn to make the 
stitches by studying the illustrations 
alone, they are so clear and so perfect. 
This student’s work is only fair. This 
mitered corner is not done as neatly as 
we require and the turned in edges of 
the material have not been cut away, so 
we will return this sample to her with 
one that is perfect and explain just 
what her error is. 

‘Now, here,’’ said Mrs. Picken, tak- 
ing up another report, ‘‘is a sample of 
a cuff suitable for a mannish shirt waist 
from a more advanced student. This is 
excellent work. ”’ 

Mrs. Picken then showed me some gar- 
ments sent in by a student on her Final 
Examination, and it was indeed surpris- 
ing to see the beautiful work she had 
done. The garments were as neatly and 


perfectly made in every detail as any I, 


have seen. Mrs. Picken, however, was 
quick to detect an error, and said, ‘‘ Now 
you see this student will need a little 
help in putting in her sleeves; she has a 
little too much fulness toward the back. 


‘The way that we correct this is to open 
the armhole in one sleeve and baste the! Address ...... 


“Tell me,’? | 


| sleeve in correctly; then the student will 
| be able to correct the other one to cor- 
| respond, and will see just what her diffi- 
| culty was. 
| 7,000 Women Learning at Home 
| **We have more than 7,000 students,”’ 
| said Mrs. Picken, ‘‘all doing their study- 
| ing right in their own homes or boarding 
| places in spare time. Among our stu- 
| dents are 3,500 home women, 500 dress- 
makers, and about 200 teachers, of whom 
| 14 are college professors, 9 convent, or- 
|phan and parochial school teachers, 25 
household art teachers, 152 grade and 
high school teachers, and 4 music teach- 
ers. The remainder of our students 
come from all walks of life. 

‘The introduction of the domestic arts 
in the public schools has made it neces- 
sary for many teachers to qualify them- 
selves to teach these subjects, and the 
Woman’s [Institute enables them to do 
their study:ng at home in spare time. 
Our courses offer a wonderful opportuni- 
. ty to teachers because with a knowledge 
of dressmaking or millinery such as we 
give her, a teacher can easily save more 
than half on her clothes, she can qualify 
herself to teach either subject in the 
class oom, and she has a good paying 
business to turn to in case she should 
ever wish to give up teaching. 

**One of the most gratifying features 
of our work,’’ said Mrs. Picken, ‘‘is the 
letters that come from our students tell- 
ing of their splendid success with our 
courses. Just this morning one girl 
wrote us that she had just secured a fine 
position and that her Woman’s Institute 
diploma was the deciding factor.”’ 

Then she read one from a teacher in 
Waterloo, N. Y. ‘‘This is the most won- 
derful system I ever heard of,’’ she 
wrote. ‘*I am anxious to perfect my- 
self in the Domestic Arts, and the course 
is just what I was looking for.’’ 

Another was from a teacher in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., saying, ‘‘'l’'o be able to 
make my own clothes seems too good to 
be true and to be teaching it and getting 
good results from the girls is another 
source of great satisfaction. ’’ 

Then there was one teacher in a small 
city in Indiana, who had turned her 
course to profit in vacation by taking up 
|dressmaking. She wrote, ‘‘It was the 
news that I was taking your course that 
brought me my first customer, and the 
| success I had with the first one brought 
|others. By the way, I learned more 
|from the first lesson of my course than 
| I did in six weeks at a college that is 
;supposed to give high class work in 
| sewing.’’ 
| Before leaving Mrs. Picken, I asked 
her how one would go about to arrange 

for a course of study with the Institute 

|and she explained that those interested 
|usually sent in a coupon similar to the 
| one shown below and that on receipt of 
this they were immediately sent litera- 
ture explaining fully what the different 
courses contain, the prices of the schol- 
arships, and the plan of study. 

Personally, I felt that in th. W ~an’s 
! Institute Course I had found a soiution 
to the many problems that every teacher 
meets not only in regard to her own 
clothes but her teaching work; and be- 
cause I am sure that there are many 
other teachers who have had the same 
experiences I am appending a coupon 
which, if filled out and mailed promptly, 
will bring from the Institute iauch more 
information about this great school than 
I have been able to give here. 











WOMAN’S INSTITUTE or DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

Dept. 32X, 425 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full information about your 

home study course in the subject marke] X, 


|_ |Home Dressmaking Teaching Sewing 

|_|Professional Dressmaking |_| Millinery 
__\Teaching Millinery 
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(Please specify whether Miss or Mrs.) 
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Books Every Teacher Should Have 


Seeley’s Question Boo 


Pedagogy 1 in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally | as the author of * ‘History of Kd- 
ucation,”’ 
assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ 
successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author 
of “Every Day Plans.” 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 





etc., 








The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
othee Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. , THIRD. 


“Foundations of Education,’ 


English and American Arithmetic Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government 
Reading Algebra Lessons on Manners 

Orthography Writing and Morals 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teaching 
Grammar School Manage- Suggestions for the 
U. S. History ment tudy of Events 


teas tive answers to all these questions, 


Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 


class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 
is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, 


Every Day Plan 


Schools, 


pages, bound in limp cloth covers. 


These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 


hooks, 


pupils of allages, 
terial with which to do, 
up-to-date material. 


A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 


For Conghees of All Grades. 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Ne 


Price $1.00 per set. 


aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 


The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies~Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 


~—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


PRICE, Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, $1.00. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


contents of this book are arranged under complete Promo wip 9 differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 

With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc, 
mentis based on various complete programs, the materia] can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 


Ohe Wear's 
. Qntertainments 











consent of author or publisher. 


o matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 


for any occasion, 


, The Ycar’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 


days, or other Special Occasions, 


wise, as desired. 
tary schools. | | . 
The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred sclections contained in 
the book, 

Character of Contents. 


»x 844 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, 


llie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 


They bring to hand 


Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 

A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


Prepared Especially for 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 
SEELEY, Professor of 


“A New School Management,” 





By ex- 


PRICE $1.00. 
By 
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Cometint and ar- 
framed ent 


While the arrange- 





COMBINATION OFFERS 


Any 2 of the above books ° ° ° ° 
All 3 of the above books 
Any 1 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.30 
Any 2 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.10 
All 3 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.90 
Order Now and Pay November 15th if More Convenient. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


T! 


ik. volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical! Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 


They are thoroughly — for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


1 


7 E noch Arde ne. 
sketch, introduction, \-5 


— 


5 


Published {Fe A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


‘(reat 


’ Werdsworth’s Poems, 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio- 
graphical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, NOLES. ...65 10c 


3 Courtship of Miles wee, 


Introduction and notes...... 1c 

Vision of Sir Launtal, Lowe i. 
Biographicalsketch, notes, ques- 
tions and outlines forstudy..s0e 
Tenuyson, Bio- 
rraphical 
notes, outlines, questions,... 10e 
Stone Face, Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, 
notes, questions and outlines for 
BEGG, ccknsnnscesasessancasanes 10¢ 
Browning's Poems, Selected. 
With notes and outlines.....30e 
Se- 
lected. With introduction, notes 
and outlines for study........ 10c¢ 
Sohreb and Rustam, Arnold, 
Introduction, notes, outlines 

00sceccccecceccecscccs socseveeed OC 


7TheC€ hildren’s Poet. A study 


of Longfellow’s poetry for chil- 


dren of the primary grades, with] 


explanations, language exercises, 
outlines, written and oral work, 
with selected poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10¢ 


oe 








A Christmas Carol. Charles; Hooper. Thomas GC. Blaisdell, 
Dickens, Complete with notes Supervising Kditor, Biographi- 
bee eeeceeeeeeeeeenes 10c! cal sketch, introduction, notes 

1g ricket onthe Hearth, Dick-| and questions for study, critical 
<< on ae W oe! a -t ¥ comments and pronouncing vo- 
amiliage Legends. nez CRIAEY. saccsnces ecccccccccoe de 
sold for Rwy Bod ne” Oc “ Siins Marner. nocd ee 
s W 5 "Ri 4 , ne “4 graphical sketch, notes, questions 
Melee Description and stories, for study on each Ceagset, orntt- 
¥ eT to sixth grades... 5 10: 9 cal comments and bibliography, 
nthsepakns Lanctalow, Intro. The most complete edition pub- 
duction, motes, vocabulary -15e lished forclass study. Eaited by 
pag Hiram R, Wilson, State Normal 


Milton’s Minor Poems, 
(L’Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau- 
ron Hooper of the Murray F, 
Tuley High School, C hicago, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, President of 
Alma College, Michigan, Super- 
vising Editor. Biographical 
sketch and introduction, Notes 
and questions for study; pro- 
nouncing vocabulary........10 


Idylis of the King. Tenny- 
gon. (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gureth and Lynette, Lancelot 


and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- 


College, Athens, Ohio, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
238 pages. Paper..c.ceceeeee OC 
34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, 
Cloth DINGING.....cee+eeeeeee-bOC 
85 Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
With Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, numerous notes and pro- 
nouncing vocabulary........1de 


©)37 Literature of the Bible. 


ceccorecccoccecccocs BOC 


Heilig..... 
39 The Sketch Book (Selected) 
Irving. Biography, introduction 





thur.) Kdited by Cyrus Lauron 
Dans 


ANA NOES. sseceservecseses-cos dC 
ville, N. Y. \ order From Most 


Jointly by { HALL & McCREARY, 4So, Webash Ave. Chicago, Til, { Convenient Point 





effects of alcohol and narcotics, nature 
study, music, drawing, elementary book- 
keeping, humane education. The certif- 
icates granted are not by numbered 
grades, but are “high school,’ ‘‘gram- 
mar school,”’ and *‘kindergarten-pri- 
mary’’ certificates. For exact informa- 
tion on certificate laws and all special 
requirements, one should apply to the 
State Superintendent of Education in the 
State in question. 

1, When one jumps up from the floor of a swiftly 
moving train, why doesone alight on the same place 
on the floor and not at some distance in the rear, 
since the body has been suspended fora brief time 
in the air and the train has been moving ahead? Or, 
if an object is dropped, why will it fall directly 
down from the hand and not toward the back of the 
car? 2, When a coil of wire is dissolved in nitric 
acid, what becomes of the energy stored in the 
wire ?—A Subscriber, California, 

1. The train and all things on it move 
forward together, and all partake of the 
same motion. When a person steps or 
jumps from the train, he cannot alight 
at the place he aims for, but the motion 
he has acquired on the train hurls him 
violently forward. If he throws an ob- 
ject at anything he sees from the win- 
dow, it will for the same reason strike 
forward of his aim. But on the train, 
every person, or every object, bears the 
same relation to the train itself as if 
both were at rest. 2. Science declares 
‘*there is no such thing as gain or loss 
of energy anywhere,”’ so far as has been 
discovered. If the wire is dissolved, its 
energy therefore is not lost but merely 
changed, the amount remaining the 
per to reappear in some other form. 

(a) Howis “crying” used, and the clause ‘who 
wil trade old lamps for new ones ?” in the follow- 
ing: One day when Aladdin was out, a magician 
came beneath the window of the Princess, crying, 

;,.Who will trade old lamps for new ones?”’ (b) Also 

“day” in the same sentence, 2, Please suggest a 
good plan for picking out independent propositions. 
—Minnesota Subscriber. 

1. ‘*Crying’’ isa present participle, re- 
lating to ‘‘magician,’’ and the clause is 
its object. (b) ‘*Day’’ is a noun used as 
adverbial modifier of ‘‘came,’’ and is 
modified by the adjective ‘‘one’’ and ad- 
jective clause ‘‘when Aladdin was out. ’”’ 
2. An independent proposition will make 
complete sense if used as a separate sen- 
tence; a dependent proposition will not. 

1. How can the position of the planets and other 
heavenly bodies be ascertained? 2, Is there any 
company from which I could procure a celestial map 
orchart? 8. How long is it supposed to be since 
the creation of the world? The Bible gives only 
about 5000 years before the birth of Christ ; that 
would make it about 7000 years, while science 
makes it millions.—Subscriber, Bloserville, Pa, 

1, This is ascertained from observa- 
tions taken, and then application made 
of the rules for celestial measurements, 
which are based on trigonometry. 2. 
You should be able to procure such a 
map from some of the publishers of books 
on astronomy, such as: Macmillan & Co., 
New York; _D. Appleton Co., New York; 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia; or 
possibly from the map publishers, Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Chicago. _8. Scientists 
who study the earth itself in computing 
its age, differ in their judgment of the 
time between the first hardening of the 
crust and the present state by at least 
the difference between thirty and eighty 
million years. The reason for such dif- 
ference is explained by the difficulties 
in the study of facts, even the simplest, 
as the age of the gorge of Niagara, for 
example. Not one of the widely differ- 
ent estimates of time required for the 
erosion of this seven-mile gorge could be 
accepted as correct, until the actual rate 
of recession made by the Falls was 
proved to be about three feet a year. 

Please give correct pronunciation of ‘‘Lochen- 
grin.’’—An Ohio Subscriber, Newark, O. 

Usually spelled ‘‘ Lohengrin;’’ usually 
pronounced ‘‘lo-en-grin,’’ with accent on 


first syllable. 





He taught us 
To hold 
In loving reverence 
Poor men and their work, 
Great men and their work, 
God and His work. 
—John Ruskin. 
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Holding Up the Torch 
By Elizabeth Bass 
Member Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee 


In time of war the educator’s duty of 
enlightening the community becomes 
more tremendously impressive. For not 
only is the mind of the student, child or 
adult, ina more flexible state because of . 
the general uneasiness which the begin- 
ning of any great war engenders, but the 
community as a whole stands in need of 
clear, straight thinking, which comes 
naturally from its teachers. Atno time 
is the influence of the educator greater ; 
and because of this condition the instruc- 
tor in the schools must consider what 
that duty is, and set out to perform it as 
well as it may be done. 

The entrance of the United States into 
the present great war has imposed upon 
our country certain great obligations 
which must be met by its citizens. One 
of these is thrift, a virtue which has 
been hitherto unnecessary of practice. 
Another is a sense of national unity, 
heretofore made difficult by the size 
and heterogeneous elements of our cit- 
izenry. It is because it meets both these 
needs that the Liberty Loan may be set 
down as the most important govern- 
mental home activity for the period of 
the war. 

The Liberty Loan, which is the gov- 
ernment’s method of raising money for 
tood, shelter and maintenance of Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors and marines, gives 
to every individual American, man, wo- 
man and child, the opportunity of be- 
coming part of the great American 
machine that is moving onward toward 
the insurance of world democracy and 
human liberty. Subscription to the Lib- 
erty Loan is nothing less than enlistment 
in the army of American ideals. 

Because the school teachers of the 
United States have always been in the 
leadership of all great movements for the 
perpetuation and propagation of Amer- 
ican standards, they are now met with 
the duty of continuing their high work. 
Theirs has always been the task of pass- 
ing on the torch. When the torch is the 
flame that Liberty bears to light the 
world, the task of the teacher becomes 
one of the greatest laid upon any class in 
the nation. 

How may she meet it? 

First and foremost, by interest in the 
Liberty Loan. There are few teachers 
in the country who cannot afford to be- 
come active subscribers to the Loan issue, 
The terms of payment are so devised 
that the teacher may have opportunity 
to buy the bonds without special. effort 
on her part. More than that, every Lib- 
erty Bond is a bond of the United States 
Government, and, as such, practically a 
mortgage upon the resources of the gov- 
ernment. It is a safe, secure invest- 
ment, paying a higher rate of interest 
than that given by most savings banks. 
It may, in case of emergency, be sold at 
market value in the same way that other 
government bonds may be sold. It is, 
primarily, a fine investment for women. 
Since it is that, it becomes the duty of 
the American school teacher to do more 
than simply buy the bonds she can afford; 
for she might be doing this simply as a 
secure manner of investment. In ad- 
dition to this she should, in the line of 
her patriotic duty, interest others in the 
Liberty Loan. She should become a pro- 
moter of the sale of Liberty Bonds in her 
community. She can teach the children 
of her classes what Liberty Bonds are. 
She can arouse their interest in the 
bonds. She can urge them to talk at 
home about Liberty Bonds. She can 
make their lessons attractively opportune 
by correlating the present crisis with 
other periods of American history. She 
can talk Liberty Bonds outside of school. 

If she does all this she will have done 
her patriotic duty, and will have accom- 
plished her part in holding up the torch 
that beacons the rest of the world to 
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; ej DO YOU KNOW THE 


Pavilion-Type School? 


The Pavilion-Type School is the modern scientific and ar- 
tistic solution of the schoolhouse problem in rural districts, 


; villages, towns and the smaller cities. Among its many 
: advantages are these: | 

(1)—It is the most sanitary and (8)—It provides space for open 
: = comfortable type of structure air classes in fair weather, pro- 
g oS ever devised for housing school moting the health of pupils, and 
. children. playground space is so arranged 
‘ | (2)—Constructed in units and as to be entirely away from street 
. only one story in height, it traffic. 

t eliminates stair climbing and  (4)—Itis distinctly pleasing architec- 
{ the danger of injury or loss of turally, and an embellishment to 


life by fire. the locality:in which it is situated. 


(5)—Finally, the Pavilion-Type is the most economical form of school- 
house construction, providing growing communities with only such 
schoolroom space as is needed, when it is needed, to be inexpensively 

added to as community growth justifies it. 


The Southern Pine Association recently held an architectural contest, 
with a series of prizes for the best designs of Pavilion-Type Schools. 
Of the many designs submitted, ten of the most pleasing and _ practical 
have been published in a handsome booklet, ‘‘School Architecture.” © A 
copy of this booklet will be mailed gratis to those who request it. 
3 Shall we send YOU a copy? Address School Department B-01. 


Southern Pine Association 


Interstate Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
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A Cotton Exhibit 


Toate F REL 


Teachers:—Did you ever think how 
many pencils your pupils use? Ask 
them. When they go to the store and 
buy a pencil they receive only a pencil for 
their money. You and I can give more 
than apencil. Send me your address and 
I will send you 100 excellent pencils. 
Sell them to your pupils at 5 cents each 
or, if you prefer, let your pupils sell 
. them to their friends, When all the pencils have 

COTTON BOLL. COTTON BOLL been sold send me the money and I will send you 

REFORE OPENING AFTER OPENING twenty large open bolls of cotton—one for each of 
twenty pupils who bought or sold five pencils—and I will send you five bolls for your trouble, I will 
also send a cotton exhibit for your school as follows: 


(1.) Ten open bolls of cotton, 
long staple and five short. 

(2.) Five un-open bolls of cotton. 
see these open in the schoolroom. 
Five pressed leaves from the cotton plant. 
Five pressed cotton blossoms, 

One miniature bale of cotton. 

Some of the lint. 

A box of cotton seed. 
All will be sent by parcel post prepaid. Surely you will 
want one of these exhibits so send in your order early. 


Address C. V. HAYS, DILLON, SOUTH CAROLINA 














(8.) Some of the cotton seed meal. 

(9.) Some of the cotton seed hulls. 

(10.) “Lhe Story of Cotton.”” A small pamphlet 
describing the growth and cultivation of cotton. 

(11.) Twenty-five beautiful post cards, showing 
scenes of cotton fields, bales, stalks, ete. 

(12.) A kodak picture of the field from which the 
cotton was taken, 


Five of these will be 


The pupils can 
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How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 


minimum of cost, 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “"kbis8X” 

















Dainty Christmas Souvenirs 


PPROPRIATE AND INEXPENSIVE 
GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


HE custom of “remembering” pupils at Christmastime and on other special occasions is almost 
as old as our school system itself, and is being practiced by teachers more and more each year, 
Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so expensive as to be 
a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers, 

That the Owen Souvenirs solve the problem satisfactorily is indicated by the fact that 
wesupply them to thousands of teachers annually 
and the demand is constantly increasing. 

This year we are offering some unusually attrac- 
tive Holiday styles which we feel sure will appeal to 
discriminating teachers, One of our new designs is 
illustrated and described below. Samples will be 
sent on receipt of a 2 cent stamp to cover mailing. 








Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir 
Style Number 60 


The accompanying illustration affords but a mea- 
gre idea of the real beauty and attractiveness of this 
Souvenir which is one of the most pleasing styles 
that we have ever produced. It consists of two 
cards of a fine quality of white bristol with inner 
pages for the names of teacher, pupils, etc. The de- 
sign on the front card surrounding the photograph of 
the teacher, is made up of poinsettia and mistletoe 
intermingled and is beautifully printed in colors and 
gold. The two cards and intervening sheets are tied 
at the corner witha silk cord, If the photograph of 
the teacher is not desired an artistic winter scene in 
colors will be inserted in its place. 


SPECIAL CALENDAR STYLE.. This is identical 
in design andarrangement with the Poinsettia-Mistle- 
toe Sorivenir described above, except that the front 
card aad inner pages are mounted upon a larger card 
at tha bottom of which is a very artistic Holiday 
calendar printed in colors, e design on the larger 
card surrounding the calendar and souvenir pages is 
richly stamped in gold, Tied at the top with a dainty 
red ribbon, This is a Souvenir which your pupils 
will hang up in their homes and treasure for a long 
time to come, 


Prices e Style No. 60. With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration: One dozen or 
* less $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 7 cents each, With Colored Land- 
scape inoval: One dozen or less $1.10. Additional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each, 


Calendar Style. With Photograph of Teacher: One dozen or less $1.50. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time 8% cents each. With Colored Landscape in oval: One dozen or less $1.30. 
Additional ones ordered at same time 7 cents each. 

° When ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, 
Read Before Ordering school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to be 
printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at 
the location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly 
the name of town, village or district, just as you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them cor- 
rectly. As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed 
the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. Order well in advance of time needed. 
When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on 


Holida 
Greetings 
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Teaching With the Stereoscope 
By Rufina A. Carls, P. S. No. 42, New York 


The many and varied subjects dealing 
with child-life and pets are dear to the 
hearts of the little ones and they are 
happy indeed when a stereoscope and a 
stereograph are given to them. After 
a few seconds of looking at the pictures 
the teacher asks, ‘‘What do you see?’’ 
Magic words are these for those who are 
listening, while the one who is ‘‘seeing”’ 
tells of the things in the picture. It is 
an interested and attentive audience that 
is ‘‘getting news from the front.’’ So 
real are these pictures because of the 
third dimension, that I have seen chil- 
dren time and again remove the stere- 
oscope from their eyes and look behind 
it to see if the reality were not at hand. 

In telling what they see the children 
do not always express themselves in cor- 
rect English: but this is the teacher’s 
golden opportunity to teach the proper 
word or term and make real the mean- 
ing of words and phrases which could 
not be so effectively done in other ways. 

Following the use of a picture, a spell- 
ing lesson may be given, taking some of 
the words used in describing the picture. 
This striking while the iron of interest 
is hot is effective in acquiring the spell- 
ing of some difficult words. In the very 
lowest grades lessons in counting may 
be gotten from pictures in which are 





shown several children or a number of | 


animals or objects. Definitions may be 
made clear; various expressions for the 
same thought; and lessons in nature may 
all be taught from these wonderfully 
real pictures. The same pictures may 
be used in different grades with bene- 
fit, the older ones being able to express 
themselves in more advanced style. 

In second year classes and in grades 
above the second year the children in- 
stead of telling what they saw write it 
on the blackboard from memory. 
whole class is watching for mistakes of 
any kind; in use of capitals, spelling, 
punctuation or tense of verbs. 

When finished each child reads aloud 
what he has written, finding his own 
mistakes. If he fails to discover his 
mistakes numerous hands show that 
others are ready to censor the work 

I consider these lessons with the stere- 
ograph of incalculable value to the 
children in a number of ways, besides 
making learning very pleasant. 


Commends the Story Method 


Prof. Coombs, of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, Toronto University, a specialist 
in primary education, says: 

The Lewis Method, as outlined in the 
Manual, is a combination of the best of 
many methods. The stories, games, songs, 
and seat work are of such a fascinating 
character that they arouse the child’s in- 
terest, attract and hold his attention and 
direct his thoughts along desired lines. 
The success of the method depends on 
the use of the introductory work, the 
use of the cards, charts and seat work, 
and the use of the element of play (in- 
cluding story and song) which is of great 
educative value. The details and se- 
quences of the phonic work have been 
so perfectly systematized and the work 
folllows well-established principles so cor- 
rectly that a pupil can read independ- 
ently in a very short period of time. 
Phonics are gradually introduced by 
means of beautiful stories which appeal 
to child nature. The fairies and dwarfs 
take the child into fairyland. The stor- 
ies are selected from the classics of 
childhood and those in the Story Primer 
so appeal to the child mind that he can 
not help reading expressively. 


7 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents. 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


We want photoplay stories by experienced and inexper- 
ienced authors, Submit in any form—technical or non- 
technical, Originality necessary, not experience. We 
extend co-operative service to writers, and guarantee 
copyright protection to accepted stories. _No school. 
Enclose return Ree CAL 














back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 
of Holiday Souvenirs Will Be Fully Described and IIlus- 


Our Other New Styles trated in the November Number of This Magazine. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 























IFORNIA SCENARI 
COMPANY, (inc.,) Los Angeles, Califorma:” ” 
ORATIONS Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
9 says, Debates, etc., prepared 
for individual requirements. 


Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. fl. 113 East 129 St., New York 
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H $100,000 
Free Book 


Mylatest Style 
Book which I 
will gladly send 
you on request 
contains 1,001 ar- 
ticlesofwomen’s 
and _ children’s 
wear, 

Suits—Coats 
Degesce="Wy alate 


wear—Children’s 
Wear, Etc. 

Also 300 Kinds 

of Piece Goods 


Wear the Stylish Things 
You Like—Take Months to Pay 


With my Style Book willcome a Credit Card 
opening your account here. So when you wish 
anything you simply tell me to send it on ‘ap- 
proval, prepaid. 

If delighted, you spread the cost over many 
months. I don’t want cash. You wear andenjoy 
pretty things as you pay for them. My prices will 
astonish you for their lowness. 

To get my Style Book, you must ask for it at 
once. A postalcard will bring it to you~now, 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 
3432 Mosprat Street (1431) 








Chicago 








To Success 
The seeret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. Jean . 
make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces, Enables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
| feet, address an audience. Fasy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of a. ie 
. for free booklet *‘How to 
Write Today Remember’’ and Copy- 
vigpred Memory Test, also how to obtain my 
REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public. 








Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Mlinois, Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work, For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Bex 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


ARTIST 


Earn $25 to $100 a week as Cartoonist—Illustrator—Com- 
mercial Artist, Learn quickly at home by new instruction 
method. Easy terms. Outfit FREE to new students. Write 
today for handsome Free Booklet, ‘“‘How to Become an 
Artist.”” Don’t delay—send at once, 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1274 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 























A New Book That Shows 
lish at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of acompact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately, 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderfullittle book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequent- 
ly made in speech and writing, and the hundred and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times, All this matteris arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
located in an instant, Numerous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule, 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting through more pretentious works, 
it will come as a godsend, To the man of business, 
the speaker, writer; stenographer, correspondent, etc., 
it will prove an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket 
you can avoid all the ordi mis sins 


peaking or 
writing, 
Cloth, 574 x 8 inches, 85 cents: Full Leather, 65 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional, 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHINGCO., Dansville,N.Y. 


Correct En 
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Lift Corns out 
: ee . e ' 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone | 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops | 
the soreness at once and — 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone _ 


{ 

Removes hard corns, soft 

corns, also corns between the 

toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame | 
the surrounding skin or tissue. | 
You feel no pain when apply- | 
ing it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a small bot- | 
tle of Freezone on your dress- | 
er and never let a corn ache | 
twice. | 
Small bottles can be had at any | 
drug storein the U. S. or Canada | 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 








We have sold thousands of 





and find that they always give 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
made with exceptional care 
from serviceable ginghams and 
are unsurpassed for house wear. 


NEW FALL STYLES now ready show- 
ing large values at $1.95 and $2.25 each. 


Send for tllustrated circular, 


T. D. Whitney Company 
Everything in Linens 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St. 
BOSTON 


Send Me Your Hair 


T will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-o: switches, 
combings, etc., as part payment on new, 
high class hair goods, toilet articles, 
perfumes, ostrich feathers, corsets, etc. 
Get something you need for somethin 
you ure not using. Write for libera 
offer and free Beauty k. Your combings made 
into switches, $1.50. Mail your hair today. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept, 277 WIGS $8 
220 South State St., Chicago, AND UP 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 2x5 feet 
} genuine bunting, fast colors, ull 
} number stars, stripes sewed 

together. Given for selling 25 
pkgs. Christmas Novelties at 10c 
@ pac rite for Novelties, 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 195 miti st., Concord Jct., Mass. 



































Commonwealth Hotel 


(Incorporated) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.25 
per day and up; which includes free use of 
public shower baths. Nothing to equal this in 
New England. Rooms with private bath for 
$1.75 per day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $5.00 per day and up. 


Dining Room and Cafe first class, Euro- 
pean plan, 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
No Liquors Sold. Send for Booklet 


Storer E, Crafts, Gen. Mgr. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
OCTOBER MOTTO 
Around the man who seeks a noble end 
Not angels but divinities attend. 
—Hmerson. 
POEM TO MEMORIZE 
THE REFORMER 


Before the monstrous wrong he sets him 
down— 


One man against a stone-walled city of | 


sin. 
For centuries those walls have been 
a-building; 


' Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly 


glass 

The flying storm and wheeling sun. No 
chink, 

No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy 
ramparts 

A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die; what is the 
right, 

And where is justice in a world like this? 

But by and by earth shakes herself 
impatient; 

And down in one great roar of ruin, crash 

Watch-tower and citadel and battle- 
ments. 

When the red dust has cleared, the lonely 
soldier 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath 
the friendly stars. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH 
UNCONQUERABLE 


The habit of never being whipped, of 
always keeping up the fight—that is the 
quality of the great leader. The man 
who never admits defeat is the man the 
world has to take into account. Time 
and again the foes he is fighting may 
think they have him down. But before 
they know it he is on his feet, sounding 
the advance. 

Such a man molds events. He helps 
create the new heavens and the new 
earth of the prophet’s vision. 

A mighty force in the universe is the 
unconquerable soul. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Believe in yourself, believe in hu- 
manity, believe in the success of your 
undertakings. Fear nothing and no one. 
Love your work. Work, hope, trust. 
Keep in touch with to-day. ‘Teach your- 
self to be practical and up-to-date and 
sensible. You cannot fail. 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


Let no one falter who thinks he is 
right.—Lincoln. 

Trust thyself: Every heart vibrates to 
that one string.—Hmerson. 

Public opinion is a weak tyrant com- 
pared with our own private opinion. 
What a man thinks of himself, that is 
what determines, or rather indicates his 
fate.— Thoreau. 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings: 
I know that God is good. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Be like the bird that, halting in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her and 
yet sings— 
Knowing that she hath wings. 
—Victor Hugo. 


The common problem, yours, mine, every 
one’s 

Is, not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, but, finding first 

What may be, then find out how to make 
it fair 


Up to our means; a very different thing. 


—Browning. 


Who shoots at the mid-day sun, though 
he be sure that he shall never hit the 
mark, yet as sure is he that he shall 
shoot higher than he who aims but at a 
bush. —Sir Philip Sidney. 


People who have the happiest and 
healthiest minds take an active part in 
everything which concerns the well- 
being of their community, their state, 
and the country at large. 

—Horatio Seymour. 





















































As the superior qualities of Wing Piangs will speak for themselves, we 
erealways gladtoarrange a thorough demonstration in your own home 


OnFourWeeks Trial 


To Show YOU Their Well Proven Quality “ 
\ (Zstablished 1868) 


This trial will be entirely at our expense. Wewillsendthepiano . 
to you, all freight prepaid, so you can test it thoroughly right in 
your own home for four weeks. You will not be under any obli- 
gation to keep the piano unless you are perfectly satisfied in 
every way and you will be the judge of this and your decision 
final. Have the best musicians among your friends help you in 
deciding; the more thoroughly you investigate and test the in- 
strument the more surely will you appreciate its superior quality 
and value. You will save at least $100 to $200 because the 
Wing Piano is sold direct from our factory and in no other way. 
PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON NOW popene 
for Catalog of Art Styles. We willsend with ourcompliments | en a 
“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos” ,“ WinggSon 


\— illustrated with 16 pages in color, 75 half-tones and 
drawings—140 pages. The New York World gays, 
“A Book of educational interest every one should 
own.” Shows you how to judge pianoconstruc- 










Dept. 3237— Wing 
Bldg., 9th Ave, an 

13th Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Please aend 
me, free and prepaid, “The 


tion, quality and prices. We will also send partic- Fa Doak ak Cameiede Inlommation 
ulars of our free trial offer and rock-bottom prices. About Pianos.” : so you r direct 
— W; factory prices and free trial offer 

Dont, 3237 ‘wine Pas and catalog of latest art styles. 


on and 13th Street ff 


New York 
ONCE DO IT 


ONLY (aR o COMLICE- Tel) a NOW 


We will send you absolutely free, one 25 cent tube of this tried- 
and-proved National remedy of 28 years standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a good, clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 25 cent tube. ‘The 
samples we send will benefit your pupils. Write to-day with- 
out fail. Sold by 35,000 Drug¢gists. 


KONDON 9 °CO). HILO), By Minneapolis, 


MFG. CO. WCE eiabke Minn.,U.S.A. 






























Five bright capable ladies t 7 
Teachers demonstrate, and sell Gealeess ta0 an 


AGENTS—*3"" Stk Hose Free. State size and 


‘ Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits, Agents wanted. Write today, TRIPLI 
WEAR MILLS, Dept. N, 720 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


eee $55() per week ; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr. Dept. D. 











You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE 


In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect to make the most out of life, Notonly should 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satis- 
faction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the 
@ world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “/ooks,”” 
fa therefore it pays to “look your best” at all times, Permit no one to 
see you looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon the 
impression you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 
life— which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 

[TRADOS” (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses without oper- 
ation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not 
interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to 
correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 























M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 868 Ackerman Biég., Binghamton,N.Y. 











Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Etc. 


For October and November Entertainments 


All the Holidays, By Clara 
J. Denton. Foral!l grades. The 
book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 
cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 
Year’s, Lincoin’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth ol 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The material is all vew-- 
some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
10 boys; Making the Best of 
Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 

‘Tongues in Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 

children ; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 

Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 

ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 

Christmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 25 cents. 
All Sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. Denton. 

These dialogues for older pupils have been com- 

piled from the writings of the most popular Ameri- 

can authors, The book contains twenty-five dia- 
logues, also complete directions for presentation. 

Also containsa few pieces for little folks and for spe- 

cial occasions. Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas. 

Contents: After the Circus; At Dame Nature’s 

Feet; Bird Dialogue; Chosen Princess; Christmas 

Night; Dr. Jobnuy’s Visit; Excitement at Kettle- 

ville; Fairy Dance; Fortune ‘Teller; Four Seasons ; 

How Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane’s Legacy ; 

Johnny’s Gun;May Day—A Moving Drama; The 

Midshipman (Opera); My Sister's Husband; Oh, 

Dear Me; Oh, WhataSell ; One Good Turn Deserves 

Another; Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Lit- 

tle Maids from School; Ten Little Finge Tree 

Assembly; Trials of a School Teacher. 25 cents. 
Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 

spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 

ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trials of a 

Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’s 

Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 

The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 

3and Drill. Brightand easy. 64 pages. 15 cents. 
Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 

the most taking drills and marches. Very popular. 

Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 

Come, Play With Me; InGrandma’s Day; Jack 

O’Lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 

Kastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 

Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood- 

man ; Flag Drill ; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Red, 

White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill ; 

Minstrel’s Mareh and Uncle Sam’s Party. 25 





LAT 
{ TOGdays\ 


ClareFDenton 




















25 cents. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
and arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and F, E. 
Spaulding of the Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A Choice collection, 
very carefully graded. The Memory Gems included 
are an important feature. Primary Book, Grades 
|-II-III; Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI. 
Price, each book, 25¢ ; both, 45c. 

Child’s Own Speaker. By E. C. and lL. J. Rook. 
A book for children of six, This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and ‘Tab- 
leaux, Mostof them have been written especially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel ip 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as 
delight the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered. 15 cents, 

Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. Written espe- 
cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best. Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha E, Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of Only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
easion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c, 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 









schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly | 


good qualities. It embraces many adapted for 

special daysand seasons, These have all been tried 

und proved good. 25 cents, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire. Some of the good things 
ure, Counting Eggs; The Choir of the Daybreak; The 
Deacon’s Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; Jolly 
Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; Tommy- 
bob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washington’s 
Sword and Franklin’s Staff. A great many more of 
the best selections and recitations, 25 cents. 

Dance of the Dunces. By Harriette Wilbur. A 
capital drill and pantomime foreight performers, 
either boys or girls, or both. 15 cents, 

Drills and [Marches--Rook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following titles suggest the variety 
und effectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
and March—for sixteen girls; Waiter Drill, for eight 
girls; Doll Drill, for any number of little girls, New 
Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Drill of the 
Little Patriots; Broom Drill; Umbrella March, 
Dumb-bell Drill; M@éther Goose Medley; Dairy 
Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); Lily March and Song. 25cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Irish. A new and 
original book. By a popular 
author, whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en- 
tertainments, tine recitations 
aud charming drills.  In- 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 

Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, 
Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. Contains 80 

verse and prose recitations and 5 short dialogues 

und exercises for boys and girls of the intermediate 
grades. The selections are of great variety and 
only such have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 100 pages. 20 cents, 

















Favorite Primary Speaker, The. An excellent col- 
lection of over 100 simple, bright and pretty recita- 
tions and little dialogues for tots from five to eight 
years of age. The pieces average about twelve 
lines each and relate to matters of interest to little 
folks. 80 pages. 20 cents. 

Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces 
compiled with great care trom the best magazines 
aud other current literature of the day. The selec- 
tions embrace a wide variety of pathetic, comic, 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing 
variety. The following is a partial list of contents: 
America; Blue and the Gray ; Dead March; Deco- 
rative Mania; Eulogy on Emmet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Hun- 
dred Years from Now; In the Mining Town ; John 
Bottlejohn ; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Organ 

3uilder; Little Brown Hands; Little Grenadier; 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a Tramp; 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream. 25 cents. 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Material 
for several entertainments. Separate program for 
each grade, Original songs, recitations, dialogues 
and many other features, 15 cents. 
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Two New and Timely Books 








How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to.any school, 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on stageor platform. Costume simple. 30 cents. 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program. The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 26 cents, 

Little Grandmother’s March and Drill. By 
Alice Cook Fuller. For 8 or 12 girls, Drill and ex- 
ercise with candle-sticks, teacups and knitting. 
Costumes very effective. 15 cents. 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The—A jolly new play. 
Four city newsboys go to the country on Thanks- 
giving Day. Make the acquaintance of Farmer 
Brown and his family, have a merry time anda 
gooddinner, Sensible, but full of fun. 6 male, 4 
female characters. No troublesome requirements, 


Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 
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| Hiawatha Play, 
_ Columbus Day Celebrations * 
Halloween Entertainments 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Dansvilie, N. 
Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Hl. 
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192 Pages. 


for October Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The only book on the market consisting of October 
holiday material exclusively. 

Autumn Festivals. ( 
Recitations and Music -having to do with the wind, 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 

Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season 
for the study of Longfellow’s Indian legend. I 
will be greatly assisted in their work by a splendid 
| dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood. ’’ 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12). Dialogues, Plays, 
Recitations and Music for all grades. 
may be planned easily from this material. 

; Halloween Entertainments (Oct.31). This holiday is 
widely celebrated with jolly schoolroom exercises and community gatherings 
at which reign mirth and good fellowship. Original ideas are in great de- 
mand, and in order to provide the teacher with a suitable variety, one-half 
the book ‘‘ Pieces and Plays for October Days’’ has been given to the Hallow- 
There are descriptions of festivities, as held in 18 schoolrooms, 
Games, Drills, Dances, Plays, Dialogues and Music. 7 

Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Plays, Dialogues, Drills, Dances, 


Teachers 


A good program 
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{ 192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. vAbpilees 
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|THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 


{ Something for Every Month of the School Year 
See page 78 for full description 
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Friday Afternoon Dialogues, The. ‘Thirty short, 
spicy dialoguesintended for school and parlor en- 
tertainments where something short is wanted for 
boys and girls. Some for boys only, some for girls 
only, some for both. They are all original, and all 
havea point. Contents: A Domestic Wanted; Play- 
ing Secretary ; The Ghost in the Kitchen ; Tempta- 
tion Resisted; The Boaster Rebuked; The Tea 
Party; The Bashful Boy; The May Queen; The 
Anniversary Meeting ; The Runaways; The Quack; 
The Debating iSociety ; The Amusement Circle; 
The Patent Right Agent; The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Gossip; A Country Lawsuit: Lost Op- 
portunities; An April Fool; Always Too Late; A 
Parlor Entertainment; Lessons in Cookery ; The 
Traveler; Taking the Census; The Papers Don’t 
Say, Also five Charades: Scandinavia; Grateful ; 
Scintillate ; Intensity ; Stockade. 25 cents. 


Harvest Time. By Laura RountreeSmith. Little Pil- 
grim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey, girls as 
various fruits. Several songs to familiarairs. As 
many children may take part as desired. 10 cents. 


‘*Help-U’’ Thanksgiving Collection, The. Dia- 
logues: Thanksgiving at McCarthy’s, A Thanks- 
giving Dream, A Different Point of View, by E. M. 
Guptill; In Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-one, by 
Clara Denton; Polly Prim’s Puritan Pupils, by H. 
C, Eldridge; Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
H. C, Eldridge. Exercises and Drills: The 
Jolly Poppercorns, by Harriette Wilbur. Seven 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, by 
Clara J. Denton, Also un abundance of good songs 
and recitations. 25 cents. 








Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon ae 
Pieces and Plays for 
For All Ages of School Children SS ie 
The Book is made up as follows: = SSS 7 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. ie = 
Part [l—Recitations for Older Pupils, Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. zie 1/4 =a 7 
Part Ill—Acrostics. Part VI—Stories. 5) aa , 
The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever aK r 
assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and ANDRAS: t 
older pupils including all the old favorites and many /, A | b 
new poems. The arp and plays are bright and p 2) ‘ 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- l iy Bee ( 
tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the [ia ee AS 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there \ We 
is an abundance of material for very small children. a a 
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Little Thanksgiving Workers. Anaction song for 
one or more little girls. Describes the preparation 
for the annual feast day most effectively. A pleas- 
ing melody which little singers will relish. Not 
difficult. 25 cents. 

November’s Crown. A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Includes ‘“‘Thanksgiving 
in Brownie Land.’’ Easyto present, but brilliant 
and pleasing. For14girlsand boys. 15 cents, 

Pilgrim’s Dream, The. A new Thanksgiving enter- 
tainment. By Harriette Wilbur and Seymour 8. 
Tibbals. For any number of boys and girls, includ- 
ing a Pilgrim Father, Autumn and a bevy of Farmer 
Lads and Lasses, Songs, drills and recitations make 
up the program. Full directions for stagesettings, 
costumes, music and drills are given. 15 cents. 


Practical Recitations. By Amos M. Kellogg. For 
Children of thirteen years. Upward of seventy reci- 
tations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for 
grammar grades and ungraded schools, Longfellow, 
Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are 
among the contributors. Garfield’s hymn, ‘*The 
Reapers,” is here, and many other poems, humorous 
and patriotic or pathetic. Few of the poems exceed 
one pageinlength. They are easily understood by 
children, and there is something of educational value 
in every piece. 15 cents. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues, No. 1. Twenty-six 
original, humorous, pathetic and entertaining dia- 
logues of real merit. Nota dull dialogue in the col- 
lection and nearly every one points a moral, For 
intermediate and grammar grades and ungraded 
schools, 104pages. 25 cents. 





Surprise Drill Book, The, 
By Marie Irish—Fresh and 
novel drills and marches, 
with diagrams and full in- 
structions. Bell and Belle 
Drill; Burlesque Flower 
Drill; Clown Drill; Con- 
test of the Cans; Dolly’s 
Lesson; March and Motion 
Song; Elephant Drill; 
Father Goose’s Coaven- 
tion; Father Time’s Re- 
ception; Ghost March; 
Handkerchief Drill, Bur- 
lesque; Hayseed Drill; 
Heart or Star Drill; Jap- 
anese Lantern Drill; 
March of the Pinks; Rose 
Drill; Gun Drill; Holly 
Drill; Popcorn Drill; Marchofthe Pilgrims; Suy- 
gestions for Fancy Marching; Sunbonnet Drill; 
Wand Flag Driil; The Witches, Song and March. 
Allages and almost any number of children are 
provided forin this book, 25 cents, 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations. The best Eng- 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces for 
school and other entertainments. The best writers 
of poetry and prose are represented and the divers- 
ity of subjects givesexamples of almost every phase 
of emotion and passion. A splendid book from 
which to make selections for real elocutionary exer- 
cises, 122 separate selections. 196 pages. 25 cents, 

School Plays for Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt. Morethana score of the richest, spic 
iest,original dialogues for all grades,from primary to 
high school, and for mixed grades. No bother- 
some requirements. <A delightful collection, 30c., 

Thankful Bobby. A solo for a small boy? A de- 
lightful Thanksgiving number. Expressive words, 
alively melody, with range suited to a small boy’s 
voice, and an appropriate accompaniment. Bobby 
gives good reasons for being thankful—from a boy’s 
viewpoint. 25 cents, 

Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Richards. A complete exercise with recitations, 
songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school, 10c, 


Thanksgiving Entertainments For All Grades. 
Two complete programs for Thanksgiving with 
ample material, including music, for rendering 
them. Also Programsfor Library Day. Selected 
from Year’s Entertainments. Price 15c. 

Thanksgiving Songster, The. By Effie Louise 
Koogle. Songsof Thanksgiving time for old and 
young. Solos, duets and choruses; serious, sen- 
sible, pathetic and humorous. All phases of the 
season woven into mirthful and enchanting song, 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this 
character, 25 cents, 

The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A Thanksgiving play, including songs and drill. 48 
characters, Less may be used. A Merry Thanks- 
giving. By Nellie G. Mustain, Six characters, 
and children for singing. 10 cents. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker. Ifachild can talk there’s a 
piece to fit him, ‘The authors have had a large ex- 
perience in writing for the youngest of the little 
folks. In this book for the ‘‘Wee Ones” they are at 
their best. Over 150 bright pieces, prose and verse, 
ranginginlength from four lines to half a page, 
and all ofinterest for very young children. 15 cents. 

Train to Mauro, The. The station agent’s trouble 
with a talkative lady and her terrible child. Very 
popularand very comic, 10 cents, 

Turkey Drill, The—A nonsense comedy song drill 
for boys or young men; a suggestion of Thanks- 
giving Day. 15 cents. 

’Twas Thee! ’Twas Thou! and ThisI Avow! 
A Quaker contention, A delightful song. Very 
droll and quaint. For any occasion, Very popu- 
lar. Duet forsma!lboy and girl. Words and mu- 
sic by Effie Louise Koogle. 25 cents. 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises, The. 
Provides an abundance of choice new material in- 
cludingseveral dialogues for celebrating Thanksgiv- 
ingintheschoolroom. Practical, gratifying, sen- 
sible. 15 cents, 

Two Invitations, The. For Thanksgiving. <A jolly 
new operetta. Fun from beginning to end. The 
music is bright and catchy. Full of clever hits, 
Easy to give. For4d boys and 5 girls. 15 cents, 

Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A_ unique patriotic novelty, 
by £ftie Louise Koogle. Introduces camping scene, 
bright, new songs, spicy dialogue, ete. A pleasing fi- 
nale of national airs and beautiful tableaux, Any 
number boys and Uncle Sam. 15cents, 

Uncle Peter’s Visit to the School. Acomicdialogue 
for 2 male and 3 femalecharacters. 10 minutes, 5 cts. 

Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Harriette Wilbur. 
A patriotic march and drill for ten boys and ten 
girls. 15 cents, 

Waif’s Thanksgiving, The. Py Elizabeth F, Gup- 
till. An intensely pathetic little play ot unusual 
character. Of absorbing interest from start to finish. 
The appreciation of a lady of affluence shown some 
destitute newsboys for their sterling integrity leads 
to the recovery of her little son, who had been kid- 
napped and not drowned as she supposed. Forinter- 
mediate or mixed grades, 5 males and 4 females; 
more if desired. % hour, 25 cents, 

We Wouldn’t Say a Word, But ’Tis Quite 
Absurd. A ‘shocking state of affairs depicted. 
For ‘any number of Puritan boys and girls. A 
clever little song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises. 25 cents, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical 











Culture, Dayton, Ohio, Gen Xin rN] 
Schools, Yankee Doodle Hoy Shoals 


Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Geor- a 
gia,two drills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill—Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearlyex plained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25cents, ¢ 

Young Folks’ Entertainments. Rook, Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 
the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifteen years. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. 
cellent selection of recitations. 
teen years. 25c, 





Shoemaker. An ex- 
For children of fif- 


Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE., N. Y. 
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The Wagon of Writing 
(Continued from page 42) 


pencil holding, call to your side, say, 
eight or ten of the children at a time. 
Ask them to choose a word. Write the 
word lightly, with rhythmic motions, 
and write large, say one inch in height, 
to allow great freedom of swing and ex- 
aggerated arm motion. Draw attention 
to elbows, thumb, light lines, easy swing 
of the arm and all the details that de- 
mand consideration at the outset. Show 
all the children in turn. It will not take 
long. Dividing the class into four groups, 
it will take less than four minutes, and 
in return the children will have caught 
the first gleam of light as to the ‘‘why”’ 
and ‘‘wherefore’’ of all that will follow 
later. 

And now transfer the footlights to the 
front blackboard. Swing your arm 
around a bit, ‘‘winding it up,’’ then 
swing gracefully into a large retraced 
oval; from an oval into an ‘‘o,’’ from 
this into a word. Then forget, if you 
will, about the child’s lack of reason, 
and explain that, in order to write 
lightly, gracefully and rapidiy, we must 
teach the arm to obey, and train it by 
giving it proper exercises. The impres- 
sion received by the child, even though 
he should fail to follow the exact logic 
of your reasoning, is that these motions 
are really of some use; that they are 
not a thing apart from the writing he is 
anxious to begin, but are actually used 
in writing letters and words. 

The next day, since, perhaps, one or 
more of the children had eaten insuffi- 
cient breakfast the day before, or since, 
perhaps, a pretty bird had come near 
the schoolroom window, repeat the en- 
tire performance. 

Teacher friends, Iam exceedingly in 
earnest when I insist that a careful, in- 
telligent start in first grade writing is 
half the battle. Half, do I say? No, 
three-quarters. And having said this, I 
question if the battle is not entirely under 
control if such a start is made. 

Begin at once to cultivate the chil- 
dren’s taste in the matter of lines and 
color. Home training has doubtless led 
them to know that clean, dainty things 
are to be preferred to those dirty and 
untidy (albeit faces and blouses often 
belie this home training. Yet we know, 
Mothers, that you sent them forth fresh. 
We do not misjudge you). 

Ask of the second grade, or any grade, 
a set of papers written early in the 
school year. There will doubtless be 
many papers untidy, heavy and black. 
Hold the set up, one paper after the 
other, and ask the children to choose the 
lightest and ‘‘healthiest’’ looking writ- 
ing. Lead the class to be critical of 
color, arrangement and size. Usually 
small, cramped writing is also heavy and 
black. Circulate the papers. Ask those 
who hold ‘‘waste-basket papers’’ to 
stand; or ask those who think their pa- 
pers worthy of *‘ putting up on the wall’’ 
to stand. Focus their minds from the 
start on light, free, legible writing. 
‘hen show them, and tell them, not once 
but many times, that the way to get 
this writing is to take pains both with 
the position at the desk and with the 
pencil holding. 

Educators tell us to avoid placing be- 
fore the children examples of bad work; 
the kind of work we would not have 
them do. So, for along time I hesitated 
to show the children how not to write. 
Then one day, in a desperate crusade 
against black, cramped work, I sat at 
the desk, humped myself over, thrust 
down my thumb, and wrote small, very 
black, patched words—the resuit of such 
body position. I showed the children 
the paper. ‘hey would have none of it! 
Their tastes had passed the first stages, 
at least, of cultivation in regard to neat, 
swinging writing. And, Mr. Educator, 
I grant youl amamere writing super- 
visor and know little psychology-wise, 
but I must insist that showing the chil- 
dren how not to write did help. 

As for correlation,—mentioned some 
paragraphs back,—show that the oval is 
used in many letters, such as ‘‘a’’ and 
‘*q,’’ and that it constitutes the base of 
all connecting strokes. This can best be 
shown at the blackboard. - Write, for 
example, the word ‘‘rain’’ in letters five 
or six inches tall. Ask children to come 
to the blackboard and make ovals in the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


do you not see that you are linking other- 
wise meaningless exercises with actual 
writing? Take the push-and-pull exer- 
cise. Talk to the children about ‘‘back- 
bones,’’ or call each down stroke a sol- 
dier. Then write a word on the black- 
board and darken the down strokes. Use 
blue and red crayons, and with a few 
little touches and a good imagination, 
you. will have a squad (or maybe a pla- 
toon) of soldiers. Now show that these 
soldiers are really the down strokes in 
the push-and-pull exercise. Maybe if 
we do all this, and more, we will hear 
less of, ‘‘What’s it all for, anyway?’’ 

And now, since I have a feeling that 
my points may have been swallowed up 
by that dragon, verbosity, let me briefly 
recapitulate. 

Children in the first grade, particu- 
larly, see no connection between arm 
movement exercises and actual writing, 
unless it is pointed out to them. It fol- 
lows that there can be little interest 
shown in these exercises, for the chil- 
dren are anxious to make a beginning in 
writing. Therefore we must both ex- 
plain and show the connection, fully and 
freely, at our desk, at the blackboard and 
at the seats of the children. 

As for position, having led the chil- 
dren to choose wisely between small, 
black, cramped writing and large, light, 
legible work, we must show them that 
correct body position and pencil holding 
bring about the attractive work, while 
incorrect pencil holding and poor posi- 
tion, with the weight thrown over the 
desk and hand, lead to the kind of work 
they so readily learn to reject as un- 
desirable. 


Utilizing Waste Material 
(Continued from page 64) 


I have always kept a large box of 
toothpicks on hand. They are not only 
useful for stick laying, but are an inval- 
uable help in counting. With the aid of 
afew rubber bands, toothpicks make the 
learning of the orders of tens, hundreds 
and thousands simple and interesting. 

We made toy money from colored 
bristol board, using coins for patterns 
and making each denomination a differ- 
ent color. Then the value of each piece 
was marked on it. 

Common wrapping paper was brought 
and used for paper cutting, May baskets, 
charts, maps, rulers; for teaching paper- 
ing and painting; for drawings, envel- 
opes, portfolios,and for many other things. 
Tissue paper left over from Christmas 
time was useful for transfer patterns of 
various kinds, especially map outlines. 

We used corn husks for braiding mats, 
and long marsh grass in place of raffia. 
Rag rugs for the doll-house were made 
from left overs from mother’s piece-bag. 

But the makeshift with which I was 
most pleased, I think, was our kinder- 
garten table, which we made from a 
very large stout table which had served 
as teacher's desk for two or three gen- 
erations. ‘The legs were sawed off to a 
convenient height. Then we had a tinner 
line one 6f the large drawers with zinc, 
thus making a small but very useful 
sand-table, which could be shoved out 
of the way when not in use. 

\ 


Big Results from Small Savings 


Herbert C. Hoover, United States Food 
Commissioner, in his campaign for con- 
servation of food and prevention of 
waste, has issued a bulletin of instruc- 
tions to housewives, in regard to the sav- 
ing of various articles, and in this gives 
some very startling and interesting fig- 
ures. Some of these are as follows: 

If each person weekly saves one pound 
of wheat flour, it means 150,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat for the Allies. 

One ounce of meat less each day per 
person means an additional supply equal 
to 2,200,000 cattle. 

One-third ounce less per day of ani- 
mal fat means 375,000 tons saved yearly. 
One ounce of sugar for each person 
daily means 1,100,000 tons for the year. 
Let your pupils figure out some of 
these problems and see if they reach ap- 
proximate results, using a population of 
100,000,000 as a basis. 





The onward march of the human race 
requires that the heights around it should 
be ablaze with noble and enduring les- 


schools. 


WONT S hig FUE 





The Uses of Jell-O 


In several thousand domestic science schools in 
this country girls and young women are being 


taught the fundamental principles of cooking, 
hygiene, cleanliness, and many of the household 
duties. Pupils in these schools are not only get- 


ting knowledge of food values but are learning 
how to prepare economically food that is nourishing and strengthening. 





{ { y, ii i) 
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The making and serving of Jell-O is given much attention in most of the 


The economy of ‘‘the Jell-O way’’ has been definitely established. 


As for the rest, teachers and scholars admit that while 


the dietary, 


Chocolate. 


enclosing Jell-O inside 


CSE 


general store. 


they have 


The flavors are pure fruit flavors, and the full 
of the flavors is preserved by the air-tight waxed-paper bays 


the cartons. 


they have discovered that Jell-O is a power for good in 
been completely captivated by 


the process—the ease with which the most delightful results 
are produced. 

Professional nurses and dietitians have lung recognized 
the value of Jell-O in the sick-room and hospital dietary, 
and it is strongly recommended to them in ‘Practical 
Dietetics,’’ the nurses’ text-book. 

Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Straw 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, 


streneth 


The price is 10 cents a package at any grover’s or any 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel 


with the Red Plug. 
Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 
ortan. 50c, attached—all Dealers, 


Tally-ho quality sent for 30c (elsewhere 50c) 


2 Packs Playing Cards spring Step, 100 Federal Street, 


ed 


Boston. 





THE 

FERED PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 





“HEAVEN AND HELL” 














The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG the renowned theolo- | 


gian, philosopher and scientist. Cc. | 
Big 632 page book treating of ae 
the Life after Death, sent with- eos 
out further cost or obligation on receipt of | 
10¢. Write for complete list of-publications. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 33, 8 West 29th Street, New York 








A 


~ Comies, Cartoons, Com- 
- mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating, Pas- 


@ tel and Crayon Portraits. 
’ > By Mail or Loeal Classes, 
10 LESSONS FREE 
Write for Art Book. 








SSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 29A Flatiron Building, New York | 

















enaeag hetween the letters. Jn thie wav 


sons of conrage.—Victor Huao. 


srentnith 


- | 
, Moles Disappear | 
Without Disfigurement or Pain H | 
SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy per- = | 
manently dries up Moles and other 
growths. Leaves no scar, Safe, pain- = | 
less, nofailure. Send for free booklet 
giving full particulars, Address 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. : | 





Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 


Comgensee. magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black 
heads; strengthen sagging facial muscles—hav: 
comfortable feet, all thru following the simpli 
directions of 
Susanna Cocroft’s 
Physical Culture 


Jor Face, Neck, 
Scalp and Feet, 

Thousands have 
done so. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results, 

Send postal forlatest 
free Booklet contain- 
ing many beauty hints 
and all. about the 
wonderful work ac- 
complished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 5, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s Phys, Culture Course) 























"2 Perth Amboy, 
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a trerein ee 


‘4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


a Volcanoes to Order 


Mr. Edison’ 5 LPhonsaranis | A very good imitation of a voleano for 
illustrating that subject in the geography 
class may be made as follows: 

Heap up dirt in the yard as high as 
desired. Make a crater in the top about 
six to ten inches deep and two inches in 
diameter. The dirt should not be too 

+e wet. 
Free Triaf Put a little thoroughly dry sand in the 

Sin! enn seep doen : Ne crater, mix two parts granulated sugar 

new Edison— SSS SESE and one part dry sand and fill hole (or 


this now 


great phonogrape with <= = crater) half full, put a half-inch of the 


reat phonograph witht ae 

nd stylus—and yor 4 

of records, too, for only 81. iene the ~ pure sand over the mixture. 

balance at rate of oniye few cents. day, Try the New Edison . 

{n your own home before you decide to buy, Send no money Throw in about a half ounce of pure 

down, Watertain your friends wi weer ea vorite records, “ > e Ms 

Write Today tatu lew Edison Book, oeeaess muriatic acid. It should send up flame, 
harps and sores he. No obligations smoke and cinders several feet high, 

and ‘‘lava’’ will run over the top of the 


cone. 
I once had the pupils cover and 
School Teachers hence conceal! an unsightly stump by 
means of the ‘‘voleano.’’ It was easier 


and Normal School Students : : 
wanted east of the Mississippi, | | than removing the stump, and was an 
to solicit and take orders for interesting lesson several times each 


Great Valley Mills Whole Wheat | session. At other times it was the 


























Flour, Whole Grain Flours and Cereals. Important : : ‘6 
hes alth reason for use, Contain all the rich, bone- product of the labor of the Mound 
forming, nerve-nourishing, ene gy rcp — Builders. 
ments necessary for perfect health, which are remove Toaa . ” * 
in modern adh of milling. A splendid opportunity Teachers cannot use too much object 
for energetic workers, Apply by letter. method’’ to suit me—at least, they do 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, PAOLI, PA.| | not as arule use enough. In that one 
(MILLERS FOR 208 YEARS) experiment there may be a correlation 
of geography, history, geology, chem- 








istry and drawing.—N. R. Baker. 









It is faith in something and enthusi- 
asm for something that makes a life 
worth looking at.—Holmes. 


tor selling 15 packages Christmas novelties 
ut lets. a package. Rifle first class in every 
way. When sold return our $1.50 and we send rifle. 








BLUINE MFG, CO., 196 Mill St., Concord Ject,, Mass. 
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An Incentive to Better Work 








i Sunshine Lamp 
By Lillian B. Miller 390 Candle Power ff Hilsin 





f “To Try In Your Owr Home 

I am a rural teacher with grades from Turns night into dey. | Gi dives better light 

one to seven. It was impossible to give one-tenth the cost. For. ‘Homes, oo 
each grade the attention they needed, Ss, rches. child can carry i 
. ; Makes its light — omenen a1 .. 

and I found that the children were being | wick. No chim Na No 


satisfied with passing grades only. I COSTS 1 1 CENT. A NIGHT 


looked about for some means of arops- We want one person in each locality to whom Y 


ing in them. a desire to do better work | feccfour SPECIAL FREE TRIALOFFER. 
and at last hit upon the following plan. rite today. AGENTS WANTED. 


I tacked up on the wall a piece of card-| 49 Pectery Biden Kansas City, Mo. 





board which I divided into two parts by 


a heavy black line. In each part Iruled| NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


as many spaces as there were remaining —Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
“ Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 


school weeks. I then divided the school 


into two parts, Division No. I and Di- 
day and_ night. 


vision No. II, dividing each grade when " They are ‘perfectly com- 
possible so as to make the two equal in ; fortable. No one sees 
them. WritemeandI 


the amount of work done. The number Be / willtei youn true story. how Medicated Ear Brn 


I got deaf ten iid I make you Pat. Nov. 8,1 


of 100’s in spelling and arithmetic is MA, hear. Addre 
carefully recorded on the calendar as 


soon as the papers are corrected. Atthe 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


GEO. P.WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (lt ) 














end of the term, the division having the 


less number of 100’s will give a party at STRAIGHTEN (0) 0) ae KO) ey 


the schoolhouse and invite the other di- ; ENNIBYE THAT BUNION 


vision. The children are intensely inter- 


ested in this race, and every morning ACHFELDT’S 
there is a regular stampede to the cal- Perfection Toe Spring 
endar to see which class is ahead in the Worn at night, with auxiliary 


| Removes the Actual Cause. 
of the enlarged joint and bunior. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. Send outline of foot. 

se my jmproved —- Support 


or we c: 
Full particulars and radvice Sree 
in plain envelope. 


preceding day’s work, and I often hear 
members of one division pleading with 
one of their number to do his or her best 
work that day. This plan has succeeded 
in bringing up grades and the attend- 
ance is much improved over what it was 
in the past. 





MAREBRIDGE BUILDING 
















M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist Estab. Dol 
Dept. H. I. 1328 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 
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Popular and Inexpensive 





The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


—_—==>, 93 Songs With Words and Music 
aera | Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


THE BLUE BOOK 
I Postage ic percopy extra. 12 0rmorecopiessent 
— TE SONGS prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


§ ie 1S is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Overtwo million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal ob- 
ject in publishing this inexpensive book is to 
make it possible for every pupil in every school 
to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be 
using, You need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the 
reason that it contains many desirable selections not found 




















PBL LD BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, in any other one book and the cost is so small that the 
Dansville, N. Y. | question of “How to get them” Cannot possibly bea barrier. 
The excellence of the songs contained in this book Will be 





immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents 
printed below. A History of many of the songs is given which feature adds greatly to the in- 
terest and he sIpfulness of the book 

The size of the book is 534 x 834 “inches, It is well printed on good paper and is bound in 
strong enameled covers, 

A specimen copy (sent postpaid for 6 cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value 


PAPA P PA FO OFF GH OOF OOeeb4be sees eee + 
ttt eseeeeeeoos TOPLAS SSeS PPP Peee LCL SCE PPLESS OL POLL P OEP ESLOPOHEUGOFOHH ELE PEHEPOSOSOSOO FF SEESFOEE+OboOEoSS 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 











which is offered in this book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy aiid the 
very low price makes this possible. T ite teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or more 
copies Cau obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 

All Together Good Night,’ Ladies Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
America Hail, Columbia Old Black Joe 

America, the, Beautiful Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home 

Annie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Auld Lang Syne ifeart Bowed Down, The Onward, Christian’ Soldiers 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The lloly, Holy, Holy Quilting Party, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet Home : Robin Adair 

Bell Doth Toll, The : Hop, Hop, Hop Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds lfow Cau L Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 

Blue Bells of Scotland, ‘The in the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Blue- Eyed Mary If You Havea Pleasant Thought sSoldier’s Farewell, The 

Bull-Dog, The — ; I ‘Think, When I Read Song of a Thousand Years 
Cana Little Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Stars of the Summer Night 
Catch the Sunshine Jingle, Bells Star Spangled Banner, The 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Juanita Sweet and Low | 
Christmas Carol ; Just Before the Battle, Mother There’s Music in the Air | 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Ixathleen Mavourneen Those Evening Bells | 
Come, Thou Almighty King Kind Words Can Never Die ‘To and Fro 
Come W ith Thy Lute last Rose of Summer, ‘The ‘To the Friends We Love 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Cousin Jedediah Lilly Dale Twinkle, Little Star 

Darling Nelly Gray Long, Long Ago Uncle Ned 

Dearest Spot, The Lord, Dismiss Us Vv. t Chair, T! 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Love’s Old Sweet Song siya oeeditend 

Dixte Land Loving Kindness Watch on the Rhine 

Evening Bell, The Marseillaise Hymn We're All Noddin’ 

Farmer, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground We're Tenting To-night 

Flag of the Free Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched 
God Be With You 'Till We Meet = My Maryland Their Flocks 

Again , . My Old Kentucky Home Work, for the Night is Coming 
Good Morning to You Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle | 





Song Books for Schools 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


128 Pages—Over 160 Selections 


The Gan ook ‘ This mers song aes has pa published to supply -y demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
| NY Ong mms } tis much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 
It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow popee covers of good! wearing qualities, 
The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue 
k of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition : 


Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Bees, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, Christmas 
Carol, A Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College 
Days, A Commencement Hymn, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part 
Round), Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, 
Lena Darling, Gone are the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Hallelujah 
Chorus, God Bless Our Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches On- 
ward, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, 
Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. 
‘ Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, 
HF A ‘OweaP ob, Co., Dansville, N.Y. Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loc h 
: Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, "March of the Men of Harlech, 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller 
of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, 
‘Thank We All, Our God, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for 
Peace, The Rainy Day, Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through 
Another Week, Sailing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, ‘Softly Now the Light of Day, Sound the Loud Tim- 
brel, Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three 
Blind Mice, Try, Try Again, Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, ‘Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie, The Whip-pvor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 
PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, $10. 00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 











9 By T. B. Weaver, A new and choice collection of Songs for 
Weaver Ss School Songs opening and closing of schools, special days and general school 
use, Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver’s-own school before it 
was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every song is usable, Price, 15c. 
$1.50 per dozen. 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses Pon's new sone 


cellent selections for general use, also for special days, Words are sensible and full of life while 
the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 64 pages. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


A gy of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 

Patriotic Songs songs. The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,’’ “‘Col- 

umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,”’ ‘ ‘Dixie Land,” “Home, Sweet Home,” 

“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 

kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10c, $1.00 per dozen. 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
Happy Days pages of “Gems of Thought’’ and Responsive Scripture 
Readings, 64 pages in all. Every song has been tried and found good and 
singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 
book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School 
House on the Hill; When All the Singers Get 
Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain 
Home,” ete, It pleases wherever used. Shaped 
notes, Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15c. 
$1.50 per dozen, 

Seventy-two 
Steele’s Primary Songs ovrnine songs 
for little ones, among them “Coasting Son., 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; Seven 
Times One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town; 
_ Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
here Was a Little Man; "Tom, The Piper’ 8 Son 

— and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Beak the books you want to 
enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 





SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - DANSVILLE,N. Y. 
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aking Histo oncrete 
M ng vai Cc THE STORY 
(Continued from page 49) s 


Each child made a cabin, and each child 
made a certain number of stakes, and 
as two cabins were put together for the 
blockhouses on the corners we i wit Mad 2 : ako ala non an 
cabin was used. It was made from light- 7 ae ae) Yee 
weight cardboard, heavy enough to hold, = / Ceaning tower | a a 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 






































pp bg bor and yet not too thick to cut with scis- tee Venetian street_ Sof Pisd- Hadrian's tomb 

a ee sors. Clothespins dressed to represent 

is stealing from her the Indians were placed outside the fort and TALY. ‘Open my heart,’’ wrote are so compelling that even those 
hat. charpp of sizthoo beauty. those dressed to represent pioneers on |} Robert Browning, ‘‘and you will see, who have never visited it but who 
dag colitis cites cece the inside. The gates were made to|] graved inside of it, Italy.’’ There read about it can feel its thrill. It is 

masks, plasters, straps, vi- swing by pasting strips of paper to fence |] is probably no other country to- the Mecca toward which many a 

peer we) or oe Saeene the lock | | and gate. The cattle, fenced jn on one |] ward which the hearts of the people  traveler’s thoughts turn, and the oft- 

of age from her countenance: I wort eves | | Side of the stockade, may be made of || of other lands turn so affectionately quoted ‘‘See Naples and die,’’ might 
ad woman, young or middle aged, whohasa single | Clay. They can be made during a draw- |} as toward this peninsula of the blue well be “See Italy and die,”’ so truly 
. ' “ to know about my | Ing ment alpen = the best |] Mediterranean. It has given to the is it the land of the beauty-loving 
nc. Ex s | animals chosen for the stockade. world so much beauty, and holds _ tourist. 
a which jeauty and ee and || -.2fe hominy blocks were made by || in trust so much more in its galleries, What the Map Shows. Its position 

wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to | | fourth grade children in connection with | | museums and churches; its blue sky is peculiarly favorable. Comprising 


scrawny ae lift up eaqeine comese of the | pioneer history. As you see, they were|] and blue waters and bright sunlight the central of the three great penin- 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. | | | 4 simple device for pounding corn. It! } breathe so much of the joy of life; sulas which extend southward from 


will explain all this t ho will wri | : ° Ange ae ; : 
tome. J will how Ehowr tle anbeutes dolly erith | will be noticed from the picture that one | | jts historic and religious associations Europe, it has about it, on all sides 

















































oe le facial exercises will work wonders. | is much more skilfully made than the . ee 
This information is free to al] who ask for it. other. The best one was made with the Related Subjects. **Attractive Panel heading and intro- 
Results Guaranteed help of the boy’s father, and the other Fly tag. oe ductory paragraph of ‘‘The Story of || 
I absolutely guarantee wate Sapte ' was made entirely without help. It] § contain much in- | /taly,’’ as givenin THE WORLD BOOK. { 
need be heappointed, I offer the exercises at } Shows crudeness and for that reason I forma ti on on the %. | 
Maat Free Book out olaoeeaieenvek es | like it, You will notice that it has many |] sec. Ta: Note How : | 
it will tell you just what to do to bring back | ™orecharacteristics of the early pioneer. |f , 4.4 a | 
firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and | ‘The spool served the purpose just as | § Bari The World Book Wav 
smoothness and beauty to theskin. Writetoday. | wel] as the carefully carved cylinder. | | Bologna - , 
st . KATHRYN MURRAY The forked stake is very typical of the | J Cashari invests school subjects with the “human 
es Suite 1042 Garland Bldg., _Chicago, Ill. | | ingenuity of the pioneer, and the block | § Florence interest” touch. 4 | 
was rudely carved out with a knife, just |] Genoa How it not only gives information but COMPARATIVE AREAS 
reee : 5 as one might imagine the pioneer would phe ee creates a desire for further information. Italy, including its is- 
ES Time Tm Tm | rudely carve out the stump with his ax. |} Lucca How it correlates kindred topics suiben of tenithrys Nevete 
Did this work not help the child to see | { Messina through lists of Related Subjects viven 2° 119.60 square miles 
! Prove It At My Expense the ingenuity his ancestor needed to ell with cask epentant ‘onticl-wann “absolutely new feature 
%, use? Naples : c “% c : ave J ; oe . 
moproveltie son ant have done for We got some surprisingly good car- pees rot! gon, SA He a on hasan through 
57,532, others in the last six months. toons in the seventh and eighth grades alermo graphic illustrations, location and comparative area maps, 
re t h " th + ful © . . ‘i 2 : Pope say a 
Femody for unions ever mado and 1 The papers are full of cartoons now-a- |} pack Another new and striking feature. 
want youtolet mesend you @ treat- . : ° . 
, ecly at ae days, and if the children need ideas for |] Pisa _ x 
dom eave how matt sowed led cures, their own cartoons they study those in mee How The W orld Book Differ S 
outsuccess— don'tcarehow disgusted the newspapers more carefully, that | § syracuse It is not a ‘‘one-man”’ publication. It is the creation of 
tried my remedy and { have euch they may — their hidden meanings. —— 250 of America’s foremost educators, authors and scientists 
Ne ee an ab- If - child — make a cartoon on a given Venice prepared under. the editorship of Dr. M. V. O'SHEA, De- 
folutely FREE. Itisawonderful yet @ | Period in history, it is a pretty good | § Verona partment of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
simple home remedy which relieves # | proof that he understands the spirit and | J Vicenza Si istic iniiiianiaieiiates thoritative informati bbed 
xGmoves thocause of the bunion and § | sentiment of that time. Another good|}| DIVISIONS Pas ne the—->  ndgemtana yin oaee er heagpa hr americas iy Sat po: 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— way to emphasize the ‘‘doing’’ idea is Etruria ° — and superfluities, on every imaginable 
atium subject. 


all this while you are wearing tighter 2 ' . 
a shoes than ever. Just send sour name to do things instead of talking about | J Lombardy sien) pes: a ak eons 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. them, or, rather, in addition to talking || Monaco t iscusses in a practical, usable way, ev ery phase of 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3558 W. 26th St. Chioage # | about them. When we teach the “‘ Dec- a i the latest methods and tendencies in education in a re- 
a | laration of Independence” we hold a|] Sardinia, Kingzdomof | Markable twenty-seven-page article entitled ‘‘The Story of 
meeting in the form of a Constitutional | | Sicilies, ‘Kingdom of | Education.’’ and through more than 280 related educa- 







































‘ the Two tional topics. 
TY W SAVE FROM espe and — pe grag rb ane -a aan aioe’ i —_ eee 
$25 to $75 or the passage of a bill in Congress, ISLANDS t furnishes concrete information on every subject of the 
: | the class becomes the Senate or House | J «..rict under Article | @lementary and high school curriculum, offering a working 
Up-to-date machines of standard " and we pass the bill as nearly as possible ISLAND basis for every recitation through outlines, questions 
ooh, Geeta Si; ently Ge ¥ |in the manner of our representatives. | | LEADING and plans. 

2 sé s ” ° ° e > - 
Lt a Thus by ‘‘doing,’’ the work becomes a = PRODUCTS It provides a comprehensive review of the geography of 
$ feMictent service through Branch Stores part of us. Marble each continent through its exceptional and entirely new 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. — — eight-page series of maps prepared and employed exclu- 

American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. : : pa sively for THE WORLD BOOK. 

oma ; Language in the Makin pa ial f 
guag 4 Wine It gives suggestive programs and material for celebrating 
(Continued from page 50) MOUNTAINS all school and national holidays, and supplies topics for 
wn ' ; a supplementary study for every day in the year through its 
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| room, This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being i 
the addition of many new titles each year. 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from A‘sop 
*28 More Fables from Afsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
“140 Nursery Tales— 7Zaylor 
“288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Milicr 
“31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*1o4 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—A/aguire 
*230 Rhyme aud Jingle Reader for 
Begiuuers 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylo 
*324 Stories from Grimm—7aylo 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rez/e 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rerster 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—J/ayne 
“jo Wings and Stings—Hali/ax 
*41 Story of Wool —AMayne 
“42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe May flower—J/cCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aeiter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Aezter 
Literature 
‘72 Bow-Wow and 
*152 Child’s Garden 
Slevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Slory of the Christ Child 
*.62 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Sm7ih 


Mew-Mew 
of Verses— 


4208 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Syiith 

4269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Swrth 

‘270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smwith 


4290 Fuzz in Japan ~A Child-Life 
Reader—.VMaguire 
THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

10 Pussimn Boots and Cinderella 
‘17 Greek Myths—Alingensmtth 
“48 Nature Myths—A/seical/ 

*so Reynard the Fox—/vrsZ 
*ie2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
“146 Sieeping Beauty aud Other 
Stories 
74 Sun Myths—Acizicr 


1 
175 Norse Legends, Il—Acizicr 

176 Norse Legends, Il—Aviter 

*tc7 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—A/cCahe 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
*si Slory of Flax--Alayune 
*s2 Story of Glass—/anson 
*s3 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—A/ayne 
*133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hoard—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hboard—Part II, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
‘4 Story of Washington—Avei/er 
7 Story of Longtellow—A/cCa he 
‘or Story of the Pilgrims—fowess 
“44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
*s4 Story of Columbus—J/cCa be 
55 Story of Whittier—A/c Cade 
57 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—Aush 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Pariy 
‘oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—/cFee 
“64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Sakes 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 


the 





| 








*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—M/cCade 
“*6g Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—JA/cCade 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
“164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Vos. 764, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axron 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Arown 


Alice and 


rinted, with strong attractive 
yths, Nature, Biography, H 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles, 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, 


*256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
| *oa Story of Sugar—Retler 
| -*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Srown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
| *280 Making of the World—Herndon 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 


*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
| “16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
“97 Story ofthe Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
lol Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AMcCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Aush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne e 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 


{| | | The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, 
4 It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
ge number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intim 


Each book has 32 or more 
aper covers. 
story, Geography, Indus- 


It contains, 
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The Instructor Literature Series| 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


for all grades in the school. 
in addition to many standard 
ately the needs of the school- 
mproved and strengthened by 
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*246 What I Saw in Japan—G>ifis 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II, Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighion 
“209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
“224 Story of William ‘ell—HaJ/ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Aush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Aausketi 





on this page. 


Thrift Stories. No. 277. 
Mars and Its Mysteries. 


*Little Lame Prince. 





The following new titles hav 


No. 278. Latimer J. Wilson. 
*Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation. 
No. 159. Dinah Maria Muloch. 

Little Stories of Discovery. No. 219. Rena Isabelle Halsey. 
All the books listed on this page 5 cents per copy in strong paper covers. 
by an asterisk (*) are supplied also in limp cloth covers, extra strong and durable, at 10c per copy. 


Benjamin Franklin and Others. 


No. 270. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


e recently been added to the list which appears complete 
Other new titles in course of preparation. 
Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn. No. 261. Henry W. Longfellow. 
*At the Back of the North Wind. No. 250. George Macdonald. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star and Other Stories.: No. 226. Charles Dickens. 
(Grade 7.) 

Laura Rountree Smith. 
(Grade 4.) 


(Grade 7.) 
(Grade 5. ) 

(Grade 6. ) 
(Grade 6.) 


(Grade 2. ) 


(Grade 5.) 
The titles indicated 








‘1a4 Conquests of Little Plant People 
130 Peeps into Bird Nooks- I—Mcfve 
ist Stories of the Stars—Mclve 

"205 Kyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants 

History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Re7zter : 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*og A Little New England Viking 
*s1 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
$2 Story of Daniel Boone—Aezter 
*83 Story of Printing—Af-Cabe 
*S4 Story of David Crockett—Aeztler 
*S5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—/avris 

*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Edison )—/arzs 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 

Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 

*g1 Story of Kugene Field—AfcCabe 

178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Aakes ' 

*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

*207 Famous Artists—IIl—Reynolds 

and Murillo— Cranston 

*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 

*248 Makers of European History 

Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 


111 Water Babies (Abridged) 
Aingsicy 
“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock 

171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*i73 Tara of the Teuts—Grimes 

195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

‘201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cavi oll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


! 
| 


| 


“185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcive 
219 Little Stories of Discovery 
—Halsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Lush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*§8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewrs 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
"184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
“156 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxron 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
“tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFre 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
Geography 
*114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


* 


the Golden River 


“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





509 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—JMcFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 


520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 


523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/cars 
*528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*530 Story of Peunsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utali— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
5417 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
mM. 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Bvown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, ‘he 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
161 ‘The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
“211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘he Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 


and 








| 


to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly 
for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. 


226 A Child's Dream of a Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Beny, Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazitlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump—AHawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley aud 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchaut 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
“149 Man Without a Country, ‘The 
—Hale 
“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 





213 Poems of ‘Thomas ‘Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 


Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
I1I—Grammar—Faxron 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
“239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II : 
*241 Story 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Agneid — Church 
(Cond,) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Herlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo— Hugo 
254 Storyof*The Talisman’ (Scott) 
—Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Heilig¢ 
261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 
Nature 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—IJVilson 
*279 ‘The True Story of the Maun in 
the Moon—W1/son 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
“17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson + 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*19g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Airust 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Golds mith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selectionus 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the 
CantoI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jefler- 
son Oration—I/lebster f 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Syvron + 


of the Iiad — Church 


Lake— 


aud Other 


#154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
*158 Washinugton’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
aud selected poems—/.ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—faron 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with tntvoduction or explan- 
atlory notes, 


per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 
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October 1917 


“Civics—Third Grade” 
(Continued from page 28) 


popular at parties) imposed a half-hour 
of hard labor at scrubbing the schoolroom 
floor upon some tall, disorderly youth, 
who hung his handsome head under the 
plea of guilty, a non-judicial twinkle of 
the eyes on the bench would meet a re- 
luctant twitching of the lips of the pris- 
oner. 

Jane Bryant soon began to utilize the 
drawing period for instruction in print- 
ing. It required accurate ruler work and 
was not easy. Many a damp brow was 
mopped before the required eighths of 
inches were dotted into their required 
places. Fortified by a certain paragraph 
in ‘‘Arithmetic—Third Grade’’ dealing 
with measurements, and another con- 
cerned with approaching fractions, Jane 
Bryant persevered. Presently there 
emerged from a maze of light, correct 
lines on white drawing paper beautiful 
old English script. There were two rows: 
the first, ‘‘City of Hopewell;’’ the sec- 
ond, ‘‘Civies.’’ At the bottom, in one- 
eighth inch letters, appeared the name 
of the pupil, in square lettering first, but 
later elaborated in any way the pupil 





fancied. A little work with water-colors, | 


a careful erasing, and the sheet became 
a note-book cover lettered in light blue 
with a fine edge of darker ink. When 
the ruled paper was inside, the completed 
book was tied with gold cord, thus using 
the Hopewell blue and gold.. The Hope- 
well motto on the first page furnished a 
penmanship exercise, and the books were 
ready for use. 

Now, up to this time the page anda 
half marked ‘*Civics—Third Grade’’ had 
been ignored. The children had never 
heard of it. Their first acquaintance 
with the word civics had been the print- 
ing of it, on their notebooks. ‘The fol- 
lowing morning, however, Jane Bryant 
disappeared and the civics teacher came. 
You see, Jane Bryant wasn’t to teach 
civics herself. It was her duty to get 
the children ready for it. ‘lhe civics 
teacher was short and spectacled. She 
wore a pencil over each ear and she was 
an owl for wisdom. The content of the 
outline marked ‘‘Civics—Third Grade’’ 
was as plainasA BCtoher. She knew 
exactly what they had to learn, and just 
how much of it they had to learn that 
day. The children, who knew her by 
reputation, felt rather doubtful. Some 
of them resigned themselves to being 
‘‘kept in,’’ but they opened their note- 
books obediently and began to write 
what she told them to. .As they wrote, 
they seemed a little surprised. The 
doubtfulness vanished. Confidence took 
its place, shy at first, but growing bolder. 
Soon they wrote assuredly. Sometimes 
she stopped and explained to them, but 
oftener she asked them to explain to 
her. Her words were familiar. She be- 
gan with a question, ‘‘Why do we have 
order in the schoolroom?’’ Having made 
their laws and elected policemen to en- 
force them, the children found this easy 
to answer. She broadened her subject. 
They were much interested in the Con- 
gressional method of passing laws as com- 
pared with their own. Congress was ex- 
plained in terms of their council. The 
Constitution resembled theircharter. It 
was easy. Other lectures included such 
things as the qualifications and duties of 
citizenship. The little citizens found 
civics an absorbing subject. Their ho- 
rizon began to retreat. Being an infini- 
tesimal fragment of a state was much 
bigger than being a member of council 
in Hopewell. Being a citizen of a glo- 
rious country like ours was a splendid 
possibility. Being acitizenof the great, 
marvelous world stretched their little 
imaginations to the utmost. Through 
this they could claim kinship with hu- 
manity everywhere, even of the South 
Sea Islands. This was even more than 
‘**Civics—Third Grade’”’ hoped to teach. 


To a Child 





Small service is true service while it 


lasts, 


Of humblest friends, bright creature! 


scorn not one. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the 
the sun. 





Sunny people make cloudy days seem 


short. 


lingering dewdrop from 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
How to Make Scenery 


(Continued from page 57) 


cost did not exceed three dollars. 
strung a wire along the back of the 
stage and used about four dozen safety 
pins to_ hold the curtain in place on the 
wire. Wings were made on wires also | 
and decorated to match. Of course this | 
scenery is not permanent and should not | 
be used for rehearsals, but it can be made 
— with varnish or an ‘‘affixa- | 
ive.”’ 

I believe that the wrong side of oil- | 
cloth is the only successful sort of can- | 
vas for chalk. The oiled surface keeps | 
the chalk from going on through, and 
makes it just stiff enough to keep its | 
shape. The white chalk used first is 
merely a filler for the cloth, and makes 
the colors blend more easily. | 

Every school has some one with enough | 
artistic ability to work up pretty and ef- | 
fective scenes of a very simple type. | 
The children were very proud of this and | 
really did most of the work. 


The Story of Columbus 
(Continued from page 58) 


are too great for us to consider. 
country is very poor just now. 

Col.—Your decision makes it unneces- 
sary for me to stay longer. (Bow and 
exit.) 

First Adviser—I understand that Co- 
lumbus is going to France. 

Second Adv.—Why give France this 
chance? Why not keep it for our own 
country? 

Queen—Call him back. (Messenger 
leaves to recall Columbus. Columbus | 
enters and bows. ) 

Col.—I am ready to hear what you | 
have to say. | 

Queen—If it is necessary, I am will- | 
ing to pawn my jewels to procure the | 
money for this voyage. 

Advisers—Long live the Queen! 

Queen—How many ships and men shall 
you need? 

Col.—Three ships; and they will re- 
quire about one hundred twenty men. 

King—Go make your arrangements. 
Call on us whenever you need us. 

All—May the efforts of Columbus be 
crowned with success! 

Col. —I thank you for your help and for 
your encouraging words. (Bows and | 
exit. ) 


Our 


| 











Facial Exercises 
The Latest ‘Word in Beauty Culture 


T WAS the dream of renewing his lost youth that 

called over seas the staunch old cavalier Ponce de 
Leon, and it is the ptrsuit of beauty which has 
been the zgzzs fatuus of women since history be- 
gan, Through all the ages, woman in her search 
for beauty has eagerly grasped every artificial 
means within her knowledge, only to find them 
valueless, excepting perhaps for a temporary en- 
hancement of her charms. 

Facial Beauty Culture, the system of beauti- 
fying the face and neck by exercises, is a very re- 
cent development. About fourteen years ago 
Kathryn Murray, of Chicago, after fully demon- 
strating its possibilities in her own case, undertook 
the experiment of teaching this new science to a 
few of her friends. She quickly learned that every 
particular exercise always produces the same par- 
ticular effect. This is one of Nature’s simplest 
laws, but the difficult thing to do was to put into 
brief and_understandable language instructions by 
which others could do her facial exercises correctly 
and arrive at those same much-desired results, 

At first all her instruction was given in her own 
studio, but the knowledge of her good work spread 
and so many demands came from out of town 
women for her work that she finally prepared a 
complete correspondence course with every exercise 
described in detail and illustrated so that every 
woman could readily understand just what to do, 

A woman’s mirror .has much to do with either 
making or marring the day for her. When it shows 
a face that has lost its contour and is full of lines, 
she turns from it disheartened and discouraged, 
With the advent of facial exercise this same woman 
may look in the same mirror and see a face with a 
fresh youthful complexion, free from care-worn 
lines, and a restored contour, 

This wonderful new science is an accepted fact, 
and thousands of women to-day, among them some 
of the most prominent women in the world, are 
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Follow The American Troops in France 


HE photograph above is a reproduction of the most complete single map of 
the Western Front ever published. It is 28 x 36 inches in size, but folds into 
a convenient cover, 5%x 7% inches, just right to be carried conveniently in 
the pocket for frequent consultation. It is printed on excellent paper, and can be 
had mounted on cloth, if desired, at slight extra cost. 
Most existing maps of the Western Front are valueless because they are not in- 
dexed, or because they do not contain the smaller places. 


Over 7,000 Villages, Towns and Hamlets 


The State of Illinois contains about the same 


On this new map there are shown more than 7,000 places. 
inhabitants. 


number of square miles as shown on this map, and in Illinois there are Jess than 1,700 places of 100 or more 

In addition to over 7,000 towns, villages and hamlets, this new map gives all woods, fortresses, fortified 
towns, naval arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries,'aircraft depots, wireless stations and railways, The forests 
and woods are indicated in green, giving the map an attractive appearance, and adding a strategical feature of importance. 

The scale of the map is fen miles to the inch. It extends west to Ashford, England; north to Antwerp, Belgium; 
east to Frankfort, Germany; and south to Orleans, France. 

It shows for comparison the battle line of 191, when the Germans were «most at the 
ground gained by the Allies, therefore, may be plainly seen. 

It is without exception the most satisfactory map of the Western Front which has been engraved. It has been 
prepared especially to throw light on movements as they occur. It may be examined with ease, for the type is 


gates of Paris. The 


| bold and clean cut. 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


An index of towns and villages accompanying a map of this kind has been proven an @ésolute mecessily, 
The smaller towns are the ones usually mentioned in the news dispatches. They are not to be found 
on ordinary maps, and the locations of most of them were, and still are, utterly unknown to the 
general public, but «Jess their locations are known their strategical importance cannot be grasped. rr 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory than searching all over the map for 2 small place that may or may not ap- 
pear upon it, However, this loss of time and patience is now at an end, for the index which aecompanies - 
this map makes it vastly more useful and valuable, The index contains over 7,000 names. An idea of 
the importance of this statement may be gained from the fact that,90 per cent of the war maps avail- Pd 
able today contain less than 500 names. This index is bound in with the map and enables one to lo- 
cate instantly, any one of the 7,000 places mentioned. 


Free 


Send No Money /7 “civ 


Nelson Doubleday 


The great value of this map is so apparent that a copy will be sent on approval, 

without a penny in advance. If, after examining this map, you decide = oe Dept. 3710, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
it,send only $1.00 for the plain, or $2.00 for the cloth-backed map. If not 
delighted with the map and index simply return it and you will owe Please send me the Large Scale 
nothing. With America actively engaged in the war—with American a War Map ofthe Western Front 
troops already in France and thousands more going, interest in the on approval. If it suits me, with- 
Great War is more vital than ever and Americans will want to follow in five days I will send you $1.00. 
every change in the situation from day to day. ‘To intelligently Otherwise I will return it 5 vey 
read your newspaper, you must know the location of the vari- ; . 

ous towns, vantage points and other places mentioned. This 
map will return to you many _times its cost*in your clearer 
understanding of conditions. very real American will 


have constunt use of this map during the coming 5 = . 
months. 

Dept. 3710 If you want the map mounted on cloth, greatly 

pt. increasing its durability, at the special price of $2.00 


Nelson Doubleday, Oyster Bay, N. Y. / if it suits you, write “yes” here.+-sseeeeseeeees 


Name 





Address = 






























































giving it their enthusiastic endorsement, 
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Kill The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No Scars. Booklet free. 1 “Watch-Your-English” arr) 
rite today, enclosing 2 stamps. We teach beauty culture. ———) sea —))| 
D. J. MAHLER, 420-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. ‘[ravery | Handbooks perter | |!| 
} | DicTION | | F tans tines , SAY J| 
Of geographic and historic interest to |} pico 2 te ine pt f The - - a 
ou. Have you wanted to know just | ‘ ae ” || 
y . h candleetal ‘wend f the | \4 Standard Dictionary.’’ Depend- 
eer What the wonderful region of the ll} able and sure guides to the cor- {il| || 
Mississippi, ““The Father of American Rivers’’ is like? _®. |B rection of many common faults || 1 
Would you like a real correspondent here who would en- x If in English speech and writing : jl 
deavor, in her letters to you, to bring this fertile valley so F Always ready with the pte sea) 
near that you — me a you ~— ene been here! answers to the little “pusslers” 
Fifty cents will bring you the series of letters. S97) in English which come up every 
« SADIE EX RISH ial wt I = day. _o volumes pte com- |[- a7) 
37-6th Ave., S. nella aah || FOREIGN plete in itself: “Maulty Dic- HELPFUL, | 
| PHRASES | | tion,” how to correct it—“ Bet- | punts | 
| ee || tex Say,” ways to improve your ||| 
| ag, i| language—“foreig¢n Phrases” | | 
i; 4 | in daily use—*Helpful J1ints” P iH] 
Zrepere by mail for thie bigb profession, in which i $ || ae ee English. Cloth, ||? }> | } 
lere are at opportunities, Six months’ term. __ ‘|| 25¢ each, or all four in neat box {l]} ” |) 
Be ARE cclBGkRG Agate | LF fore. Wear carrags. aie 
SRICAN SC 3 i 
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| s Compiled by GRACE 

ractical Selections 2 FAxon cree: 

itorial Staff of Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans. It is adapted for use by teachers 
of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, 
paper cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas for 
number and busy-work cards, 

Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays 
and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “‘best pieces to speak” ever collected 
in one group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material class- 
ified by topicsas follows: The Teacher and the School, 
Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple Lessons in Ethical Theo- 
ries, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Prob- 
lem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How 
to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons 
in Domestic Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple 
but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work that has 
Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, 
Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for 
Teaching Singing, Pieces for Friday Afternoon, How to 
Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 





Two Helpful Books for Teachers 


Nearly one hundred thousand teachers are using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily 


work, 


It is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at 


any time and find help and encouragement on almost any phase of school wi 


ork. 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cts. 


a The School Year 


tions.”” This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most 


Compiled and edited by 
GRACE B. FAXON, Com- 
piler of “Practical Selec- 


dhe 
SCHOOL YEAR 


Faxon = 





| 


helpful plan, The text is divided into ten sections, each repre- 
senting one month of the school year,each section being devoted 


| to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing directiy 


1 


upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ome” 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and 
some dozens of the most helpful, practical articles relating to 
this topic make up this division. This chapter aims to define 
the importance of co-operation between home and _ school, 
between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring 








Although the subject 





256 pages. 





about desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, 
Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertaining features are provided at thei close of a 
number of chapters, and the many illustrations are valuable ex- 
ponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supple- 
ments to the common branches, 


matter in each division has special 


reference to the topic representing a particular month, it is 
equally available for any other time, 

Printed on fine eggshell paper and splen- 
didly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 








COMBINATION OFFERS 


Fither of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. $1.85 
Both of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 2.20 
Both of above books without Normal Instructor-Primary Plans,1 Yr. .88 
ies” Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 
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Every Teacher Who Possesses a Camera 
Should Read This Advertisement 


We Make a Specialty of— 
The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Photographic Post- 

eards from any subject by reproduc 

ing from the original photo. 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 

AKING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but it is robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop the films 
and do the other work necessary to se- 
cure the finished pictures. The facilities 
at the command of the amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first 
class work and consequently the results, 
oftentimes, are disappointing. 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photographic work in a first class" 
‘The materials which we use are the best obtaimableand the workmanship is unex- 
Our prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be noted by a glance 


manner. 
celled, ) 1 
at the schedule of prices printed below. 


“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


{® All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 





Prices for Developing Spool Films 
Any 6 exposure film 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film ...............ssseeeseesse l5c 
Prices for Developing Film Packs 
Filan Packs Gang SiGe] ) oiccsieessssoesacswcsesssessesee 25c 


Plates (any Size) each ............ccscoscsesseecevescees de 


hes NOTE: All films should be sent to us securely wrapped 
and with the sender’s name and address on the package. 
Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 


Enlargements 


price list will be gladly sent on request. 








Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
2';x3"4 or smaller 
24x44, 314x414 or 314x3'4..- 
B25, B26 655G.ccrcversceprscescccne 
5x7 


x 
Post Cards, from any size film, each 
Post Cards 


Reproduced from Any Photo 

First Dozen 75¢ 

Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48¢ 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired, A 


Remittance should accompany a)! orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 





Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgt. Art Dept. FA. Owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’’ 











See Page 86 for List of 300 Supplementary Reading Books at Sc Each. 
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Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








HOW DID THEY GET IN? 


An editor, reviewing «a school book, 
says: ‘‘The work is full of omissions. ’’ 


A LOGICAL ANSWER 
Domestic Science Teacher—‘‘How do 
you cook soft boiled eggs?’’ Cooking 
Girl—‘‘ Boil them in soft water.’’ 


- THE ONLY REASON 


He—People are saying you married me 
for my money. 
She—Well, 


I had to: give them some 
reason. 


THE NEW EDUCATION 
**Well, how did things come out in your 
school contest?’’ ‘‘'l'rifle mixed. A girl 
won the hammer throwing contest and a 
boy took first prize for fruit cake.” 


WHY SHE MISSED IT 

‘‘Lillian,’’ said a certain little girl’s 
mamma, ‘‘there were {three pieces of 
cake in the pantry, and now there is only 
one. How did that happen?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
said the child, her eyes wide open with 
excitement, ‘‘it was so dark in there I 
didn’t see the other piece.’’ 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW 


The children returned from the party, 
where they had been the guests of Johnny 
and Susie Wilkins. ‘‘Did you behave 
yourselves nicely?’* mother asked. 
‘‘Sure we did.’’ ‘‘Then you had a good 
time, didn’t you?’’ ‘‘We had an awful 
good time,’’ they answered. ‘ ‘Johnny 
and Susie both got lickings.’’ 


TO THE POINT 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, said 
the best speech of introduction he ever 
heard was delivered by a German mayor 
of a small town in Wisconsin, where 
Spooner had engaged to speak. The 
Mayor said: ‘‘Ladies und shentlemen, I 
asked haf been to indrotoose you to the 
Honorable Senator Spooner, who to you 
vill makeaspeech. Yes. I has now done 

so, und he vill now do so.’’ 


A LOST LESSON 

‘The topic had been carefully explained, 
and as an aid to understanding the teach- 
er had given each pupil a card, bearing 
the picture of a boy fishing. ‘‘Even 
pleasure,’’ said she, ‘‘requires the exer- 
cise of patience. See the boy fishing? 
He must sit and wait and wait. He must 
be patient. ’”’ 

Having treated the subject very fully, 
she began with the simplest, most prac- 
tical question: ‘‘And now, can any little 
boy tell me what we need most when we 
go fishing?’’ The answer was shouted 
with one voice: ‘‘ Bait!’’ 


THE ARTIST AND THE RUSTIC 

The artist, says Tidbits, was painting 
—sunset, red, with blue streaks and green 
dots. Theold rustic, at a respectful dis- 
tance, was watching. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the 
artist, looking up suddenly, ‘‘perhaps to 
you, too, Nature has opened her sky- 
pictures page by page? Have you seen 
the lambent fiame of dawn leaping across 
the livid east; the red-stained, sulphurous 
islets floating in the lake of fire in the 
west; the ragged clouds at midnight, 
black as a raven’s wing, blotting out the 
shuddering moon?’’ ‘‘No,’”’ replied the 
rustic, shortly, ‘‘not since I signed the 
pledge.’’ 

EXTREMES IN ARITHMETIC 

‘* Arithmetic is a science of truth,’’ said 
the professor, earnestly. 
lie. For instance, if one man can build 
a house in twelve days, twelve men can 
build it in one.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ interrupted a 
quick-brained student. ‘‘Then 288 will 
build it in one hour, 17,280 in one minute, 
and 1,036,800 in one second. And I don’t 
believe they could. lay one brick in the 
time!’’ While the professor was still 
gasping the smart ‘‘ready - reckoner’”’ 
went on: 

‘* Again, if one ship can cross the At- 
lantic in six days six can cross it in one 
day. I don’t believe that, either; so 
where’s the truth inarithmetic?’’ Then 
he sat down. 


is a bishop?’’ 


‘Figures can’t, 





COULDN’T HEAR IT 
John—So, that’s your new tie, eh? Why 
on éarth ‘did you select such a loud pat- 
tern? Joe—I didn’t select it. My brother 
did, and he’s slightly deaf. 


HOW IT SOUNDS 


' **What is a man-of-war?”’ said a teacher 

to his. class, ‘‘A cruiser,’’ was the 
prompt ‘reply. ‘‘What makes it go?’’ 
‘‘Its screw, -sir.’’ ‘‘Who goes with it?’’: 
‘*Its crew, sir.’’ 


LIMIT OF. POLITENESS 

Her: (sighing): ‘‘Oh, I met such a 
lovely, polite man to-day.’’ Him: ‘‘ Where 
was that?’’. Her: ‘‘Onthestreet. I must 
have~ been carrying my umbrella care- 
lessly, for he bumped his eye into it. 
And I said; ‘Pardon me,’ and he said, 
ee it—I have another eye 
eft.’ ’ 


LONG DISTANCE QUARANTINE 

A Massachusetts boy told the teacher 
that his sister had the measles. The 
teacher sent him home and told him to 
stay there until his sister got well. 
After he had -skipped joyfully away an- 
other boy held up his hand and said, 
‘Teacher, Jimmy Dolan’s sister what's 
got the measles lives in California. ’’ 


MUTUALLY EMBARASSING 


An Irishman whose face was so home- 
ly that it seemed an offense to the land- 
scape was met by a neighbor, who asked: 
‘*Well, Pat, how are yez these days?’’ 
‘Bad; mighty bad; sure, ’tis starvation 
starin’ me in the face.’’ ‘‘Begorra!’’ 
exclaimed his neighbor sympathetically, 
‘*It can’t be very pleasant for either av 
yez.”’ 

SYMPATHY IN THE WRONG PLACE 

Terence, a lusty, good-natured Irish- 
man, was one of a number of workmen 
employed in erecting a new building. 
The owner of the building, who knew 
him, said to him one day:‘‘ Terry, didn’t 
you tell me once that a brother of yours 
“‘Yis, sor.’’ ‘‘And you 
are a hod carrier! The good things of 
this life are not equally divided, are 
they, Terry?’’ ‘‘No, sor,’’ rejoined Ter- 
ence, shouldering his hod and starting 
up the ladder with it. ‘‘Poor felly! He 
couldn’t do this to save his loife!’’ 


SUITING GRANDMA’S TASTES 

A little English boy wrote to his grand- 
mother from his boarding school, in time 
for her birthday. The letter ran thus: 
‘Dear Grannie: I want to send you a 
birthday present, but I haven’t any 
money. So if you will send me the 
money you always give me for Christmas 
now, I’ll buy you something nice with 
it. I’m thinking of a pair of pistols a 
boy here will sell-cheap or a gramophone 
that another boy has. I could use them 
until I come home.’’ 


BAD FOR PAPA 

William’s uncle was a very tall, fine- 
looking man, while his father was very 
small. William admired his uncle, and 
wished to grow up like him. One day 
he said to his mother: ‘*‘ Mamma, how did 
Uncle grow so big and tall?’’ His mother 
said, ‘‘Well, when Uncle was a small 
boy he was always a very good boy, and 
tried to do what was right at all times; 
so God let him grow up big and tall.’’ 
William thought this over seriously for 
a few minutes, then said, ‘‘ Mamma, what 
kind of a boy was Papa’’’ 


BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY 


Little Marie stood in the doorway, one 
hand on the doorknob. For a moment 
she gazed at her mother, who was pre- 
paring to go out. ‘‘Mother,’’ she said, 
‘*do you know what I am going to give 
you for your birthday when it comes?"’ 
‘*No, dear,’’ answered the mother. 
‘‘Please tell me.”’ ‘‘A nice‘hairpin tray 
with gold flowers on it all around,’’ said 
the little girl. ‘‘But, my dear,’’ ex- 
claimed the mother, ‘‘I have a nice one 
like that already.’ “No you haven’t, 
mother,’’ Marie answered. ‘‘I have just 
dropped it on the floor. ’’ 
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